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NEW PUBLICATIONS 
CONSOLIDATIONS 
SUSPENSIONS 


THE MID-YEAR SUPPLEMENT 

to the American News- 
paper Annual and Direc- 
tory, recording many im- 
portant changes in the 
publication field, is now 
ready for distribution. 
This SUPPLEMENT is fur- 
nished free with the 1928 
edition. It is not sold 
separately. 
A limited number of 
copies of the 1928 Annual 
and - Directory - are still 
available. 


N. W. AYER. .& SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 
BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Farming is not national 


In the set-up of the coun- 
try’s agricultural educa- 
tional system, recognition 
is given to the fact that 
farming is not “national.” 

When the Federal Gov- 
ernment started the De- 
partment of Agriculture, it 
acknowledged the impor- 
tance of farming. The 
States also established their 
own Agricultural Depart- 
ments and Experimental 
Stations. 

Today the work of the 
Department at Washing- 
ton is almost altogether 
general. It is unable to 
deal with the specific prob- 
lems of the farmers of the 
individual states. These 
problems are peculiar to 
each locality and can be 
dealt with adequately only 
by the State Experimental 
Station, the Local Farm Bu- 
reau or the County Agent. 

The Department at 
Washington is necessary as 
a national co-ordinating in- 
fluence. But for practical 
bed-rock help the farmer 


must look to his state insti- 
tutions. 

So it is also with the 
farm paper. The “national” 
farm paper cannot deal with 
the specific rural problems 
of each community or with 
the peculiar needs of each 
separate farm industry. 

But the Standard Farm 
Papers can be specific. They 
are edited in the sections 
where they circulate and to 
meet the exact require- 
ments of the _ subscriber, 
whether he be a general 
farmer, a grain farmer, a 
cotton grower, a dairy 
farmer or a specialist in 
animal husbandry. 








These papers get the 
farmer’s automobile to your 
dealer’s door: 


The Progressive Farmer 
The Farmer, St. Paul 

The Wisconsin Agriculturist 
The Breeder’s Gazette 

The American Agriculturist 
The Pacific Rural Press 
The Prairie Farmer 
Wallaces’ Farmer 

Hoard’s Dairyman 

The Nebraska Farmer 




















THE STANDARD FARM PAPERS 


WALLACE ©. RICHARDSON, 


Chicago 
Courtney D. Freeman, Western Mgr. 
307 North Michigan Ave, 


Gen’l Manager 


New York 


Willard R. Downing, Eastern Mgr. 
250 Park Ave. 


San Francisco, Kohl Bldg. 
Standard Farm Papers have -no news stand sales 


Reach Them Where They Live 
Sell Them Where They Buy 
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Copy Slants 


I—Fertilizing the Field 
By Robert Tinsman 


President, Federal Advertising Agency, Inc. 


E are pioneering a profession 

yet in its swaddling clothes ; 

a profession combining the science 

of medicine, the logic of law, the 

charm of the arts, and the profits 
of business. 

Copy is the key that unlocks ad- 





Twenty-six years ago, 
Robert Tinsman, president 
of the Federal Advertising 
Agency, was a cub on the 
“Wall Street Journal.” “It 
was then and there,” he tells 
us, “that I first remember 
Printers’ Ink. The ‘Little 
Schoolmaster’ turned me 
away from writing alleged 
book reviews to composing 
advertising editorials. So you 
see who is to blame—for 
I’ve. never stopped since.” 

We are more than willing 
to shoulder the “blame” for 
bringing Mr. Tinsman into 
advertising. We look upon 
this series of articles on 
“copy,” of which this is the 
first instalment, as an out- 
standing contribution on the 
subject. 











vertising’s inner shrine—the mes- 
sage that makes the mediums a 
profit or a loss, according to its 
genius or lack of it. 

It is seventeen years since I told 
the American Trade Press Asso- 
ciation: “Every advertis®ment 
should be news of merchandise. 
Cleverness is all right, but com- 
mon sense is better, just as in 
selling. Every advertisement must 
have the selling appeal that a 


good salesman has—it must talk 
as if it could deliver the goods. 
It must convince from the first 
word, Take just enough time 
to interest in the merchandise 
and lead to a look at the line.” 
—But I still believe every word 





© Underwood & Underwood 
of it, and try to practice it daily. 

In his recent book—“Twentieth 
Century Advertising”—the author, 
George French, comments on the 
above as follows: 

“This is the doctrine that pre- 
vails in the techrfical advertising 
field. It is a doctrine that is com- 
ing into the general field. It has 
not got so far into it as to monop- 
olize it, but it is making headway. 
One of the developments that we 
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may expect to,come with a yysh. 
and a bang before a great while 
is the establishment of a theory 
regarding copy.’ 

In ‘this and ‘succeeding: chageers,.. 
I hope to enumerate some: funda- 
mentals, looking -forward ‘to the 
establishment of such a theory, of 
value, possibly permanent, if I can 
only make my ideas clear to the 
copy writers of today and to- 
morrow. 

We don’t have to look back a 
long while to discover the begin- 
nings of copy in ifs modern 
conception. 

In 1893, one of my own asso- 
ciates left his tiewspaper job and 
went with a big Philadelphia ad- 
vertising agency to “do advertis- 
ing.” The boss gave him some 
facts to make “some reading out 
of,” so to speak, to see if the old- 
style card-type of advertisement, 
then the standard, could be 
improved upon by a little appeal 
to reason. That was the beginning 
of agency service, and then and 
there the first copy man got on the 
job and wrote the first headline 
for the first piece of copy ever 
submitted to a critical client. 

Well, the results were suffi- 
ciently encouraging to change the 
style of advertising from the 
standing card to the changing 
copy; and with the added interest 
came the first real incentive to 
great and greater growth of adver- 
tising as a paramount selling 
force. 

But I do not intend to take up 
time telling advertising history. 
Your business library will do that 
for you if you are interested. My 
idea here is to sketch the back- 
ground of copy development and 
treat the subject from its various 
interesting angles in the light of a 
rather varied experience. 

There are few advertising men 
who have never felt the copy urge 
—the creative impulse—not to be 
denied at least an attempt at ex- 
pression ; and, doubtless, it has left 
its impress on all our careers. 

I fell for the lure myself in my 
first job, when I wrote an adver- 
tising filler for the Wall Street 
Journal -which ran’ a hundred 
double, while my first reporting 
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jeb—an alleged— interview with 
Russell Sage—got only a scant 
half dozen linés. .° 

It was my copy in a want ad— 
entitled, a bit bombastically, I will 
admit, “List to this toot of my own 
horn”—that got me my first real 
copy writer’s assignment on the 
service staff of The Dry Goods 
Economist. 

Every advertising man can re- 
count similar experiences; and one 
and all we will declare “There’s 
nothing like it”—nothing quite like 
the thrill of creating a piece of 
copy that will improve with the 
re-reading—that, when it appears, 
will have just a shade the better of 
its next door neighbor—that will 
add up results a little faster than 
any of its predecessors. No, in- 
deed, there is nothing any better 
than the satisfaction such real 
achievement brings to real adver- 
tising folks. 


A COPY MAXIM 


Approaching this copy job, what- 
ever it may be at the moment, I 
like to recall maxim number one 
of my oldest copy chief: “Think 
first—then write.” 

Any good newspaper man will 
tell you that the lead—the open- 
ing paragraph—is half the battle. 
Getting off to a flying start is 
often getting off to a bad finish, 
for if you don’t hook the reader 
in the first line, you may never 
land him at all. 

The fast worker may be a good 
solicitor, but more than likely is 
a slap-dash copy writer, fonder of 
effect than of cause. 

The best copy writers, I have 
found, are readers and diggers. 
They enrich their minds contin- 
uously with the writers, classic 
and modern, who best meet their 
moods. Frequently, they will 
spend an evening with some great 
stylist, whose thought and expres- 
sion are most likely to ‘facilitate 
their own work of the morrow. 

And they are diggers for the 
facts—if it’s rugs they must sell, 
something of the lure of the 


Orient, the patient toil of the hand 
loomer, the magic of their charm 
of color, the softness of their vel- 
vet texture—all_ this 


must be 
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QUICK RESULTS ~CHRISTIAN HERALD 









71% 


of Christian Herald’s 


220,000 


Circulation 
is in The Shopping Areas of 


Towns of 25,000 or More 
Population 
| is reassuring to Christian Herald adver- 


tisers and of special interest to prospective 
advertisers to know that Christian Herald 
readers while living in small towns are im- 
mediately accessible to flourishing markets— 
that key town distribution fits in with Chris- 
tian Herald circulation. With 71% of its 
readers in shopping areas of towns of 25,000 
or more population, and practically all of 
them driving automobiles, Christian Herald 
strengthens any National List and proves its 
right to remain there by results. 


Your Fall List Should Include 
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gleaned from somewhere, and 
illuminated by imagination to pro- 
duce copy that will lead savings 
bank accounts to buy Oriental 
rugs—copy that is so impressive 
in its presentation that it is sure 
to be read—and therefore com- 
pletely irresistible. 

You and I know some such 
copy—much more, alas, that is a 
long way off; and here is Adver- 
tising’s Greatest Opportunity, in 
my opinion, 

I believe in market study, re- 
search, fact-finding—anything you 
prefer to call it; I hasten to afirm 
and reaffirm I am also an ardent 
merchandiser, whatever you want 
that magic word of mystery to 
mean, I’m a data blood-hound, 
forsooth when it comes to a selec- 
tion of mediums, with one eye on 
the quantity of quality in my audi- 
ence, and the other on my true and 
tried Record of Results. But still 
do I maintain and asseverate, with 
no fear of contradiction by the 
most modern among our agency 
sophisticates, that Copy, Better 
and Better Copy, Better Conceived, 
Better Written, Better Illustrated, 
with Better Typography, is still 
the Crying Need of Advertising. 
And ever will be, I predict. 

For Copy is Art, is Literature, 
is Business—and the really good 
copy editor does not too meekly 
bow to George Horace Lorimer, 
editor of The Saturday Evening 
Post. I take my hat off to the 
genius who can compile a pub- 
lication of general interest with 
3,000,000 readers a week; nothing 
like it has ever been done before; 
but likewise no copy writer ever 
before faced the responsibility of 
writing a one-time message to pay 
a profit on a $23,000 investment— 
what it costs to tell your story 
once in a Saturday Evening Post 
double spread in color, 

Emerson, the patron saint of so 
many of our newspaper headliners, 
says many a word of wisdom to 
the copy writer, For example, 
good writing is the “science of 
omitting which exalts every syl- 
lable,” and, “a good writer must 
convey the feeling of chemic selec- 
tion, as well as of flamboyant 
richness,” 

How well the sage of Concord 
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practiced what he preached may 
be conveyed in this splendid ex- 
pression of his own supremely 
self-reliant individuality : 

I am owner of the sphere, 

Of the seven stars solar year, 
Of Caesar’s hand and Plato’s brain, 


Of Lord Christ’s heart, and S 
peare’s strain. 


Would that all copy writers 
might share such introspection as 
that ! 

e =e 

The first thing for a copy writer 
to do, approaching any campaign, 
is to get his mind right on the 
essential details with the big ob- 
jective fixed before him. 

As an advertiser once said to 
me: “There are only two things, 
after all—thought and action.” 

Yes, it is trite, but it’s a Big 
Truth, nevertheless, that has en- 
tirely escaped too many of our 
twentieth century superficialists. 

So, I say, let’s sit down together 
and think it out—imagine, if you 
will, a hypothetical campaign. Let 
us put ourselves in the place of an 
average copy writer. Then we'll 
figure it all out; marshalling our 
details, ascertaining our objectives, 
planning our campaign, writing our 
copy, getting our results. 

All right, here we are, then, fac- 
ing an advertiser with a line of 
package goods to market, with the 
aid of advertising, through the 
grocery trade. In the first place, 
let us sense the personality of the 
business; let us discover, if we 
can, the reason for its success to- 
day. Is there the “one man” here 
whose personal measure is that of 
the business? What is the tradi- 
tion of this business? Has it a 
history worth knowing or the tell- 
ing? In a word, let’s get ac- 
quaitited with all the inside infor- 
mation necessary to know this 
business as we know a family— 
intimately, confidently—family se- 
crets and all. If there is a family 
skeleton in the closet, we must 
know it, too, as well as all the 
names in the family Bible on the 
parlor table. Otherwise, we might 
open the wrong door before com- 
pany. 

Please understand that I em- 
phasize all this for the reason that 

(Continued on page 160) 
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smoothly 


Al Dickey’s dad has a yen to 
“go campin’” again after all 
these years—but he needs Al’s 
help to convince Mother that 
“roughing it” isn’t such a hard- 
ship nowadays. 

Mother was a bit dubious, but 
her fears of primitive life are 
fast melting before the fire of 
Al’s enthusiasm and Dad’s kid- 
ding. It may not be so bad. . . 
at least this little alcohol stove 
Al is exhibiting will make the 
cooking a cinch . . . none of 
this “open-fire” stuff .. . and 
the tent they’ve selected surely 
looks waterproof. . . . 

Leave it to Al. He’s been 
camping with his gang for three 
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How to “rough it” 






years, and he knows his tent- 
ropes. He can name all the new- 
est conveniences in alphabetical 
order, and sell ’em to his family 
as fast as he can name them. 
And he’s one of half a million 
chaps we offer you as a market 
worth talking to. 


500,000 near-men, 80% of 
high-school age, read THE 
AMERICAN Boy. Get them en- 
thused about your product and 
they’ll sell their families on 
it with zest ad infinitum! They 
have a way of getting their way. 
Make their way your way. Ad- 
vertise to them in their maga- 
zine — THE AMERICAN Boy. 
October forms close August 10th. 


me American Boy 


Detroit 


Michigan 
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The 


J- Walter Thompson 


News Bulletin , 
FOREIGN Issue ne 
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Markets Are People — Not Places 
A Few Thoughts on Export 
by Clemens H Watson 


What Does South America Offer 


to the American Advertiser ' The July Issue of the J. Walter 











Whom B Rakews ‘ 
—_ ’ Thompson News Bulletin Is De- 
= . voted Exclusively to Various 
ee ¥ 4 Phases of Export. 
Majer Dificalin te Aste Sines Copies of This Issue Will Be 
Momagr of he Aten Oe Sent, on Request, to Manufac- 
- : \ turers or Distrihutors Interested 





in Export Markets. 


‘American Manufactures 


Show Steady Growth 


90% of Export Increases in First Quarter of 1928 
Were in Wholly or Partly Manufactured Goods 


te 
Trend of American Business Abroad Definitely 
Toward Branded Products + + + 


HE INVASION of the American manufacturer is winning 

increased acceptance all over the world. American 
grocery products, toilet articles and goods of all kinds are 
following the trail blazed by American farm machinery, 
office equipment and automobiles. 


A factor of increasing importance in selling goods abroad 
is the intelligent and effective coordination of market sut- 
veys, sales organization, sales effort—and advertising. 


The successful exporter more and more is applying the 
same fundamental selling policies to win a world-wide 
market that he does in the highly competitive domestic market. 


In 1919, the J. Walter Thompson Company established 
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This Map Shows the location of tae 
J. Walter Thompson foreign offices 
in Europe and the Near East. To 
this territory are shipped nearly half 
of all American exports. 

Under the direction of American 
executives, advertising prepared in 
these offices is appearing—in 26 lan- 
guages—in more than 40 countries. 











in Foreign Markets - - 


an oface in London. In the nine years since, this Company 
has been a pioneer in applying American advertising practice 
in foreign countries. 


Today there are nine J. Walter Thompson Company offices 
abroad, offering to American manufacturers the same char- 
acter of facilities for market surveys and merchandising 
assistance—as well as for the planning, creating and placing 
of advertising—which it affords in the United States. 


A special issue of this Company’s News Bulletin deals with 
the export situation. Copies will be sent on request to manu- 
facturers or distributors interested in the possibilities of 
developing markets for their products abroad. 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO ‘CINCINNATI LONDON PARIS 
BERLIN STOCKHOLM COPENHAGEN MADRID ANTWERP ALEXANDRIA 


( By September Ist the J. Walter Thompson Company will 
also have an office in Port Elizabeth, South Africa. 
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An Industrial Advertiser Condemns 
the Coupon 


Mr. Binz Believes Advertising Should Be So Interest-Compelling That 
Honest-to-Goodness Prospects Will Write for Additional 
Information on Their Own Letterheads 


By G. A. Binz 


Sales Manager, American Schaeffer & Budenberg Corporation 


ME BALCO’S experience with 
coupons, and your comments 
on the subject, on page 44 of the 
April 19 issue of Printers’ INK 
[“To Cut or Not to Cut the Cou- 
pon—”], prompt me to relate our 
own recent observations on the ad- 
vantages and disadvan- 
tages of the coupon. 

As you remark, adver- 
tisers love it still. Not 
only they, however, but 
more especially advertis- 
ing counselors and ex- 
perts. It seems to be a 
veritable fetish with them 
—it cannot fail. Tack 
a coupon to the end of 
any advertisement, no 
matter what, or to what 
class of buyers it may 


inquiries received than upon mere 
quantity. 

We have found that this is cer- 
tainly true of technical advertising. 
We manufacture industrial instru- 
ments used in a great many differ- 
ent industries for the purpose of 


INVESTMENT S-— 





appeal, and success is 
assured automatically. 

Strip the proposition 
of all elements of mys- 
tery, and the undoubted 
fact remains that the 
easier you make it for 
prospects to write in the 
more “inquiries” you will 
receive. So, if mere 
numbers of requests for 
free booklets or catalogs 
or samples or what-not 
are to be the criterion of 
success or failure, then 
a coupon should be used 
by all means. Because 
it makes it easy to “act 
on that impulse” while 
the interest is strong 
and because it reduces letter writ- 
ing to the minimum of effort, it 
will tend to increase the number 
of replies received. 

However, the ultimate object of 
advertising is to sell goods, and it 
seems to me that where this is 
kept clearly in mind, more weight 


will be placed upon the quality of 


ge, Recordiag Gongee 

Reserding Thocmemstere. 

Tachometcrs sod Reliet 
Vatree 
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THIS COUPON ADVERTISEMENT HAS BROUGHT MANY 
REPLIES, BUT NOT MANY SALES HAVE RESULTED FROM 


THESE INQUIRIES 


securing greater economy or effi- 
ciency of production and for im- 
proving the product itself. Broadly, 
we appeal to three classes of buy- 
ers, the manufacturer who sells our 
product as an integral part of his 
machine, the jobber or dealer, and 
lastly, the ultimate user. 

In our advertising, we endeavor 
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Des Moines 
is now overnight trom 
New York and the East 
by air mail 


g we overnight air mail service from 
New York to Des Moines is inaugurated. 
Wings have again shrunk the map and sliced 
time until now Iowa’s largest city is only 
twelve hours from New York. 


Planes leave New York at 9:35 p. m. and 
arrive in Des Moines the following morning. 
Air mail for Des Moines will be accepted at 
the New York general post office as late as 
6:30 p. m. Standard Time. 


Air mail leaving Philadelphia at 7 p. m., 
Boston at 6:15 p. m., Detroit at 5:30 a, m. 
and Cleveland at 2:30 a. m. reaches Des 
Moines at 9:00 a. m. 


Advertising copy mailed in the afternoon in 
Eastern cities will reach Des Moines in time 
for the following day’s evening edition of 
The Des Moines Register and Tribune. 


The Des Moines Register and Tribune is one 
of the largest and most influential news- 
papers in the middle west, More than 200,- 
000 Iowa families read it. It is the back- 
bone of a successful advertising campaign in 
Iowa. 


The Des Moines Register and Tribune 
of More than 225,000 Daily Circulation }+ 
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to promote sales to all three of 
these groups, by showing how 


“money can be saved or made by 


the use of our goods. Just now, 


~we are running a campaign of 


full pages in, a number of indus- 
trial publications, “designed to 
reach executives in a_wide variety 
of industries. These advertise; 
ments carry a coupon, inviting the 
interested reader check .dne- or 
more of a dozen different catalogs 
listed. 

We are getting a good many -re- 


plies. --More, probably, than from - 


any similar campaign in the past, 


when no coupon was used. Just 5 


the same, if we judged the value 
of this advertising by the amount 
of business which can be traced to 
these inquiries, we should, undoubt- 
edly, be forced to the conclusion 
that we are wasting our money 
recklessly. 

In our business this is more or 
less true regardless of whether a 
coupon is used or not. We-must 
rely upon the cumulative effects 
of continuous advertising. Its most 
important functions. are to serve as 
an introduction for our salesmen, 
to help them break down sales 
resistance and to keep our name 
before the -oééasional buyer be- 
tween salesmen’s visits. 

But there is this immportarit dif- 
ference: When no coupon is: used; 
the inquiry comes on the prospect’s 
business letterhead. We know at 
once to which of the above three 
groups of buyers he belongs;, We 
can plan an intelligent attack by 
mail or personal Visits. We know 
to what industry .he belongs and 
can, judge, which of the, hundred 
and one things we make will most 
likely appeal to him. And -fre- 
quently his signature includes. his 
title or position so that, if we pur- 
sue him, we know we will not ‘be 
barking up the wrong tree: 

In our coupons, we get mostly 
names of individuals, and many of 
the addresses are obviously resi- 
dential in character. They may 
be presidents of large corpora- 


tions, or students; or. workmen, or- ¢ 


the alert salesmen of our ‘friends 
the competitors. We do not know, 
and we are afraid our salesmen 


will not be over anxious. to solve of Erwin, asey & 
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these mysteries, after a few of 
these hot trails have led them out 
into the residential communities 
and away from the smoke stacks, 
which must ever be their guiding 
beacons. 

I have become convinced that it 
will be better to dispense with the 


coupon, (J do not believe .pro- 


viding more lines to fill in will 
improve the ‘situation much.)- In- 
stead, we will try to make our 
advertisements so interest-compel- 


~ ling that no honest-to-goodness 


prospect willbe able to resist the 
temptation to dictate the short note 
necessary to sectire the catalog he 
wants. 


a Taylor, General ~Man- 
ager, “Dry Goods Economist” 


Harry E.’ Taylor, for twelve years ad- 
vertising manager of the Dry Goods 
Economist,, New York, has been a 
pointed general manager of that aah 
lication. He was at one time general 
manager of the. Pacific Coast Merchant, 
San Francisco, one of the papers affili- 
ated with the Dry Goods Economist. 
Later he returned to the East to repre- 
sent the Economist in New York State 
and New England and a few years later 
was appointed advertising manager. Mr. 
Taylor-is also a director of the United 
Publishers Corporation, publisher of the 
Dry Goods Economist and other business 
papers. 


Blackett & Sample Becomes 


Blackett-Sample-Hummert 

The: c rate name of Blackett & 
Sample, ne., Chicago advertising 
agency, has been changed to Blackett- 
Sample-Hummert, Inc. This change has 
been, made ‘im order to admit into the 
corporate name of the company the 
name of E. F. Hummert, who has been 
aoe in’ the firm since November, 


‘Dauchy Agency Elects New 
Vice-Presidents 


George, V. Poker: an account execu- 


tive, Edwin A. Marsh, production man- 
ager, . and G. Ellsworth Harris, Mh 
treasurer, of The Dauchy Company, 
York ' advertising agency, ‘have been 
elected vice-presidents of that agency. 
Other officers are George E. Harris, 
president, and Anna V. Grace, secre- 
tary. 


Log Cabin Syrup Account to 
Go to Erwin, Wasey 


The Postum Company, “Itic., New 
York, effective January 1, 1929, will 


” place’ the ‘advertising account.of Log 


Cabin rac Wise & compa “York office 
company. 
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Read by More Than Four Out of Five Milwaukee Families 
Both Local and National 


Lineage Gains | 





HE MILWAUKEE, JOURNAL jiinad 

in both local and national display 
advertising—a 44,673. lines— 
during the first’ hs of 1928 over 
the same peri 


In national adver alone, The Jour- 
nal gained 26,7 ines. And The 
Journal totals a 2,526,270 lines of 
national displa vertising, and 
4,664,885 lines of logal display..advertis- 
ing, were each -greater by far than the 


corresponding volumes of the other two 
Milwaukee newspapers combined! 


The Journal alone=at one low advertis- 
ing cost—thoroughly govers and.sells the 
rich. Milwaukee: ‘Wisconsin. market! 


THE MILWAUKEE J <a 
; Fins T_ BY MERIT 











Ne ew 





Thorough Trading Area Coverage at One Low Cost! 
_ emcee trentenn na GRC SE LT eS LLL TTT 
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ow Yous HOUSEHOLD DF 
by Chicago’s Les 


The department store is .not one store but many. 
Under its roof are housed the goods, the merchandis- 
ing problems, of nearly every retail line. 


How its separate departments reach ALL Chicago 
people—as they MUST—at the lowest advertising 
cost—as, too, they must—offers expert guidance to 
the advertisers of the merchandise lines they carry. 


The department stores are leading mer- 
chandisers of furnishings and utilities for 
the home. Their advertising of such mer- 
chandise points directly to the best home 


selling methods. The accompanying table Bo 
shows the practice followed by the Chicago Ms 
department stores. More of their home Fai 
furnishings and utilities advertising is placed i 
in The Daily News than in the next four Wi 
papers, including the Sunday issues of two, 
combined. 





There are few articles that would not bene- 
fit equally by a similar concentration of ad- 
vertising to reach Chicago’s home readers, 









THE CHICAGQ@A 


Chicago’s Homewsp 


July 12, 1928 


IPRODUCTS Are Sold 
Lest Retail Stores 
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Household Furnishings and Utilities Advertising 


in Chicago Department Stores 
in Agate Lines 
FIRST FIVE MONTHS OF 1928 


This list of the larger department stores is the 
one regularly for the analysis of their 
household products advertising by the Adver- 
tising Record Company, an independent audit 
bureau maintained by all the Chicago news- 
papers. Note that for papers having a Sun- 
day edition the figures f weekday and Sun- 
day publication are not separately reported by 











the bureau. 
The Herald 
News Tribune Examiner Ameri- 
Daily 7 Days 7 Days Post can Journal 
Boston Store .......... 14,437 8,196 3,313 .... 4,100 4,906 
Marshall Field & Co.... 14,039 4,465 3,231 4,616 11,527 5,662 
Mandel Brothers ....... 6,988 6,743 290 875 1,100 507 
Carson Pirie Scott & Co.. 6,229 11,535 3,376 2,709 .... 185 
Pais, TRO dgie vs os cies 23,209 16,588 3,423 2,671 6,890 1,190 
Davis GCe.. Gee és .esmke< 40,351 3,257 794 720 8,973 1,396 
Leiter Bldg. Stores ..... 1,759 1,132 373 cas 228 as 
Montgomery Ward & Co. .... 4,795 1,696 Ay Beret 
Sears, Roebuck & Co..... 2,211 185 750 1,916 165 
Wieboldt, W. A., & Co... 21,867 1,693 2,076 1,786 174 
Grand Total ........ 131,090 58,589 19,262 11,591 38,293 14,185 
mx fe 
ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES 
—_" . 
NEW YORK DETROIT 
J. B. Woodward Woodward & Kelly 
110 E. 42d St. 408 Fine Arts Bidg. 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
Woodward & Kelly C. Geo. Krogness 
360 N. Michigan Ave. 303 Crocker Ist Nat’! Bank Bldg. 





@MAILY NEWS 


lomewspaper 


MEMBER OF THE 100,000 GROUP OF AMERICAN CITIES 
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89 PER CENT. 


of the OKLAHOMAN 
and TIMES city 
circulation is 
home-delivered 


—by regular carriers who have 
definite routes of regular sub- 
scribers. 


Think what a distinct ad- 
vantage this is to you—to be 
certain that whether you adver- 
tise on Monday or Saturday, in 
May or October, your message 
goes each time direct to the 
homes of regular readers, whose 
buying habits are molded by 
consistent advertising contact. 
The Oklahoman and Times 
give a permanent audience—by 
far the largest home-delivered 
circulation in Oklahoma, morn- 
ing or evening. 


% DAILY OKLAHOMAN 
OKLAHOMA City TIMES 


New York Chicago: Detroit 


City Market * = Kangas City + Atlanta 








n Francisco 


May Net Paid Average, 157,802 Daily—04,958 Sunday 
Ghe OKLAHOMA | PUBLISHING COMPANY 
also publisher of 
The OKLAHOMA FARMER-STOCKMAN 





Making the Salesmen Members of 
a Board of Advisors 


Such an Organization Has Proved Itself a Very Valuable Unit in the 
Curlee Clothing Company 


By H. C. Phillips 


Advertising Manager, Curlee Clothing Co. 


‘b.- traveling salesmen of the 
Curlee Clothing Company 
have played a large part in form- 
ulating the sales and advertising 
policies which are greatly respon- 
sible for the country’s steady 
growth during the last twenty- 
seven years. 

Early in the history of the firm, 
S. H. Curlee realized that his 
sales force was more than a mere 
selling machine. He had. built up 


a sales organization of sensible, 
thinking men, who had practical 
ideas of their own about how the 
business could be most success- 
fully conducted, and he was quick 
to work out a plan whereby their 
suggestions might be utilized. 


The Board of Advisors, consist- 
ing of the seven leaders in sales, 
has been the ultimate outcome of 
this plan. The incidents leading 
up to its organization may be in- 
teresting. 

Only a few years after the in- 
ception of the company the sales 
force was organized into an army 
of officers and men. The leader 
in sales during the six-month 
periods during which the men 
travel with the fall and winter 
or the spring and summer lines 
was designated as the “Big Chief 
of the Curlee Army.” Under him, 
in the order that they finished, 
were the generals, colonels, 
majors, and so on down through 
the ranks to the privates. 

As the company grew, new ter- 
ritories were opened and the new 
salesmen were recruited as volun- 
teers. Their rank during the 
succeeding seasons depended en- 
tirely upon their volume of sales. 

Competition for the higher 
ranks in the army became very 
keen among the men and the 
banquet which concluded each 
semi-annual sales convention was 
a very significant occasion, when 


the new officers were commis- 
sioned and seated at the banquet 
table in the order that they fin- 
ished, based on their net sales. 
The leaders were bestowed with 
all the honors that their rank 
deserved 


HOW THE CURLEE ARMY GREW 


In the early days of the com- 
pany the Curlee army covered only 
the territory adjacent to the home 
office, but as the business grew 
and new territories were exploited, 
it became large enough to divide 
into two divisions. The men who 
traveled in the older territories 
were assigned to the artillery 
division and those in the newer 
territories were assigned to the 
cavalry. Each division had its 
own officers. 

As the business continued to 
grow and new salesmen were em- 
ployed to travel in every State 
in the Union, the cavalry became 
much larger than the artillery, so 
it was again divided and the in- 
fantry was formed. This division 
was composed of the men in the 
territories most recently opened. 
It also had its own officers, whose 
rank was determined according to 
their net sales. 

Any man in any one of the 
three divisions was eligible to be- 
come the Big Chief of the Curlee 
Army. . Today the Big Chief is 
not only the generalissimo of the 
army, but is also the chairman of 
the Board of Advisors, which is 
an advisory body of salesmen 
composed of the general and 
colonel of each division. 

Our Board of Advisors has de- 
veloped into a very valuable in- 
stitution. It is no easy matter for 
a manufacturer to sit at a desk 
and work out plans for the pro- 
motion of a better and more profit- 
able business relationship with 
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dealers hundreds of miles away, 
for an idea which is feasible in 
one part of the country might be 
entirely impracticable in another. 
The salesmen are in constant con- 
tact with the dealers and discuss 
with them daily their needs and 
their difficulties, so there is no 
better place for an executive to go 
for reliable information than to 
the sales force. They are in a 
position to know what the style 
trend is, what patterns are gain- 
ing or losing in popularity, the 
price requirements of merchants in 
different parts of the country and 
many such matters which come 
up for decision daily in a clothing 
manufacturing business. 

The membership of the Board 
of Advisors changes twice every 
year and the new board is an- 
nounced at the banquet. The 
members are given a preferred 
position at the banquet table, their 
pictures are printed in an elabo- 
rate menu and they are honored in 
many other ways, both by their 
fellow-traveling men and the firm, 
for they are distinguished men in 
the Curlee Clothing Company. 

They fight hard throughout the 
entire season for a place on the 
board and in fact the interest of 
the men in these seats and in the 
higher ranks of the army seems 
to be as great as the interest in 
the increased income which goes 
with them on account of their in- 
creased sales. In many instances 
the men remain in their territories 
longer and work harder for no 
other reason than the hope of 
becoming a board member, or an 
officer of high rank. The com- 
petitive spirit which is aroused in 
them keeps them working at high 
pitch. 

They are kept informed during 
the season as to their standing by 
the publication of our “Curlee 
Army News,” a weekly which 
commends the leaders for their 
good work and encourages in- 
creased activity in the men who 
are lagging. On the cover of the 
magazine is published the picture 
of the leader in sales over the en- 
tire army, with smaller photo- 
graphs of the leaders of the artil- 
lery, cavalry and infantry. On the 
first page is shown the weekly 
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standing of the men in their 
respective divisions, based on their 
gross sales, and on page two the 
relative standing for the season. 
No figures are published, so that 
no man knows what volume he 
must sell to overtake the man 
ahead of him. 

Further on in the paper is 
printed a list of the members of 
the Live Wire Brigade. These are 
the men in each division who have 
sold more goods during the season 
than during the same period a year 
previous. It is a real honor for 
a Curlee salesman to be a mem- 
ber of the Live Wire Brigade and 
the organization has been a power- 
ful incentive to increase sales ef- 
fort. 

Those salesmen who have sold 
less goods than they did during 
the same season the previous year 
are relegated to the “Morgue,” and 
the page in the “Army News” 
which lists their names is out- 
lined in a heavy black mourning 
border. The salesman whose per- 
centage of loss is the greatest is 
given the title of “Morgue Keeper 
of the Curlee Army,” and under 
him are the first and second Pall 
Bearers of each division. Should 
there be other officers who are 
showing a loss, their names are 
listed in the order of their per- 
centage of loss, those showing the 
greatest loss at the top. 


AN HONOR WORTH STRIVING FOR 


Most Curlee salesmen are mem- 
bers of the Live Wire Brigade, 
so it is mortifying to an officer 
to find himself in the Morgue. It 
is the goal of each division to have 
its members 100 per cent Live 
Wires and there is considerable 
rivalry between the divisions to 
attain this honor. 

The desire to be a ranking of- 
ficer in the army, to be a member 
of the Live Wire Brigade and to 
keep out of the Morgue, has main- 
tained the interest of our sales- 
men in their work, but the great- 
est incentive which they have to 
work hard and intelligently is the 
possibility of winning a member- 
ship on the Board of Advisors. It 
is not only the honor that attracts 
them, but the chance to better 
themselves in their own territories 
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by having a voice in working out 
the sales and advertising plans and 
the opportunity to exchange con- 
structive ideas with other success- 
ful salesmen, They also enjoy the 
distinction of having their names 
lithographed on the company’s 
letterheads. 

The board meets on the day 
preceding each sales convention, 
which is usually held four times 
each year. The two most import- 
ant meetings are called in the 
spring and the fall, just before 
the men start out with the new 
lines, and-it is at these meetings 
that the most essential matters are 
brought up for discussion. 

The board meets in its own 
nicely appointed room, on the glass 
door of which are painted the names 
of the members. The member- 
ship changes about 50 per cent 
each season and after the sales- 
men all leave the office on the 
evening of the banquet the new 
names. are painted on the door, so 
that they will be prominently dis- 
played on the following morning, 
when the men return to pack their 
trunks. 


THE BIG CHIEF PRESIDES 


Mr. Curlee, president of the 
company, and occasionally other 
executives, sit with the board dur- 
ing its sessions. The meeting is 
called to order by the Big Chief, 
who then proceeds to call on each 
member for matters which they 
believe should have the board’s 
consideration. If questions come 
up which necessitate the presence 
of other department heads, they 
are immediately called into the 
meeting, but Mr. Curlee keeps well 
informed on the subjects discussed 
and immediate decisions can be 
made, 

Usually the first matter con- 
sidered is the new line of suits 
and overcoats. After the models 
and patterns have been described 
and the prices made known, the 
members express their opinions 
of the salability of the line and 
whether minor changes are neces- 
sary to meet the requirements of 
the dealers in their parts of the 
country. If changes are suggested, 
they are discussed pro and con, 
with the view of arriving at a 
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decision whereby a well-balanced 
line can be manufactured that will 
sell in the greatest volume all over 
the country. Of course, radical 
changes are impossible at that 
time, for the salesmen’s models 
have already been made up, but if 
the consensus of opinion among 
the men is in favor of a change, 
every consideration is given their 
opinion when the line is being 
made up for the following season. 
Their recommendations are gov- 
erned by the suggestions and de- 
mands. of their customers, for it 
has always been the policy of our 
company to manufacture a line of 
clothing which will meet, so far as 
possible, the requirements of the 
greatest number of dealers. 

Prices are discussed, not of the 
line which they are about to take 
out on the road, for they are 
based upon costs which have al- 
ready been computed, but of the 
line for the next season. If there 
is a demand for a suit or over- 
coat to sell at a particular retail 
price, and the majority of the 
board members feel that it is a 
valuable addition to the line, they 
usually get it, provided the 
garments are not priced too low 
to permit of the standard. of 
quality which the firm rigidly 
maintains nor too high to be in- 
cluded in the medium-price range, 
which it is the policy of the com- 
pany to manufacture. The men 
are thoroughly familiar with these 
and other policies of the house, 
many of which were formulated 
by them or their predecessors, and 
seldom recommend vital changes 
unless changing conditions seem 
to warrant a complete divergence. 

The meeting leads on into a dis- 
cussion of other matters, such as 
terms, shipping methods, delivery 
dates, complaints from dealers and 
many other details, all of which 
are disposed of as they come up. 
In the past many of our most 
original and effective advertising 
ideas have emanated from Board 
of Advisors meetings. 

When the business of the meet- 
ing has been concluded, commit- 
tees are appointed for the instruc- 
tion of the volunteers. It is the 
duty of the board to select the 
men who are best qualified to 
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familiarize ‘the new men with the 
line and the policies of the com- 
pany, and to assist them in every 
way possible to get started right 
in their new work. The responsi- 
bility rests largely upon them as 
leaders of the Curlee Army to de- 
velop the new men. 

Before the board adjourns plans 
are made for the sales convention 
which occupies the three days fol- 
lowing the day of the meeting. 
The order of the business of the 
convention is decided upon and 
committees are appointed from 
among the salesmen to arrange 
for the entertainment and banquet. 

The work of the board does not 
end with the conclusion of its 
meeting. All during the conven- 
tion and, in fact, all through the 
season, they remain the leaders 
of their fellow salesmen. The Big 
Chief has entire charge of the 
convention and is the main speaker 
at all of the meetings. He and 
the other members of the board 
are entirely responsible for its suc- 
cess, for the executives of the 
company have nothing to do with 
its direction and speak only when 
they are called on by him. The 
fact that, by their unusual sales 
ability, the board members have 
attained the high position that 
they hold, qualifies them as speak- 
ers whose words command the 
respect of the entire sales force, 
and their constructive talks have 
always been inspirational. 

Our board has proved itself a 
very valuable unit in our business 
and although the duties of its 
members are many and their re- 
sponsibilities great, their minds 
are never taken off their primary 
job—which is selling. 


Has Syracuse Washing Ma- 
chine Account 


The Syracuse Washing Machine 
Company, Syracuse, N. Y., maker of the 
Easy Washing Machine, has appointed 
Henri, Hurst & McDonald, Chicago ad- 
vertising agency, to direct its y= 
tising account. Magazines will be u 


Craftex Company Appoints 
Porter Agency 


The Porter Corporation, Boston ad- 
vertising agency, has been appointed by 
the Craftex Company, Boston, to handle 
its publication advertising. 
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Redfield Agency Becomes Red- 
field-Coupe, Inc. 


Frank J. Cou for the last several 
years vice-presi ent of Dorrance, Sul- 
livan & Company, Inc., New York ad- 
vertising agency, has resigned to be- 
come a partner in the my 2 formed 
company of Redfield-Coupe, New 
York, formerly the Redfield Advertising 
Agency, Inc. 

Before joining the Dorrance, Sulli- 
van agency, Mr. Coupe was vice-presi- 
dent and sales manager of the Sonora 
Phonograph Company, Inc. He was at 
one time a partner in the agency of 
Coupe & Wilcox, = which he was 
associated for ten years. Later he 
joined the Redfield Advertising Agency, 
to which he now returns as a partner. 


I. R. Spector with Wm. H. 
Rankin 


I. Raymond Spector has joined the 
Wm. H. Rankin Company, Inc., adver- 
tising agency, in an executive and con- 
tact capacity. Mr. Spector, who 
formerly conducted his own advertising 
business at ———. under the name 
of Raymond Spector & Company, Inc., 
will divide his time between the Phila- 
delphia and New York offices of the 
Wm. H. Rankin agency. 


F. L. Stone Advanced by Uni- 
versal Portland Cement 


F. L. Stone, assistant general sales 
manager of the. Universal Portland Ce- 
ment Company, Chicago, has been made 
general sales manager. He succeeds 
Blaine S. Smith, who resigned to be- 
come president ‘of the Pennsylvania- 
Dixie Cement Corporation. Mr. Stone 
has been with the Universal company 
for eighteen years. 


Dona Castile Soap Account to 
Blackett-Sample-Hummert 


The Armour Soap Works, a division 
of Armour & Company, Chicago, has 
appointed Blackett-Sample-Hummert, 
Inc., Chicago advertising agency, to 
direct the advertising of Dona Castile 
soap. 


To Direct Advertising of Gan- 
nett Rochester Papers 


E. P. Gosling, formerly Y qprertisins 
manager of the ‘ochester . * 

Union, has been appointed odventiote 
director of the Rochester Times-Union 
and Democrat & Chronicle. 


Appoints M. P. Gould Agency 


E. Frederics, Inc., New York, man; 
ufacturer of permanent waving machines 
and qo and hair dyes, has ap 

inted the M. P. Gould Company, Inc., 

ew York advertising agency, to direct 
its advertising accttint. 
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Circulation 
Herald and Examiner. . . 411,515 
New York Times 405,707 
Boston Post 


N. Y. Herald-Tribune . . 

Philadelphia Inquirer . . . 277,880 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat 264,604 
Kansas City Times . . . . 248,941 
New York American . . . 206,952 


A. B. C., March 31, 1928 


any other city in 
ALL AMERICA 


is there a standard size 
morning newspaper with 
as large a circulation as 


The Chicago Herald and 


Examiner. 


Daily Circulation 411,515 
Sunday Circulation 1,515,907 


THE CHICAGO 
HERALD and EXAMINER 


National Advertising Manager—J. T. McGIVERAN 
EUCLID M. COVINGTON T. C. HOFFMEYER 


285 Madison Ave., New York 625-6 Hearst Bidg., San Francisco 
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New York Eveninc Journat 


Fore! 





Johnny Farrell coming 
through. 


The smiling Irish lad who 
won the National Open in 
one of the most stirring 
battles in the history of the 
links classic has joined the 
sports staff of the Evening 
Journal—a new champion 
on an already champion 
sports staff. 


Johnny is holder of every 
worthwhile American pro- 
fessional championship. He 
scaled Olympian heights 
on the Olympia links in 
Chicago when he humbled 
Bobby Jones, heretofore re- 
garded as invincible, to win 
his greatest glory. 





JOHNNY FARRELL 

National Open Golf Champion 

Starting July 9, Johnny will 
contribute articles on his specialty three times a week. He 
will tell YOU how to improve your golf game, how to 
overcome weakness with the mashie, the putter or the 
midiron. He will detail helpful little points of play which 
will make Mr. Bogey appear less formidable. 


Johnny’s writings are as fresh as his inviting smile and 
as entertaining as his bubbling good humor. His articles 
will be a real contribution to the royal and ancient game. 


Thousands of golf enthusiasts throughout Metropolitan 
New York will read what Johnny Farrell has to say in the 
New York Evening Journal. 
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nithe richest market in the world 
for Sport Equipment 
and Sport Clothes 


Here is the greatest sales territory in America for 
Golf Sets, Golf Balls, Golf Clothes, Golf Hose and 
Golf Shoes. In New York’s suburban area there 
are more Country Clubs and Public Links than in 
any other 50-mile area in the U. S. 


The New ‘York Evening Journal DOMINATES this 
market. Nearly half of all the people who buy any New 
York evening newspaper buy the Evening Journal. 


And now, the latest champ, Johnny Farrell, joins the 
biggest championship array of sporting writers—such as 
Farnsworth, Corum, Tad, Mercer, Frick, O’Neill, Thorp, 
McGurk, Coffman, Tunney, McGraw and Maureen Orcutt, 
Women’s Metropolitan Golf Champion. 


The New York Evening Journal offers merchants and 
manufacturers of sport clothes and sport equipment an in- 
comparable opportunity for increasing sales in the New 
York Market. 


NEW YORK 
EVENING JOURNAL 


The Greatest Circulation of any Evening Newspaper in America 
and a QUALITY Circulation at THREE CENTS a Copy 
Daily and FIVE CENTS Saturday 


Hearst Building 9 EAST FORTIETH STREET Book Tower Building 
Chicago, Ill. New York City Detroit, Mich. 
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taking any English 


newspaper get 
The Detroit News 


ADVERTISERS in the Detroit market can not get 
away from the one outstanding reason for its being 

an unusual market—the fact that one newspaper 

reaches 82% of all homes taking any English news- 

paper! This fact ascertained by an actual house to 

house survey and accepted by one of its competitors as a 

true condition is mainly responsible for its leader- 
ship in advertising, carrying more volume than 
both other Detroit papers combined. 


The Detroit News 


The HOME newspaper 


New York Office Chicago Office 
I, A. KLEIN, 50 E. 42nd St. J. E. LUTZ, 6 No. Michigan Ave. 





Advertising Association Again 
Reorganizes Itself 


Advertising Clubs to Be Given Greater Representation in the 
International Advertising Association 


PRINTERS’ INK’s Convention 
Headquarters, Detroit, Mich. 
Special by Wire, July 9 

EFORE the convention of the 

International Advertising As- 
sociation, which opened at Detroit 
on July 8, comes to a close, the 
association will have been reor- 
ganized again. A strong plea for 
unanimous approval of a plan of 
reorganization was made by the 
retiring president, C. K. Wood- 
bridge, at the first business session 
of the convention and at the an- 
nual meeting of the Advertising 
Commission. 

A study of the proposed plan 
indicates that the thought back of 
it is a desiré to give greater repre- 
sentation in the association to ad- 
vertising clubs. The name of the 


organization was. once Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World. 
That name was changed to the 
present name several years ago, 
under a plan which sought to 
bring organized divisions of ad- 


vertising such as the Window 
Display Association, Newspaper 
Association and Outdoor Associa- 
tion, for example, into more active 
participation in the work of the 
association. 

The new plan, which the retir- 
ing president hopes will be in op- 
eration before the close of this 
convention, does not change the 
name of the organization, the 
character of its membership or its 
objectives. It changes its consti- 
tution and by-laws. 

The most important change is a 
reorganization of the Advertising 
Commission. In this Commission 
the business groups of advertising 
have been represented along with 
advertising clubs. It is now pro- 
posed to organize a separate body 
of advertising club representatives 
by creating an advertising club 
board... The members of that 
board would be the chairmen of 
sectional associations of advertis; 


ing clubs, all presidents and all 
immediate past presidents of clubs. 
The Advertising Commission 
would be continued as it is at 
present with the exception that the 
advertising clubs would not be 
represented in it. The chairman 
of the new advertising club board 
and the chairman of the Advertis- 
ing Commission, under this plan, 
would automatically become vice- 
presidents of the association. 
The change of next importance 
in the new plan is the creation of 
a governing board of seventeen 
members to succeed the present 
executive members. This board 
would be made up of twelve mem- 
bers, who would be picked by the 
present administration, and of the 
five elected officers of the asso- 
ciation. The twelve picked men on 
this board would, in a sense,- be 
self-perpetrating in office in that 
they would recommend their suc- 
cessors to a nominating committee. 


DETROIT PLAN A SUCCESS 


The indications are that Detroit 
has made a great success of the 
convention by its hard work on 
the so-called Detroit plan which it 
proposed at last year’s convention. 
Advertising interests of Detroit 
have introduced at this convention 
a new type of advertising exposi- 
tion and have more than kept their 
promise to make the convention 
pay its own way. They are able 
to report at this time a profit of 
more than $15,000, and hope to in- 
crease that amount to $20,000. 
That sum will be given to the as- 
sociation as an endowment fund. 

Detroit advertising interests 
have shown marked ability in ar- 
ranging the program for the gen- 
eral sessions of the convention. An 
annual address delivered by one of 
Detroit’s foremost industrial ex- 
ecutives, R. H. Grant, vice-presi- 
dent, Chevrolet Motor Co., opened 
the general sessions after welcom- 
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ing addresses and the retiring 
president’s report had been made. 
Mr. Grant asked that advertising 
men be more modest in their 
claims of creating successful busi- 
hesses of the country alone and 
unaided. His main message, as re- 
ported elsewhere in this issue, was 
on the advertising agent’s work 
for the advertiser. 

The only other address at the 
general session on the opening day 
of the convention was made by 
Philip H. Gadsden, of the United 
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Gas Improvement Co., Philadelphia. 
The Advertising Commission at 
its annual meeting on the opening 
day of the convention elected 
Major P. F. O’Keefe, head of a 
Boston agency, to succeed George 
M. Burbach as president. Other 
new officers are William E. Dona- 
hue, Chicago Tribune, vice-presi- 
dent, and Colonel H. H. Burdick, 
of R. L. Polk and Company. Both 
Mr. Woodbridge and Mr. Burbach 
have made strong pleas for con- 
tinuing the association organ. 


Highlights of the Convention 


Embryonic 
Space Sellers Get a 
College Course 


Ts steps which led up to the 
addition of a course in space 
selling on the curriculum of the 
University of Oregon were re- 
viewed in a paper by W. F. G. 
Thacher, professor of advertising 
at that university, which he read 
at the meeting of the National 
Association of Teachers of Mar- 
keting and Advertising. His de- 
scription follows: 

“Some time ago the dean of the 
School of Journalism gave a spe- 
cial direction to the work of the 
school in the interests of those 
students who, immediately, or at 
some time after graduation, either 
as owner or lessor or manager, 
might assume the direction of a 
newspaper or magazine property. 
In casting about for teaching ma- 
terial to harmonize with this idea, 
I found that there was none, or 
very little, available. To supply 
this deficiency, I obtained a posi- 
tion in the advertising department 
of the Oregon Journal, published 
at Portland, and worked there one 
summer, dividing my time between 
the local display and national ad- 
vertising departments, and learning 
what I could about the manage- 
ment of the entire organization and 
its correlation to the editorial and 
circulation departments. 

“From that experience, and from 
other investigations, I have de- 


veloped a course which, so far as 
I know, is unique. It is, in effect, 
a description of the workings of 
the advertising departments of pub- 
lications. It has to do with the 
advantages of advertising in news- 
papers, and in general, trade and 
class magazines; advertising rates, 
the management of the classified, 
local display, and national adver- 
tising departments; merchandising, 
cut and copy service, censorship, 
‘publicity,’ promotion, and so on. 
“As I see it now, it is hard for 
me to understand why this field 
has been left vacant so long. It 
is a fact that nearly half of all the 
persons engaged in advertising are 
especially interested in selling ad- 
vertising—and most of them in sell- 
ing publication advertising. Here 
is a field in which the youngster 
is given a chance, and in which the 
rewards for the most successful are 
commensurate with his success.” 


Where Ad- 
vertising Clubs Should 
Draw a Line 


What should be the attitude of 
clubs toward participation in com- 
munity affairs? This question is one 
which concerns every advertis- 
ing club. It was made the subject 
of an address by Mrs. Jose- 
phine Clancey Wice before a. meet- 
ing of the Federation of Women’s 
Advertising Clubs. Mrs. Wice, 
who is president of the Los An- 
geles Advertising Association of 
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s this a national record ? 


FP... 


In first 6 months of 
1928, The NEWS 
gained 234,395 lines 
of Food and Gro- 
cery advertising 
over same period 
of 1927! 


New York: "310 East 42nd St 


Iw 1927, The INDIANAPOLIS 
NEWS, with its 6 issues a week, 
carried a total of 1,075,989 agate 
lines of Food and Grocery adver- 
tising, exclusive of beverages. Of 
course this represents overwhelming 
leadership in Indianapolis—all other 
Indianapolis papers combined (13 
issues) carried only 510,122 lines. 
. . . And, so far as we have been 
able to learn, this was a national 
record for the year among all news- 
papers in America! 


An exceptional merchandising mar- 
ket . . . an exceptional advertising 
medium—these are the reasons for 
NEWS leadership! 


DON BRIDGE, Advertising Manager 


DAN A. CARROLL . . j. E. LUTZ 
Chicago: ree Tower Bldg. 


DELIVERED TO THE HOME — READ BY THE FAMILY 
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Women, offered a simple but well 
defined guiding policy. 

Its initial provision calls for an 
analysis of the responsibility of 
the club to the community in which 
it exists. In making this analysis, 
Mrs. Wice cautioned that there be 
kept in mind the fact that the 
function of a lively and active ad- 
vertising club is to make the com- 
munity, its members and guests 
advertising conscious. “The club 
can best serve the profession and 
the community by developing this 
phase of business,” counseled the 
speaker. “Although there are re- 
sponsibilities that every group 
should line up and work for, such 
as the Community Chest and Red 
Cross, advertising clubs were 
formed for a very definite pur- 
pose and that purpose was not 
charity. 

“There are luncheon clubs, busi- 
ness clubs and service clubs formed 
for the purpose of good fellow- 
ship and friendship in business. 
They have passed the point in their 
existence where fellowship will 
suffice as a raison détre. These 
are the organized units which 
can best be associated with the 
various drives and civic promo- 
tional projects. 

“There are notable instances, 
stated Mrs. Wice, “where adver- 
tising clubs can do splendid service 
for the community. The Adcraft 
Club of Detroit handles, I believe, 
the entire advertising and publicity 
of the Community Chest in De- 
troit. The Los Angeles Advertis- 
ing Club has undertaken the same 
duties for the local Community 
Chest. While these are highly 
commendable community activities, 
they are only a part of the adver- 
tising club programs and do not 
occupy the spotlight. 

“On the Pacific Coast we cele- 
brate largely. In fact, we greatly 
enjoy celebrating everything—in- 
cluding Raisin Day, Movie Week, 
Laugh Week, Boy’s Week, Olive 
Day, ad infinitum, not to mention 
the more widely recognized holi- 
days. Every day brings to the 
club offices requests for assistance 
in some type of drive from vari- 
ous exploitation experts. This, as 
is evident, would occupy the en- 


” 
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tire time of the club meetings, if 
permitted, and would enlist the en- 
tire membership in functioning for 
the sole purpose of putting over 
community affairs and other af- 
fairs not necessarily community or 
civic in nature. However, most ad- 
vertisine club platforms are and 
should be open (for announcements 
and explanations) to those who 
are assisting in worthy community 
drives. 

“Nearly every club has a par- 
ticular phase of charitable activity, 
which is carried on quietly. The 
way in which the advertising clubs 
can best contribute to the welfare 
of the community is by being en- 
terprising advertising organiza- 
tions, functioning for the bet- 
terment and _ dissemination of 
advertising and advertising con- 
sciousness.” 


on Retail Ad- 


vertising 


Borsodi 


“There is no reason why retail 
advertising should share the op- 
probrium which so many manu- 
facturers are bringing down on 
national advertising.” This was 
the opinion expressed by Ralph 
Borsodi, who was a speaker at the 
sessions of the Associated Retail 
Advertisers. 

“Retail advertising has a credi- 
table record,” declared Mr. Bor- 
sodi. “Much has been said of its 
crudities, insincerity and wastes. 
But not enough abodt the fact that 
retail advertising was the means 
for introducing the one-price policy 
in merchandising ; that retail ad- 
vertising made a universal slogan 
of the phrase, ‘The customer is 
always right,’ that retail advertis- 
ing made the policy of ‘Money 
back if not satisfied” a well-nigh 
universal policy in modern mer- 
chandising. 

“We. have a high standard of 
American production. We must 
therefore have a high Ameritan 
standard of consumption. But con- 
sumption will not keep pace with 
production unless methods of dis- 
tribution are efficient and economi- 
cal enough to enable consumers to 
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S this is written, 
late Saturday afternoon, car-own- 
ing Chicago is on the move, with 
pedestrian Chicago looking envi- 
ously on. It’s hot in Chicago, 
treason though it may be to say 
so. The beaches and the country 
clubs and the cool woods are call- 
ing. Car-owning Chicago isn’t 
very likely to answer its doorbell 
tonight nor tomorrow. 


But pedestrian Chicago is very 
much at home, listening to its sons 
and daughters and wives. 


‘‘Pal When are we going to get 
that car ?’’ 


The Chicago Evening American has, 
by well over 100,000, the largest 
evening newspaper circulation in 
Chicago. More than 90% of its total 
circulation is concentrated in Cook 
County, where 17% more cars were 
registered in 1927 than were reg- 
istered in 67 other counties in 
northern and central Illinois. 
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WM. ROGERS & SON 
SILVERPLATE 


Other regular True Story advertisers 
now include: 


Fleischmann’s Yeast 
Lux Soap and Flakes 
Linit 
Florida Citrus Exchange 
California Fruit Growers’ Exchange 
American Soap and Glycerine 
Products’ Assn. 
Northam Warren 
Daggett & Ramsdell 
Andrew Jergens Co. 
Poad’s Extract Co. 
Squibb’s Dental Cream 
Dr. Lyons Tooth Powder 
Forhan Company 


Zonite 
Mennen Co. 


rigidaire 
Fifth Avenue Corset Co. 


advertised to 


GpRADES of Coxey’s Army! 
Silver service for steam- 


fitters’ sideboards ! 


Another aristocratic  ad- 
vertiser is picking profits 
from the Wage Earner’ 
palm. 


The Wage Earner 
A New Market 


Before the war, he was not 
the best prospect. 


Today, advertisers are con- 
sidering his 259.5% income 
increase (union wage 
statistics). Glance down 
the list at the left and note 
the names of the blue 
blooded manufacturers now 
appealing to this red 
blooded market! 





) “THE ONLY MAGA 





zines 
privi 


TIN 


— - 
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Wage Earner 
Reads 
Only True Story 


hese advertisers are using 
rue Story exclusively to 


he older national maga- 

zines still talk to the once 

privileged ‘‘ white collar” 
=a classes. 


INTERNATIONAL 

ftociarion Only True 
Story is 
edited 
specifical- 
ly for the 
Wage 

Earner. 
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WRITE FOR 
NEW MARKET 
C\o NEWS c’O 


More than two thousand ex- 
ecutives read this economic 
report service each month. 


It summarizes current data 
on the economic status of the 
Wage Earner. 


Authoritative figures on em- 
ployment; detailed. reports 
of wage adjustments; new 
facts on living and buying 
habits; complete information 
is presented in readable sum- 
maries illustrated hy charts 
and tables; file size and worth 
filing. 

Because the new Wage Earner market 
is 659 of the natienal urban market, 
New Market News, the only special 
market report service covering this 
field, deserves the attention of every 





The current issue will be mailed to 
you upen est to True Story, 1920 
Bi way, New York City. ‘ 
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The Hearst trophy 


for the greatest 
display advertising 
GAIN was awarded 
The Detroit Times 
for May. 

Further confirmation 
that in Detroit 


“The Trend is to the Times” 
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buy all that manufacturers can 
produce. ; 

“This is, it seems to me,” said 
Mr. Borsodi, “the great economic 
service which retail advertisers can 
help to perform. It can create a 
demand for new merchandise. It 
can keep existing classes of mer- 
-handise moving in volume and at 
prices which enable consumers to 
buy it. It can serve the consumer 
so far as price quotations are con- 
cerned precisely as the ticker serves 
the buyers of cotton so far as 
market quotations are concerned. 

“Retail advertising has made no- 
table strides in this direction in 
recent years. Develop retail ad- 
vertising along these lines and no 
intelligent person will raise any 
questions about the function of re- 
tail advertising in the distribution 


” 


age. 


Sees 
No Let-Down for Space 
Salesmen 


“The man who is in charge of 
getting advertisements for a maga- 
zine has harder work to do than 
the editor of that magazine. Ad- 
vertisements do not come unless 
somebody goes out and sells them. 
There are so many good news- 
papers and magazines in America 
that their business is intensely com- 
petitive on the advertising side. 

“You might think that a single 
morning newspaper and evening 
newspaper could serve a city, but 
every large city has several papers. 
Naturally, they compete with one 
another; they maintain large and 
skilful selling organizations. So 
do the leading magazines. No 
matter where you see an advertise- 
ment in a publication, you can be 
sure that a hard and lively war 
has been waged behind the scenes 
before that publication secured it. 

“This war is getting harder all 
the time, and there will never be 
an armistice. I have many close 
personal friends among advertis- 
ing agents. When I call on them 
| can hardly fight my way into 
their private offices because the 
waiting rooms and halls are stuffed 
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solidly with newspaper and maga- 
zine advertising salesmen. 

“All these men are paid very 
good salaries; a lot more than you 
have to pay for young editors. 
This is right, because the adver- 
tising salesman travels a tough 
road. He makes pilgrimages from 
one advertiser to another, from 
one agency to another, before he 
writes any orders in his book. 
Contemplating the enormous ex- 
pense of maintaining this army of 
hard workers, some publishers are 
beginning to think that it could be 
very much reduced. 

“But it won’t be. So long as 
there is ambition in America, men 
will keep on starting new maga- 
zines, new newspapers. And these 
publications will have space to sell, 
and they will be obliged to sell 
their space if they are going to 
survive.” 

Harford Powel, Jr., editor, 
Youth’s Companion, before the 


Magazine Group. 


The Farmer 


Isn’t What He Used 
to Be 


¢¢7TSHE American farmer has 
definitely arrived.” 

If there is anyone who chal- 
lenges this assertion by James 
Speed, Kentucky editor of the 
Southern Agriculturist, let him 
read what Mr. Speed had to say 
at a meeting of the Agriculturai 
Publishers Association. “The typ- 
ical farmer of the slouched hat, 
of the wrinkled boots, of loosely 
fitting clothes, and with a long 
straw in his mouth, is seldom seen 
today on the cartoon pages of our 
big newspapers. He has even dis- 
appeared from the vaudeville 
stage where, for years, he had a 
prominent place.” 

Today, Mr. Speed said, the 
farmer dresses like, and looks like, 
other business men in his com- 
munity. Marked as has been the 
change in the popular conception 
of a farmer’s wearing habit, just 
as marked has been the change in 
his buying habit, explained Mr. 
Speed, who quoted instances to 
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show that the farmer is forced, 
through scarce and expensive 
labor, to buy more high-price 
machinery and finished products 
than the city man. ; 
“Naturally in reaching this huge 
farm group,” it was stated by the 
speaker, “the advertising man must 
use constant care to see that his 
copy holds exactly the proper 
flavor. I do not mean by this that 
the farmer is essentially different 
from the everyday business or 
professional .man; but I do mean 
that he has certain viewpoints, 
likes and dislikes, which need to 
be watched with care. For in- 
stance, farmers buy watches as do 
city men; but an advertisement in 
a farm paper of an extra thin, 
light, high-price watch would 
hardly be the sensible thing to do. 
Farmers, like engineers and fire- 
men on railroads, prefer a rather 
heavy and serviceable watch. 
“Even the men who do the art 
work for rural advertisements 
should be especially careful,” 
cautioned Mr. Speed. “It is quite 


easy to cause the farmer to smile 


at an advertisement when he 
should be convinced by it. I recall 
seeing a beautiful piece of copy 
promoting a brand of overalls. 
The farmer was shown cutting 
corn by hand. The only trouble 
with the art work was that no 
farmer ever used a corn knife as 
the farmer in the advertisement 
was using his. 

“Might I suggest in this con- 
nection that it would be well for 
advertising agencies to secure from 
the editorial staff of farm maga- 
zines, photographs of farm opera- 
tions to enable them to reach the 
farmer through illustrations which 
would be both direct and thor- 
oughly convincing.” 


The Hotel’s 
Responsibility in Com- 
munity Advertising 


“The rock upon which most 
community campaigns have stubbed 
their toes—upon which most of 
their advertising campaign funds 
have been wasted—is the lack of 
hotel facilities. There are just two 
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reasons why people leave their 
homes to go places, business and 
pleasure, and community advertis- 
ing campaigns are built upon one 
or the other or both of these phases 
of attractiveness. In either phase 
of presentation, through advertis- 
ing, hotel facilities represent the 
first requisite for the success of 
the campaign. 

“Many advertising campaigns 
have been nearly successful because 
of nature’s attractions and have 
made splendid showings during 
their first year. When continued 
a second and a third year they 
had hard sledding because they 
could not bring their visitors back. 
Checking up for reasons, it would 
be found that the hotels or hous- 
ing conditions were wrong some- 
where, which indicates that the 
hotel does have a decided respon- 
sibility in community advertising. 

“A well-known hotel advertis 
ing specialist said: ‘Give me good 
camping, housing and hotel facili- 
ties and I can sell any community.’ 
As a matter of fact when any 
community has taken care of its 
housing, it has already sold itself 
and I leave it to you community 
advertising experts, isn’t the hard- 
est person to sell with your com- 
munity advertising campaign the 
fellow who is already there, your 
own community ? 

“In communities where your 
hotels will not ‘lend a hand,’ buy 
them out, get such owners out of 
the way, don’t let your most neces- 
sary facility handicap your co-oper- 
ative effort. On the other hand, 
don’t expect your hotel owner to 
patronize your project of promo- 
tion unless your community pat- 
ronizes him. Many small town 
and country hotels do not have any 
‘local’ patronage, therefore they can- 
not be expected to enthuse over 
any scheme to advertise the town 
when they already have a profit- 
abe business without home trade. 


‘ The housing and catering facilities 


of your community affect the com- 
fort of its visitors therefore it is 
the business of each community 
to see to it that the hotels keep 
abreast of the times. The best 
way to make a poor hotel better 
or a good hotel profitable is to 
patronize it, When the citizens 
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That same factor which has made House 


& Garden the leader of its field in Selling 
Power, in quantity of Quality Circulation and 
in Trade Influence, has also made this maga- 
zine something more than a leader in 
Advertising Volume. This factor . . Editorial 
Efficiency . . has made House & Garden the 
co-partner in the problems of many adver- 
tisers. At their request, it has suggested new 
designs, christened new lines, styled up old 
ones, and recommended methods of securing 
added dealer cooperation . . and added dealers. 
In short, House & Garden can afford to be 
even more solicitous of the advertiser’s pros- 


perity than it is a solicitor of his advertising. 
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of a community patronize its hotels, 
then such hotels become their hotels 
and they know whether they are 
meeting all the demands for ac- 
commodations, and fulfilling their 


Random 


ELEGATES attending a ses- 

sion of the Direct Mail Ad- 
vertisers Association learned that 
the Hyatt Roller Bearing Com- 
pany, Harrison, N. J., at one time 
thought that its space advertising 
served as a feeder for ideas on 
direct-mail advertising. A study 
of what actually is the case, it was 
explained by Harry Carroll, adver- 
tising manager, has revealed the 
fact that the situation is just the 
reverse. 

The reason for this is logical 
enough, according to Mr. Carroll, 
who said: “In our publication ad- 
vertising, limited for space, we 
just have to high spot, whereas in 
our direct mail, even a single piece 
has given us material for several 
publication advertisements. So 
here direct mail gets another fine 
score because we have to prepare 
perhaps thirty different pieces of 
copy each month and getting ma- 
terial for that many different 
advertisements isn’t easy picking.” 

* * . 


Another point brought out in 
Mr. Carroll’s discussion dealt with 
the importance to direct mail of 
knowledge regarding market, 
product and sales conditions. In 
this connection he said: “Fortu- 
nately, we have at the Hyatt plant 
a market analysis department 
whose members know their bear- 
ings. They are. not part of the 
advertising department, but we take 
up so much of their time that they 
have threatened to transfer their 
pay-roll over to us. 

“Before we start a campaign, 
they are consulted. From them 
we learn the sizable potential of 
any given industry or application, 
and how far we can afford to go 
on advertising expense for the 
amount of business involved. 
From their field reports we learn 
nomenclature of industry and so 
on. We couldn't keep house with- 
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responsibility to the community.” 
R. . McFaddan, president, 
North Shore Hotel Association, 
Chicago, before the American Com- 
munity Advertising Association. 


Pickups 


out them or wouldn't try to, the, 
have proved so helpful to us.” 
. 6-2 


The minister’s executive task 
and its attending duties, including 
his employment of advertising 
was the topic of an address mac 
by William H. Leach, editor of 
Church Management, Cleveland, at 
a session of the Church Adve1 
tising Department. 

Ministers who become confused 
by the complexity of their tasks, 
Mr. Leach said, try and make 
church management take the 
blame. 

“To my mind they assume an 
error,” he continued. “Because oi 
their confusion they have lost 
their sense of historic perspective. 
rhey seem to feel that there was 
a time when all the minister had 
to do was to smile, preach and 
pray. And they resent the intru- 
sion of executive tasks, such as 
parish administration and adver- 
tising. They want the time for 
self development and preparation 
of sermons, 

“Now the fact is,” explained 
Mr. Leach, “the Christian minister 
has always had executive tasks 
rhe two historic divisions of his 
ministry have been the prophetic 
and the pastoral. Under the 
prophetic comes the preaching or 
pulpit task. In the pulpit he is a 
prophet—the voice of God. But as 
a pastor he administers his parish 
and visits his people. 1 suppose 
that it is possible for a man to be 
only a prophet if he wants to. 
A prophet is a free lance. He has 
no organization to carry along. He 
speaks from the mountain top or 
the soap box. His responsibility 
is only to God. 

“But when a man is ordained by 
the church he is no longer only a 
prophet. He becomes a pastor and 
the tasks assigned to him are ad 

(Continued on page 152) 
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C. HATCHER, 

- Detroit clothier, 
recently conducted a 
close-out sale, using 
no other advertising 
medium but The Free 
Press. What hap- 
pened is best told by 
Mr. Hatcher himself: 


q 


“The results were 
even greater than our 
expectations. From 
our first announce- 
ment each advertise- 
ment brought cus- 
tomers from all walks 
of life who bought 
not only one garment, 
but in many cases sales 
of eight to ten gar- 
ments were made to 
one customer—prov- 
ing that the morning 


The B 


VERREE & 
National 


New York Chicago 
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paper sells the genuine 
buyer.” 


q 


“Also we might state 
that the cost ran much 
below our budget. 
With no other adver- 
tising whatever The 
Free Press alone car- 
ried the sale to a com- 
plete close-out at a 
cost of 2.74%.of total 
sales.” 


q 


Yes, The Free Press 
reaches the people in 
the Detroit market 
capable of making ad- 
vertising act. 


CONKLIN, INC. 
Representatives 


Detroit San Francisco 
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-— STORES SELLING 
TO CITY TRADE 


1x 
Brand Selections 


Three-fourths of the merchants in the North- 
west are influenced in their buying decisions by 
the demands of farm families. 

In actual numbers farm families make up 
51.2% of the Northwest’s population, but that’s 
only half the story. 

Of the urban population only 22.2% is located 
in cities of 10,000 or over. This leaves nearly 
80% actually on farms, or in small towns where 
farm customers outnumber town buyers. 

Naturally merchants buy the products de- 
manded by the dominant element of their trade. 

This dominant element can be reached by the 
Northwest’s only weekly farm paper. 


abot 


can 
H Nes 
Wand Publishing Co. ‘Sate Pal, Minnenets plea 


The Northwest's Only Weekly Farm Paper day, 


S00 
Standard Farm Papers, Inc., Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
307 No. Michigan Ave., 250 Park Avenue, 
Chicago, IIl. New York 


A Northwestern Institution Since 1882 
Member Standard Farm Paper Unit 























When We Apologize by Letter, 
We Apologize 


Reservations or Even the Suspicion of Insincerity Make an Apology 
Useless, Is Eline’s Creed 


By H. A. Doharr 


Correspondence Supervisor, Eline’s, Inc., Milwaukee 


CCASIONALLY we have to 

write a letter of apology to a 
ustomer. We deal direct with 
many thousands of retailers in the 
ale of popular-priced candies, 
chocolate, cocoa and coatings. This 
being so, and our organization be- 
ing made up of human beings, it 
would be strange indeed if we 
ccasionally (although with the 
hest intentions in the world) did 
not handle somebody unjustly or 
improperly. 

Our constant endeavor of course 
is to have such a perfectly oper- 
ating system that no such occa- 
sions will arise. No matter how 
small may be the number of mis- 
understandings and justifiable the 


complaints that come up in each 
day’s business we regard it as too 
large. Each episode or letter of the 
kind is a red danger signal indi- 
cating some thing that ought to be 


corrected. Needless to say, the 
remedy is applied wherever pos- 
sible. 

But, regardless of how nearly 
100 per cent our system may be, 
we do things and say things to 
our customers now and again that 
we should not do and say; like- 
wise we leave undone things that 
should be done. We do not like 
to have our mistakes, either of 
omission or commission, brought 
home to us. We want to know 
about them, of course, so that we 
can avoid them in the future. 
Nevertheless, it is vastly more 
pleasant to go on, from day to 
lay, and find that one is doing a 
good job and that nobody has any 
valid reason to complain. 

It is even less enjoyable to ad- 
mit the fault and apologize for 
our errors. We do not enjoy this 
iny more than anybody else 
would. But, in apologizing we go 
the whole route without any 
equivocation or evasion. In other 


words, when we apologize, we 
apologize. 

Without presuming, or desiring, 
to try to instruct anybody, I should 
like to lay down the dictum right 
here that a half apology—at least 
of the written kind—is worse than 
none at all. It is better by far to 
ignore the customer’s complaint 
or to fight him to a finish than 
grudgingly to admit he is right 
and then to try to climb out of 
the situation lamely or un- 
graciously. If the apology is made 
at all it should be full, complete 
and satisfying. It should be sin- 
cere and truthful—not a mere col- 
lection of high-sounding and 
sugar-coated words that talk much 
and say little. 

For example, our books showed 
that one of our valued customers 
owed us a small current bill. 
Through a perfectly ridiculous 
mistake on the part of the man 
who was then our collection man- 
ager, his account was referred to 
our legal department for collec- 
tion. Instead of the ordinary 
statement which he should have 
received he got a letter from an 
attorney calling his attention to his 
alleged “overdue account” and in- 
sisting upon immediate settlement. 
He replied at once that his bill had 
been paid and that he was through 
with an organization that would 
deal with him in that way. Inves- 
tigation showed that he was cor- 
rect. We wrote him this letter : 


Dear Sir: 

Our attorney, Mr. Harold G. Olsen, 
referred the file pertaining to your ac- 
count to my personal attention, and all 
I can say is, that there is an apology 
due you from Eline’s. 

The careless manner in which your 
account was handled by our former col- 
lection manager is one of the reasons 
why he is no longer with us. Your 
account should never have gone near 
our attorney. 

We try to conduct our affairs in an 
intelligent, businesslike way, but occa- 
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sionally a blunder is made, as in your 
case. But we are all human here and 
our department heads are supposed to 
exercise good judgment. 

In your case, the $37.24 was credited, 
in error, to another customer who, by 
Se way, went bankrupt in spite of that 
act. 

When such blunders are brought to 
our attention there are just two things 
left for us to do. Rectify the blunder 
and express our regrets. The blunder 
— been rectified, and, needless to say, 

et the whole affair including the 


eee of your business, which we valued. 


It was not an easy thing for an 
organization the size of ours to 
admit that its collection depart- 
ment had been so poorly operated. 
But what else was there to do? 
The customer was right. If we 
had only expressed conventional 
regret over the occurrence and 
then tried to save the department’s 
face in some manner or other, we 
should have been adding insult to 
injury. 

An organization sometimes hesi- 
tates to admit fault because of the 
fear that it thereby may lose 
prestige in the customer’s eyes. 
This brings up the question 
how far a manufacturer should go 
in upholding or defending the acts 
of his representatives. 

“So far as the outside world 
goes,” a manufacturer once said, 
“my salesmen are always right. 
When they get into jams, I am 
going to defend them right or 
wrong—either that or fire them. 
They will have to settle with me 
for their mistakes, of course. I 
shall get after them good and 
plenty; but heaven help anybody 
else who tries to do so.” 

This gentleman’s somewhat rad- 
ical stand is not entirely without 
reason. A salesman’s mistake may 
be rectified insofar as any claim 
of the customer is concerned; he 
may be disciplined and admon- 
ished in private with good results 
to himself and without the humil- 
iation or embarrassment he might 
suffer in being denounced to the 
customer. 

A few months ago, one or two 
of our salesmen promised cus- 
tomers they would do certain 
things that were absolutely opposed 
to our policy. When, following out 
the regular routine of our system, 
the things were not done, the cus- 
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tomers made complaint. Here is 
one of the letters we wrote: 


Dear Sir: 

Your letter of the 19th has been 
brought to my attention, and while it 
is a shock to learn of the manner in 
which our representatives have served 
you, we are deeply indebted to you for 
these facts. Had you remained silent 
we would never have known these con- 
ditions existed 

Our success, Mr. Lynch, depends 
solely upon our ability to give you candy 
at a minimum cost, which is free oi 
unfavorable criticism and whose qual- 
ity is unequaled. We have backed this 
up by incorporating honesty, integrity, 
reliability and service in our sales pol 
icy. We are determined to be leaders 
in our line, and we are not going to 
permit an ideal to be smashed by the 
rash promises of a few salesmen. 

While we do not approve or sanction 
the sale of our candy contingent upon 
special sales demonstrations, and we 
will not accept an order known to be 
sold under such conditions, we do ex- 
pect and insist that our salesmen carry 
out any and all promises. In every 
instance of this kind that has come to 
our attention we stood behind the cus- 
tomer and absorbed his losses. Why? 
Because he was innocent in the trans- 
action and didn’t know that the sales- 
man was violating Eline’s policy. We 
are going to do the same thing with 
you. We value your account too highly 
to lose it, and if you will tell us what 
you have actually lost by these two 
transactions, you have my _ assurance 
that retribution will be made immedi- 
ately. 

We are going to do everything pos- 
sible to retain your good-will and con- 
fidence, and we are not going to per- 
mit our pleasant business relations to 
be severed without making an effort to 
rectify the mistakes of our salesmen. 


Whatever may be said for or 
against repudiation of sales repre- 
sentatives there can be little doubt 
that here was an issue impossible 


to straddle. Either our salesmen 
in these cases were right or they 
were wrong. As we saw it, there 
was only one thing to do. That 
was to go the whole way, admit 
the fault fully and freely and make 
retribution. 

I don’t think we lost any pres- 
tige or business through writing 
this letter. In fact, if I am any 
judge of human nature, the exact 
opposite necessarily and naturally 
would be the case. 

Letters of apology—how far 
should they go? 

A very good answer to this 
question appears in “Lord of Him- 
self,” a recent work of fiction by 
Percy Marks. The book contains 
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often before going ahead we suggest some 
other form of treatment. We find that most 
people are quite receptive to new ideas, 
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a letter written by one Carl Peters 
to Ivan Loshakoff, a pianist. 

These letters, which explain 
themselves, have such an intimate 
bearing on the subject I am dis- 
cussing here that I think it is 
worth while to quote them in full. 
I have recently referred them to 
all our correspondents as showing 
the proper technique and spirit of 
letters of apology. 

First the letter written by 
Peters: 


Dear Ivan: 

I am afraid that your instinct will be 
to throw this letter in the waste-basket 
unread when you see whom it is from. 
Do what you like with it after you 
have read it, but I beg of you at least 
to read it. 

want you to know that I am grate- 
ful to you for playing for my mother, 
but I am more grateful to you for 
playing at her funeral. I don’t know 
how to thank you for that. I am grate- 
ful to Norry, too, but he is my friend. 
I know that you hate me. That is 
what makes me so grateful. I know 
how easy it is to be kind to people 
you like, but it takes somebody spiendid 
to be kind to people he hates. 

I suppose you will always dislike me, 
and I’m sorry. It will never make any 
difference what you do and say, I can 
never dislike you. You did something 
so generous and beaut.ful that I shall 
always know how fine you are. Milton 
Lubold told me more than once that I 
didn’t understand you. 

don’t now, but I know I was a 
fool. 

I can’t say all that I want to. I 
don’t know how, but surely you can 
see that I am thanking you with my 
whole heart. Even the funeral is beau- 
tiful to me because of you. 


This generous expression appar- 
ently convinced the pianist that he 
too had something to apologize for 
and he wrote: 


Dear Carl: 

Your letter made me more ashamed 
than I have ever been in my life and 
I am often ashamed. I did nothing 
beautiful, nothing generous. Everything 
that I did was selfish, and part of it 
was cruel. 

I came to your home to play because 
I thought I was humiliating you, and 
for no other reason. I can’t tell you 
how your gratitude makes me feel. I 
must explain. I'd like to say it to 
you, but I haven’t the courage. I’m 
going to write it. 

I made myself hate you. You started 
with repulsion when you first saw me. 
I could have killed you. And then in 
spite of myself I began to like you. 
I didn’t want to. I told myself that 
you were a vulgar money-grubber and 
that you had no appreciation of fine 
things, but I could never make myself 
believe it. You were always polite to 
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me, and that made it harder. I don’t 
know what made me hate you so, but 
I do know that I wanted to hurt 
you. I might as well tell the whole 
truth. I hated you most because girls 
liked you. I guess I won’t go into that 
but just imagine that you look like m: 
and then maybe you'll understand. 

I came to your house that day feel 
ing cruel ool mean and then I saw 
your mother. Oh, yes, that’s anothe: 
thing I hated you for. You had neve: 
introduced her to me. Every time Lu 
bold spoke of her I wanted to kill you 
Peters, she didn’t shrink when she 
looked at me. I can’t tell you how | 
felt, but something hard and cruel i: 
me melted, and I felt stronger than | 
ever have in my life. I don’t think 
that I can ever quite forgive you fo 
not letting me know her. I know that 
she would have understood. 

And then afterwards I realized what 
it must have cost you to come to me 
and how much you must have loved 
your mother. In that minute that | 
saw her, I loved her too, and wanted 
to show how much I loved and honored 
her. That’s why I played at the fu- 
neral. It wasn’t generous at all; it 
was just selfish. 

Carl, I’ve never told anybody the 
things that I’ve told you in this letter 
but I am too ashamed not to be honest 
I ask you to forgive me, and I ask you 
to be my friend. No matter what | 
may do or say, please understand that 
I can’t help it. I’ve never asked any- 
body to be my friend before, Carl. 

Don’t laugh at me, please. I get 
lots of applause, but—don’t know how 
to say it—but, Carl, I shrink myself 
when I look in the glass. 


Many a good idea valuable to 
the sales manager, the advertising 
copy writer or the correspondent 
can be found in fiction as well as 
in everyday life. The big thought 
I get out of the exchange of let 
ters between the pianist and his 
former enemy is this: 

Letters of apology (especially 
those written in business) are 
among the most difficult to write 
inasmuch as their basic quality 
is sincerity. The slightest note of 
insincerity will make itself felt 
and totally destroy their object. Ii 
they are going to be sincere they 
must be utterly frank. Don't 
apologize unless you mean it and 
then go just as far as may be 
necessary to make the apology 
complete. 


San Francisco “Examiner” Ap- 
points James R. Nourse 


James R. Nourse, who has been man- 
ager of the Universal Service, Inc., New 
York, has been appointed editor of the 
San Francisco Examiner. 


. 
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Because the Times-Union 
actually reaches the homes of 
busy Jacksonville through its 
own home-delivery system, 
national advertisers have the 
opportunity to deliver their 
messages seven days a week 
through these 


27,000 Open Doors 


Among the ‘“‘open doors’’ which your message 
may enter are the homes of thousands of wage- 
earners who receive—and spend—a big weekly 
payroll. Other homes represent a complete cross- 
section of the business and professional life of 
this center of industries, distribution and commerce 
in the Southeast. 





A canvasser could not enter even a fraction. of 
the ‘“‘open doors”’ where the Times-Union is eagerly 
welcomed seven days a week. The logical process 
of reasoning is that if you want to reach the people 
who live the other side of those doors, your message 
should appear in the Times-Union. Correct! 


Moreover, half of these homes are served by the 
Times-Union exclusively. Use our welcome to carry 
your message to the homes of Florida's primary 
market. 


And remember — besides covering 
all-year big-payroll Jacksonville, 
you can secure state-wide reader 
influence also, through advertising in 


The Mlorida Times-Union 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
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here “two heads 
are NOT better 
than one” 


ARGE manufacturing companies, with a number 

of diverse and unrelated«products, each requiring 

a large advertising expenditure, occasionally use more 
than one advertising agency. 

Other companies, in a similar situation, find it more 
profitable to concentrate all their advertising in one 
large agency. And experience has shown that this 
polity usually gets: the best advertising service. 

The trend is undoybtedly toward such concen- 
tration. 

But where the prodticts (or services) sold by a 
corporation afe closely related, there can be no 
debate as to the business wisdom of making a single 
agency responsible for planning all the advertising. 


‘Fake railroads, for example. They are engaged in 
a single activity—transportation. They move people 
and goods from point to point. Their advertising 
must have unity of purpose, policy and appearance. 
Such unity can be achieved only by putting all the 
advertising, in one basket. : 

Southern ific, greatest of the transcontinental 
carriers, after some years of experience with the 
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multiple-agency plan, found that its advertising was 
lacking in the unity essential for effective sales effort. 

Four years ago Southern Pacific concentrated all 
its Pacific System advertising with Lord & Thomas 
and Logan. That proved so satisfactory that last year 
the company announced that the same agency would 
also handle its national magazine and eastern news’ 
paper advertising. 

One of the underlying reasons for the notable 
success of Southern Pacific in the transportation busi- 
ness has been the broadly visioned unity of policy 
which has directed its vast operations over more 
than 20,000 miles of lines in the United States and 
Mexico. With the same business acumen it has made 
its advertising conform to Southern Pacific standards 
of efficiency. 


LORD & THOMAS and LOGAN 
ADVERTISING 


CHICAGO NEW YORK LONDON 
400 N. Michigan Avenue 247 Park Avenue Victoria Embankment 


LOS ANGELES WASHINGTON SAN FRANCISCO 
1151 South Broadway 400 Hibbs Building 225 Bush Street 


Each Lord & Themas and Logan establishment is a complete 
advertising agency, self ained ; b with other 
Lond @ Thames end Logon wiles to the client's insevest. 
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What 
Quality on a Premium 
Product? 


Sarety Razor 
Boston, Mass. 
Editor of Painters’ Inx: 

It has been brought to my attention 
that in an article relating to the use 
of a product as a premium, page 25 of 
your issue of April 12, you state on 
page 26 of this article—"“The Gillette 
Safety Razor Company, whose product 
is offered under its regular trade-mark. 
in a quality different from its regular 
grade,” and further along in this same 
article you say—‘‘In the case of Gillette 
the same name is used, but the pre- 
mium market products, as the company 
describes them ‘have invariably been 
not as complete or as finely finished sets 
as those sold to dealers.’ ” 

From my answer to your letter of 
February 15 segeeting this subject it 
would be natural for you to infer that 
our premium products were of a differ- 
ent quality than those sold to retailers. 
What 1 mtended to convey was that 
“some premium products have not been 
as complete” in that often these sets 
contain only one or two Gillette Blades, 
and some premium products are not as 
“finely finished” in that the cases may 
not be of a material which is the same 
as used in our higher priced sets. 

Our products, whether for premium 
or retail trade, are exactly the same 
quality, but that quality may vary ac- 
cording to the price of the particular 
set. It is obvious that our New Im- 
proved Gillette Safety Razor Sets selling 
at from $5 to $75 are of far superior 
quality—as sets—than a razor set we 
might sell at 65 cents. But the 65-cent 
set is the same quality for either pre- 
mium or retail trade. 

A case in point might illustrate this 
more clearly: 

The United Cigar Stores Company 
offers the New Improved Gillette Safety 
Razor as a premium for the return of 
coupons. It also sells New Improved 
Gillette Safety Razors in its retail 
stores. In either case the razor sets 
offered, either as premiums or for 
direct ‘sales, are exactly the same 
quality. 

It is indicative of the widespread in- 
terest in Printers’ Ink that this article 
has been called to my attention several 
times, which forces me to request, and 
we shall appreciate it, that you correct 
a misunderstanding which seems to 
have been created. 

Gittette Sarety Razor Company 

E, D. Copgianp, 
Advertising Manager. 


B eee article to which this letter 
from the Gillette Safety Razor 
Company refers appeared under 
the heading “Does the Use of a 
Product as a Premium Hurt Its 
Regular Sales?” The answer was 
that it depended a great deal upon 
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the type of product in question. 

The Gillette safety razor was 
pointed out as the type of product 
which could be benefited by pre- 
mium distribution inasmuch as 
each new user of a Gillette razor 
constituted a continuing source of 
income for the company and its 
regular retail outlets. 

The only real objections to the 
use of products as premiums come 
from regular distributors of those 
products. They object because 
they believe part of their market 
is taken from them. On a prod- 
uct such as the Gillette razor, a 
highly convincing answer, which 
we have already indicated, easily 
can. be made to such objectors. 

We are glad to print this fur- 
ther letter from the Gillette com- 
pany, not only for the purpose of 
correcting any wrong inference 
that may have been drawn con- 
cerning its premium policy, but 
also because it affords an oppor- 
tunity to present additional infor- 
mation on a subject on which 
many businesses are seeking help 
and advice.—[Ed. Printers’ Ink 


Appoint Albert Frank & 
Company 


The Universal Portland Cement Com- 
pany, Chicago, has appointed the Chicago 
office of Albert Frank & Company, ad- 
vertising agency, to direct its advertising 
account. 

Britesun, Inc., manufacturer of ul- 
tra-violet carbon arc lamps and infra- 
red and radiant therapy lamps, and Jane 
B. Sm:th & Company, manufacturers of 
Tane-Anne Home-Aid salad dressing, 
both of Chicago, have also placed their 
advertising accounts with the Chicago 
office of Albert Frank & Company. 


W. W. Dowdell Joins Sterling 
Sales Corporation 


W. W. Dowdell has joined the Ster 
ling Sales Corporation, Cleveland, as 
vice-president and general manager 
The company will handle the sale of 
radios in Ohio and nearby States, and 
also market the products of the Na 
— Tube Manufacturers, Inc., Cleve- 
an 


J. N. Ramsey, Vice-President, 
Carl Percy, Inc. 


J. Nelson Ramsey, for the last three 


vears in the soles and service depart- 
ment of Carl Percy, Inc., New York, 
window and store displays, has been 
elected vice-president of that company. 
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Te new glassware! Silver in new and simpler 


designs! Table linens glowing with color! The 
new pewter with its soft gleam! 
Do you realize what a change has swept over 
American manufacturers? Everything new! Every- 
thing smarter! Everything more colorful! 


A New Counting 


IN its purpose to further the Art of Gracious Liv- 
ing, Delineator is making discovery after discovery 
in the land of charming things—in this land where 
manufacturers, too, now operate their factories. 





To this land, Delineator constantly sends scouts 
and they come back triumphant with their booty 
to Delineator Home Institute on the 15th floor of 
the Butterick Building. 


Mew Seas for Armericon He 
New Hdeas for. merican </lomes 


Take, for instance, the article devoted to eating out- 
doors in the July Delineator from which the color 
illustrations used here are reproduced. 

All the charming things shown—the china, the 
glassware, the silver, the linen—were secured 
from manufacturers, assembled in the Institute, 
the food prepared, the tables laid and set, photo- 
graphed and redrawn in color— 

To give new ideas of style and beauty in hun- 
dreds of thousands of American homes. 

Month after month, in one way or another, and 
in great variety, Delineator repeats the performance. 





Wheat Do You (Male 4 


Wuar have you to offer? If it’s something new and 
charming or if it’s some staple product that cries 
for the modern touch, why not discuss it with Miss 
Helen Ufford, one of Delineator’s authorities on 
style and beauty in merchandise? 

Delineator’s success during the past year* may 
well be termed spectacular but we feel down here 
at the Butterick Building that its success has just 
begun and its purpose just gaining momentum. 


Delineator 


Established 1868 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY 





* The net paid circulation guarantee. A. B.C. will be two 
million effective with the January 1929 issue. This means 
an increase of six hundred and fifty thousand circulation 
in less than a year. In advertising revue, Delineator, in 
the first six months of 1928 shows a gain of 30.9% 
compared with the first six months of 1927. 





Public Utilities—Beware of Modern 
Art 


Though Many Products of the Industry Are Sold to Women, Doubt Is 
Expressed Whether Feminine Appeal of Modern Art Offsets 
Its Merchandising Weakness 


{Eprrortat Nore: Activities in the 
field of public utility advertising from 
the standpoint of copy policies and trends 
are reviewed in the report of the Better 
Copy Committee of the Public Utilities 
Advertising Association. This report was 
presented by the chairman of the com- 
mittee, Irving M. Tuteur, vice-president 
of the McJunkin Advertising Company, 
at a meeting of the association at 
Detroit, this week, during the convention 
of the International Advertising Associa- 
tion. Excerpts from the report follow.] 


HILE the trend toward 

modern art was evident in 
the advertisements submitted to the 
Committee during the past year, 
the Committee suggests caution in 
its general adaptation to public 
utility advertising. The public 
utility business is a mass business. 
Utilities cater to people of all 
classes and creeds. Modern art is 


an outgrowth of a class appeal. 
Sometimes it is so freakish as to 


be almost beyond the compre- 
hension of the average individual. 
It had its start in this country in 
class publications catering very 
largely to women of much more 
than the average income. 

Modern art has its place in the 
advertising of things distinctly of 
feminine appeal. It is hard to see 
perfume or lip stick advertising, 
fashionable wearing apparel, silk 
stockings, etc., presented in any 
way but with the modern art treat- 
ment today. However, the public 
utility business is in a different 
classification altogether, even 
though many of our products are 
sold to women. 

It seems to me, as chairman of 
the Committee, that modern art is 
often lacking in merchandising 
strength, so here we would sug- 
gest that those of you who are 
using this method of advertising 
today or who are contemplating 
its adoption, give careful thought 
to all of the many decided prob- 
lems before you, hefore you go 
too far with this type of appeal. 

These remarks should not be 
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construed as opposition to the use 
of art in utility advertising. Quite 
on the contrary, good art work 
will do more to attract attention 
to your message than anything else 
except an announcement of re- 
duction in rates which directly af- 
fects the consumer’s pocketbook. 

It should be borne in mind that 
a good picture is worth a thou- 
sand words. In this business, it 
is extremely necessary that we not 
only have good illustrations, but 
that these illustrations show the 
use of the product rather than a 
mere mechanical looking picture 
of the product. Outside of lamps, 
there is hardly an electrical or 
gas product that in itself alone 
has strong appeal from the stand- 
point of beauty—and we say this 
despite the tendency on the part 
of a great many manufacturers to 
incorporate the use of color in 
their merchandise. 

A washing machine standing by 
itself, a gas range without a back- 
ground with a graceful feminine 
touch, yes, even an electric refrig- 
erator, is not in -itself a thing of 
great beauty in the home. But 
when you take these products and 
surround them with an attractive 
environment and show good-look- 
ing housewives accomplishing their 
daily tasks much more pleasantly 
and economically through the 
utilization of these household ser- 
vants, you have gone a long way 
in creating that desire for owner- 
ship and pride of possession which 
are two of the greatest stimulat- 
ing factors in producing sales. 
Too many of our public utilities 
in their merchandising activities, 
either through lack of facilities 
or through a desire to keep the 
costs of advertising down, are 
prone to use a mere cut of the 
product as ample decoration for 
their advertisements. 

number of other definite 
trends in public utility advertis- 
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ing were noted by the Committee 
in the advertisements submitted 
for the Better Copy Portfolio. 
During the past year there seemed 
to be an increased amount of edu- 
cational effort and financial adver- 
tising on the part of the utilities. 
While some of this was probably 
due to the present investigation, 
nevertheless it was a step in the 
right direction because the Com- 
mittee feels that there is no rea- 
son whatsoever why the public 
should not be made acquainted 
with the financial problems as well 
as the financial side of the in- 
dustry. 


FEW INSTITUTIONAL ADVERTISE- 
MENTS 


At the same time there were 
relatively fewer advertisements 
purely of the so-called institutional 
type. The trend seemed to be more 
toward the selling of appliances 
or service rather than good-will 
building advertisements under 
such general headlines as “Pio- 
neers,” “Leadership,” “Service,” 
“Faith,” ete. 

Without attempting to criticize 
any of the exhibits received, but 
merely for the purposes of stim- 
ulating thought on this subject, 
the Committee feels that lack of 
imagination is at times putting 
some of the copy in a rut. It is 
often evident that taking the other 
fellow’s ideas seems to be regarded 
by many of our advertising peo- 
ple as about the easiest way of 
getting the day’s job done. The 
Committee wonders if it isn’t pos- 
sible for us to have a little more 
original thinking on the part of 
all of us in telling the utility story 
or in selling our merchandise. 
This doesn’t mean that there have 
not been quite a number of out- 
standing examples of original 
thinking as applied to advertising 
on the part of many utilities dur- 
ing the last year, but it is a plea 
on our part to the industry to 
discard many of the old bromides 
that are so apt to handicap our ef- 
forts in the future and to give us 
an unfavorable comparison with 
the advertising that is today be- 
ing done by other industries. 

The merchandising departments 
of utility companies are today in 
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a greater measure than ever be- 
fore confronted with the neces- 
sity of standing on their own and 
supporting themselves without as- 
sistance financially from the oper- 
ating side of the business. This 
in itself adds greater responsibil- 
ity on the advertising department 
which heretofore could alibi it- 
self, charging lack of results to 
operating rather than to merchan- 
dising. 

Today also we find the utilities 
shouldered with the job of selling 
large consumption appliances to a 
greater degree than ever before. 
We refer to gas house-heating, 
water heating, incinerators, laun- 
dry driers, industrial installation, 
electric and gas refrigeration, etc. 
This requires better salesmanship 
and better advertising. It empha- 
sizes the increasing responsibility 
of advertising. No longer can we 
rush together an advertisement 
featuring a number of small ap- 
pliances. Now careful campaign- 
ing must be done covering the edu- 
cational and merchandising phases 
of the product. 


Dexdale Hosiery Mills Appoint 
Canadian Sales Agent 


L. A. Austin, Toronto, has been ap- 
pointed general sales agent for all 
Canada of the Dexdale Hosiery Mills, 
Lansdale, Pa., manufacturers of silk 
stockings. This company is establish- 
ing offices in Canada. 


Advanced by “The Christian 
Science Monitor” 


Leonard W. Coulson, 
with The Christian Science 
advertising representative in 


as been 
Onitor as 
its Chi- 
cago office, has been advanced to the 
position of assistant Western advertis- 
ing manager. 


who 


T. G. Clark to Direct Billings- 
Chapin Advertising 
Thomas G. Clark has been apovointed 
advertising manager of The illings- 
Chapin Company, Cleveland, paints and 
varnishes. He succeeds the late David 

T. Borchers. 


Elevator Account for Philadel- 
phia Agency 
The Energy Elevator Compa 
Philadelphia, has appointed the Charles 


Blum Advertising Corporation, of that 
city, to direct its advertising account. 
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HIGHLIGHTS 
Of the Birmingham Market: 
THE GRASSELLICHEMICAL COMPANY—one of the largest 
plants in the country manufacturing heavy chemicals 
such as sulphuric acid, etc. Although the Birmingham 
District is noted for its coal, iron and steel, the variety of 
its industries and products is astounding. Birmingham 
is an ideal logation for all kinds of manufacturing—for 
here in one district are raw. materials, rail and water 
transportation, and inexpensive hydro-electric power. 








The Birmingham News 
anp AGE-HERALD 
‘a eatenaans —_ omnes SUNDAY 


KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 
New York—Obleago— Boston—Philadelphia— Atlanta 








Every Call a Potential Sale 


Constant Visits Do Wear Away Resistance, if Each One Is Pointed 
with a Sales Proposition 


By F. K. Thayer 


Manager, Chemical Sales, Abbott Laboratories 


VERY call a_ potential sale. 

Every prospect a_ potential 
customer. These statements of 
fact are obvious corollaries to that 
excellent article, “Your Persistence 
Paralyzes All Resistance,” by 
Charles G. Muller, in the May 10 
issue of Printers’ INK. 

Perhaps the very obviousness of 
these elementary principles has 
bred a degree of indifference to 
their application on the part of 
certain salesmen; many a sale is 
lost because of the failure to 
frankly ask for business. 

Here are two experiences of a 
pharmaceutical manufacturing con- 
cern in a large, Middle West city. 
Increasing business had _ necessi- 
tated expansion of quarters. It 
was necessary to purchase large 
quantities of supplies. 

An order for laboratory equip- 
ment of interesting proportions was 
waiting to be placed when a rep- 
resentative of a well-known firm 
called on this pharmaceutical con- 
cern. Did he ask for an order? 
He did not. 

In the words of the man in 
charge : “This representative seemed 
to have made a careful study of 
all the political scandal of this city 
and after he had discoursed on 
this for nearly an hour, he then 
asked, ‘Everything is satisfactory, 
isn’t it? Our material is giving 
good service, I suppose.” Of 
course, I agreed and the call was 
at an end. That very afternoon | 
sent a $2,000 order to a competi- 
tive firm for this laboratory equip- 
ment.” 

Inquiries were sent for bids on 
a goodly sized order of pressed 
steel equipment. Concern “A” at- 
tempted to negotiate the business 
from a distant office, even though 
it had a dealer near by; concern 
“B” hustled its representatives 
from out of town to personally in- 
vestigate. No need to mention the 


firm which received the order. 
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A salesman who calls on several 
medium-sized manufacturing con 
cerns in the Middle West and who 
has become fairly well acquainted 
with the executives in charge oi 
buying for these concerns, partially 
as the result of seeing them once 
or twice a year at conventions, 
finds that even those who are the 
most friendly and form the most 
congenial group for a foursome, 
must need have the question of 
buying continually laid before them 
or else no business is forthcoming. 


THE FRIENDLY BUYER IS HARD TO 
SELL 


After all, the difficult prospect 
to sell is not the buyer who gets 
right down to business, investi- 
gates price, quality, delivery, 
etc., but it is the friendly buyer 
who is inclined to discuss fishing 
or investment in fox farms, goli 
or his latest purchase of an auto- 
mobile. This latter type of buyer 
can so disarm with his friendliness 
that often the salesman does not 
have the punch to put across the 
sale. By no means is it to be in- 
ferred that every friendly customer 
is of this type, but there are cer- 
tain of his ilk of which one must 
beware. 

Constant dripping will wear 
away the surface. So constant 
visits wear away the resistance, 
if each one is pointed with a sales 
proposition. 


R. P. Henderson Leaves 
Martin-Parry 


R. P. Henderson, vice-president in 
charge of sales of the artin-Parry 
Corporation, York, Pa., commercial 
auto bodies, has resigned. He has been 
with that company for many years, 


W. H. Specht Joins New Or- 
leans “Item-Tribune” 


W. H. Specht, formerly advertising 
manager 0 the Shreveport, La.. 
Journal, has joined the advertising staff 
of the New Orleans Item-Tribune. 
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Sustained Leadership 
in Quality Advertising 


In six months of this year 15,380,192 
agate lines of high class censored adver- 
tising have been published in The New 
York Times—a gain of 426,098 lines over 
the corresponding period of 1927 and an 
excess of 5,564,346 agate lines over any 
other New York newspaper, 


Leadership in Quality 
Circulation 


HE Times continues also to lead in gains 

in high quality circulation. The average 
net paid sale for the six months ended March 
31 was 405,707 copies weekdays, 700,925 
Sundays. 


The weekday edition in June, for example, 
showed an increase of 19,346 copies over 
June 1927, of which 90% was in city and 
suburbs; the Sunday edition a gain of 23,519 
of which 8644% was in city and suburbs. 


No other standard size. New York news- 
paper has equalled The Times increase in net 
paid sale in the past two years. Premiums, 
contests and features are not used to gain 
circulation. The Times readers are of the 
highest quality. 








Che New York Cimes 
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IN SUNDA 





EVEN daily newspapers in Boston . 
Three of them carry most of the national 
and local advertising. Each of these three has 
a Sunday edition. 

Why is the Globe the only one of the three 
that holds its reader group in Metropolitan 
Boston almost intact over Sunday, while the 
others lose 35% and 65%, respectively? 

Why does the Globe not only carry more 
department store advertising on Sunday than 
the next three Sunday papers combined, but 
also lead in total department store space— 
both daily and Sunday—by 45%? 

Why does the Globe lead seven’days a week 
in four of the five major display classifications, 
including automotive advertising, in which 
Sunday copy is the rule? 

The simple answer is that the Globe is 
definitely the home newspaper in Boston, 
daily and Sunday. Week-day home coverage is 
proved by Sunday circulation—and recognized 
by both local and national advertisers. 

“ 4“ “ 
The Globe’s editorial policy is built around 
home interests. It has a larger local reporting 
staff and carries more suburban news than any 
other Boston newspaper. 


‘The Bostor 
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SUNDAY STORY |: 
DERSHIP 





Its school news occupies an important place. 

Its Household Department, recognized na- 
tionally as one of the best, has served Boston 
women faithfully ever since it was established 
in 1894 as the first “‘women’s page”’ in Amer- 
ican journalism. 


Men look to the Globe for the final word in 
business and sport news, and they like its 
editorial page because of all Boston newspapers 
the Globe is the only one unfettered by fac- 
tional interests— political, religious or social. 


In Boston’s retail trading area live 3,000,000 
people. Average family 
wealth is $9,000—fourth 
highest in the United 
States. Facts on Boston 

The Globe, as the and the Globe 
seven-day home news- Boston’s shopping area ranks 
paper in this tremen- | ra rant: turn 
dously rich market, mer- Average family wealth is 
its first consideration by Pit arena RT De 
national advertisers. 








’ 
' 
; 
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From this area Boston depart- 


Metropolitan Boston is within 
12 miles of Boston’s City Hall. 
Our booklet will help 
you in determining how 
best to sell in the Boston 
market. Send for a copy. 








lobe 











ment stores draw 74% of their 
business. 

Here the Globe is definitely 
the home newspaper, as proved 
by circulation and advertising. 
Ie is the only Boston news- 
paper which holds all of its 
readers in this district seven 
days a week, 


It leads by 45% in department 
store advertising. And in the 
four major display classifica- 
tions which find their greatest 
market in the home, including 
automobile advertising, the 
Globe also enjoys a substantial 
lead. 
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...and LIBERTY Leads the Field 
in Percentage of 


Color Advertising i 


During 1927 LIBERTY led -all 
other weekly magazines in 
percentage of 4-color adver- 


> 4-color Total per-cent 
Magazine pages pages* 4-color 


LIBERTY 435 2,011 21.63 
Sat. Eve. Post 868 5,878 14.77 
Literary Digest 224 1,798 12.46 


Collier’s 31 874 3.55 
* disregarding fractions 


FOR approximately every four-and- 
one-half pages of advertising carried 
in LIBERTY during 1927 one page 
was in 4 colors! 


COLOR has become a dominant sales fac- 
tor in modern life...the world demands 
COLOR from pots and pans to fountain 
pens...ADVERTISERS recognize LIBERTY 
as the magazine of COLOR, ACTION and 
VISIBILITY... LIBERTY is synonymous 
with beautiful, lustrous, careful color 
printing... HITCH your advertising to the 
LIBERTY color chart and ride to greater 
sales volume during the last half of 1928! 


Circulation 
Cananrunteed 





When a Woman Inquires into 
Masculine Merchandise 


The Replies Received by a Feminine Excursionist into Masculine 
Realms 


By Elizabeth Emmett 


ARIOUS solutions have been 

offered for easing the bashful 
male through feminine emporiums. 
But what about the reception that 
awaits the female when she delves 
into merchandise that is strictly 
within the province of the other 
sex? 

Since there are few subjects on 
which my ignorance is denser than 
it is concerning masculine merchan- 
dise, and since some wise person 
has said that the best way to in- 
crease one’s store of knowledge is 
to ask questions, I decided to beard 
the lion in his den—quite a few 
of them in fact—and with first- 
hand information (provided I could 
get it) equip myself as an efficient 
shopper along these troublesome 
lines." Would the lion roar? Or 
purr? Would he exhibit contempt 
of what might seem trivial ques- 
tions? Or show impatience over 
queries that a masculine shopper 
probably never would propound? 

After a fairly intensive investi- 
gation by mail I am convinced that 
though God may have made woman 
as an afterthought and man for a 
long time regarded her as just a 
little piece of his rib, those who 
have things to sell, as a rule, look 
upon her as an up and coming 
proposition and are eager to run 
more than half way to meet her 
when she suggests a rendezvous 
of mutual interest. 

In only a few instances were 
the replies to my letters meager or 
perfunctory.. Only once did I en- 
counter an individual benighted 
enough to slight a woman. That 
was a manufacturer of shaving 
cream to whom I explained that I 
was looking for a good cream for 
the male members of the family 
who would not remember to get it 
for themselves, and asked him to 
elucidate certain statements that he 
had made in his advertisements. 
Evidently he does not know, or 


is rash enough to flaunt the adage 
about Hell having no fury like a 
woman scorned, for he ignored all 
my questions and simply returned 
my letter with a few lines scrawled 
across it to the effect that he was 
enclosing a sample and that one 
trial always convinced. 


HOW MENNEN TREATS THE WOMEN 


Luckily, there is more than one 
shaving preparation on the market, 
and to any men who happen to be 
looking for a good one I say: “Try 
Mennen’s.” If they give to its 
preparation the same care and pa- 
tience that they show in answer- 
ing inquiries concerning it, even 
from a woman, I know it is a good 
cream. About a page and a quar- 
ter, single spaced, was not con- 
sidered too much effort to answer 
such questions of mine as: “What 
is dermutation?” “Can you give me 
any reasons why the Mennen Cream 
is better than other shaving 
creams?” “I notice that you rec- 
ommend Mennen Skin Balm after 
the shave is over. Is this neces- 
sary to keep the skin in order if 
Mennen cream is used? I have 
seen one cream advertised which 
specifically states that no lotion is 
necessary after its use.” 

After two long paragraphs rela- 
tive to “dermutation,” what makes 
a good shave, and things which, 
as the writer said, a lady would not 
know much about from personal 
experience, he makes good the 
chance of winning feminine favor 
where there had been merely femi- 
nine interest, and assures me that 
they not only recommend Mennen 
Skin Balm after the shave, but also 
recommend it for windburn and 
sunburn and for women to put on 
their hands to keep their hands 
soft. “Evidently,”*he says, “you 
don’t know as much about Skin 
Balm as you should, so I am send- 
ing you at this time a number of 
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samples that you and your family 
can make use of, and if you don’t 
think it is the best thing you, ever 
have used, then you won't have to 
buy any.” 

I next inquired about a new- 
type razor. My letter brought 
forth a reply as clean cut as the 
best blades. I asked the following 
questions : 


Just what point of superiority has it 
over other razors that cost less? 

How durable is the razor itself? 

Approximately how long will the batch 
of twenty blades last? 

Can these blades be resharpened by 
the various devices that I have seen 
advertised, such as the Twinplex Strop- 
per for instance? 


The assistant sales manager took 
up each question in the order that 
I had asked them and answered 
each question fully. He described 
in detail how “with a single pull 
and push of the plunger the old 
blade slides out and a new super- 
keen blade slides into place,” etc. 
The letter sheet lent itself readily 
‘to this description since the inch 
margin at left and bottom car- 
ried illustrations of the razor in 
various positions. 

I particularly liked the frank- 
ness of his answer concerning the 
durability of the razor. “It has 
only been on the market a little 
over a year and one-half and we 
have had no razors wear out yet. 
We cannot say just how long a 
razor will give satisfaction, but 
have every reason to believe that 
it will last a life time.” 

He was equally frank about the 
durability of the batch of twenty 
blades, going into detail concern- 
ing tough versus tender beards; 
though those questions of mine, 
I have not a doubt, seemed the 
acme of foolishness to the mascu- 
line mind. Just for that, some- 
body is going to get one of those 
razors for a gift, if I have to ad- 
vertise for a husband in order to 
find an appreciative recipient; the 
only slight impediment to that 
scheme being that the assistant 
sales manager did not tell me 
where I could purchase one, or if 
they could be obtained direct. 

I am also a little puzzled by the 
fact that the blades of this most 
excellent razor cannot, according 
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to his statement, be resharpened by 
such devices as the Twinplex Strop- 
per. Yet that device, in reply to 
a letter of inquiry, brought me 
literature fully describing and illus- 
trating the various models, and the 
first thing that met my eye was: 
“Are You Suffering From New 
Blades Fallacy?” Not knowing 
whether I was or not, I read fur- 
ther and learned: “If you expect a 
new blade always to shave smoothly 
on the first shave, you certainly 
are suffering from New Blade 
Fallacy.” For “No matter how 
good the steel or how carefully 
made, a safety razor blade must 
always be stropped just before be- 
ing used if a really smooth, com- 
fortable shave is to follow.... 
Keen as they may be when they 
leave the factory, their sensitive 
edges are affected by temperature 
changes and handling in shipment. 
Only stropping will restore keen- 
ness to the delicate blade.” 

How is a woman to know what 
to believe? 

The manufacturer of the strop- 
per answered all of my inquiries 
fully and patiently, evidently be- 
lieving that a woman should have 
something to say about the face 
she is going to try to touch. Any 
repairs that are necessary to the 
stropper are done without cost for 
a period of ten years. Every part 
is substantially made for service. 
He told me so himself. It is sold 
on a thirty-day money-back guar- 
antee and I am assured that if I 
cannot locate a dealer readily they 
will ship direct from their factory. 

I like the delicacy of phrasing 
that made up his final solicitation 
for an order. No thundering 
“Order now.” No pessimistic 
prophecy, “You'll regret it if you 
don’t.” But a gentle hint in the 
form of “We thank you for the 
inquiry and will enjoy hearing 
from you again in the near future.” 

Having done my best to see that 
my men folk begin the day right 
with the correct kind of a shave, 
it seemed fitting to know some- 
thing about their union suits, “the 
foundation of correct grooming,” 
according to one stylist. I saw 
some advertised as “the right suit 
for the right purpose for every 
climate,” or something along that 
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“ Greatest Salesman in the West” 
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“ONE OF BEST REPORTS EVER 
SEEN,” SAY LEVER BROTHERS 


Yesterday! 


INTELLIGENT Ap Is 
Praisep BY CASEY 


NOWADAYS, just an ordinary 
4 N merchandising campaign for 
an advertiser doesn’t attract atten- 
tion, But an extra good job does— 
even from the largest companies. 
See what Lever Bros., makers of 
Lux and Rinso, tell us, through 
B. C. Casey, division manager : 


“This is really one of the 
best reports of this kind I 
have ever seen, and I cer- 
tainly do appreciate the time 
and attention you have given 
this report for us. In fact, 
we think so much of it that 
we are passing it on to our 
Home Office, and know that 
the advertising department 
will be delighted with the co- 
operation The Los Angeles 
Examiner has given us in 
this matter.” 


The same thorough, intelligent, 
and genuine interest is exercised 
by The Examiner in the Merchan- 
dising Service co-operation it ren- 
ders for ANY of its advertisers. 


$12,000,000 Growth in Year 


ON June 25, a year ago, Sears, 
Roebuck & Company opened 
its first retail store in Los Angeles. 
Today, its Southern California 
investment totals $12,000,000, in- 
cluding three stores in Los Angeles, 
two under erection in Long Beach 
and Hollywood, and a sixth in 
San Diego. “Los Angeles is the 


greatest market in the world,” 
declares D. M. Nelson, Merchan- 
dising Manager for the firm. 













































































Here’s amazing transition! In 1906, 
Seventh and Broadway, heart of 
Los Angeles’ downtown ‘business 
district, was an. open lot. . Every- 
body who passed knew the photog- 
rapher was taking a picture. Be- 
low, you see Seventh and Broadway 
as it looks today, 
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line. So I made the following 
inquiries : 


Do you make these suits in sizes for 
boys also? If so, do they correspond 
in workmanship and quality of mate- 
rial with those made for men? 

Do I understand that you make three 
weights; light, medium and heavy and 
that all these weights can be found in 
the various styles? Also do the “good 
stores’ mentioned advertise- 
ment as carrying Union 
Suits, carry all of the various weights 
and sizes or just a few of the st 
sellers? I have frequently found, in 
following up advertisements, that deal- 
ers do not stock up in all the various 
types and unless one knows just what 
particular type to call for one is liable 
to go home with something that is “not 
just what was wanted,” but the nearest 
to it that could be found. f 

Any mformation that you can give 
me that will help a feminine shopper 


in your 


along these lines will be appreciated. 


I don’t believe that company has 
much faith in the feminine shop- 
per for, beyond the fact that it 
manufactures union suits for boys 
which correspond in workmanship 
and quality with their men’s goods, 
I have gained little information 
about their wares. I was told that 
the company makes such a large 
quantity of styles and _ fabrics 
it is impossible for most stores to 
carry its complete line, but that 
if I would let it know just what 
fabric I was interested in it would 
be glad to send me switches and 
inform me where I may obtain the 
merchandise. 

Now how can I tell which 
of the “large quantity of fabrics” 
I am interested in when I have 
not the remotest idea what fabrics 
are manufactured? And it is style 
as well as fabric that teases my 
interest, but there was not even 
an illustration or any sort of de- 
scription. of the goods furnished 
me. So here I am, no wiser for 
having seen that advertisement 
than if I had not read it. 

Luckily there are compensating 
things in this shopper's world of 
perplexity and even though I can- 
fot be sure that the men folk have 
the correct foundation garments, 
I have, I think, found a manufac- 
turer who is willing to co-operate 
with me in turning out a well- 
dressed man; a manufacturer who, 
according to his own statement, is 
glad of the opportunity to write a 
personal letter to a reader of one 
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of his advertisements. He pro 
ceeded to answer definitely all 
questions I had asked concerning 
his fadeproof serge suits, and sent 
me a sample of the fabric. 

Going into detail concerning it 
fadeproof quality he writes: “As 
for the Midishade being fade 
proof—a dealer in Phoenix, Ari 
zona we have been shipping for 
years writes us: ‘I’ve handled a 
good many hundred Midishade 
suits and I’ve yet to have one com: 
back on account of fading, and 
the sun here will fade anything.’’ 

That, of course, to a skeptic 
could mean anything, or nothing 
but he proceeds to give me a defi- 
nite guarantee: 

“Yes, indeed, if you buy a Midi- 
shade and it fades we will give you 
a new suit. We guarantee the 
color not to change in the slightest 
For instance, we make the blue 
serge uniforms for the National 
League Umpires—ours is the only 
suit so far which doesn’t lose color 
in the constant exposure to the 
sun.” 

He then gives me the name of 
the nearest shop where I can buy 
Midishade blue serge suits and, 
far from implying that I am rush 
ing in where angels fear to tread. 
he welcomes me as a friendly ac 
complice in the work of getting 
those suits off of- the counters and 
onto some male. “If there is a 
young man to fit, or a husband or 
a brother or father, let him drop 
in to see the Midishade.” 

I shall certainly do my best, for 
I don’t know of anything much 
nicer than a nice looking man in 
a nice looking blue serge suit 
And if the man isn’t nice looking, 
the blue serge helps a lot in mak- 
ing up for his deficiencies. 

I want to give a young man a 
sweater jacket, or something of 
the sort, and I want to give him 
one that will fit. Now how shall 
I know what size to order? 

I put the question up to two 
manufacturers, explaining that knit 
garments in feminine lines had to 
be ordered several sizes larger than 
actual chest measure or customary 
size of other garments. I. for in- 
stance, am an almost “perfect 
thirty-six,” but nothing below a 
forty in the sweater line would 
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Monarch of the Dailies 


In San Francisco... 


$1,600,000 Project 
will add 228 Acres 


to Factory Area 


Scores of new industries will be 
provided for by the new Islais 
Creek Reclamation Project. 
Scores of new payrolls will add 
to the purchasing power of San 
Francisco and the Bay Region. 


Today, the millions of dollars 
expended upon this and many 
other developments have created 
a condition of assured prosperity. 


Advertisers will find the Finan- 
cial and Industrial center of the 
Pacific Coast particularly respon- 
sive to advertising appeals 
throughout the Summer months 
for this reason. 


San Brancisco Lxaminer 
Daily, 186,890 - - - Sunday, 368,928 
Important—J. D. Galbraith, Hearst Bldg., Chicago, has 


been appointed Western Representative 
of The Examiner. 
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cAn ADVERTISING AGENT 
SPEAKS €ditorially 


The advertising agent for a well- 
known household appliance selling 
from $195.00 up writes this about 


Collier’s — 


“We feel that Collier’s has not only 
been an excellent purchase on the 
basis of low cost but is reaching a 
class of families that are particu- 
larly good prospects for our (client). 


“Its editorial structure is one that 
appeals to a thinking, aggressive 
type of people, a type that is open- 
minded to new things and is quickly 


responsive to ideas that will contrib- 
ute to the improvement of the home. 


“The fact that a schedule for 1928 
has been placed is evidence (of our) 
satisfaction with the results secured 
last year.” 
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If you follow Collier’s editorially, you 
understand why “it reaches a class of 
families that are particularly good pros- 
pects”... Busy, active, responsive men and 
women who read Collier’s for a quick 


close-up of our world and times. 


Brief articles packed with facts from 
which the day’s news is made... Business 
by Babson...the S-4 by Ellsberg... Avia- 
tion by Byrd...Sport by Grantland Rice 
..-all told in five minutes’ to a half-hour’s 
reading. .. Fictioninthesame brief tempo 
—meeting all tastes from John Erskine to 
Zane Grey...18 to 22 features per issue. 


This is why advertisers and agents say, 


“Collier’s is setting an editorial pace 


strictly in keeping with present-day 


ideas.” And they attribute the unusual 
advertising action they get from Collier’s 
to this editorial quality. 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, NEW YORK 


"Collier's ~ for ACTION" 


Now more than 1,600,000 
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get me by the shade of Anthony 
Comstock. Did this custom, I 
asked the manufacturer, follow 
through to the masculiner sweater? 

Their replies, considered  to- 
gether, are as confusing as T. M. 
for ’Tis Mince and T. M. for 
’Tain’t Mince; for one of them 
suggests that I order one size lar- 
ger than my chest measurement 
(though I thought that I had made 
it clear that I wanted it for my 
husband, if I ever get one), and 
the other answered my question 
with: “Sizes run according to chest 
measure from 34 to 46.” And that, 
I don’t consider any answer at all, 
so I am afraid that I can’t buy a 
sweater jacket, though one of the 
manufacturers sent me very at- 
tractive swatches of material show- 
ing the various shades in which 
his garments are made. 

Beyond this obscurity as to cor- 
rect size, both seemed ready enough 
to answer womanly questions, 
though I observed that the manu- 
facturer who sells direct gave 
more definite answers than the one 
who sells through stores. 

And so to bed, as Mr. Pepys 
says. And there is one company, 
at least, that makes it possible for 
you to go clad in pajamas to har- 
monize with almost any mood or 
purse. Also it is a company that 
seems intent on making the shop- 
ping world a pleasant place for 
women. 

I sent it a brief inquiry, ask- 
ing for a little more information 
about its Varsity .Pajamas than 
was found in the advertisement, 
such as: “Of what material are 
they made? Are the colors fast? 
Will they launder without shrink- 
age? Do you carry them in sizes 
for boys as well as for men?” 

The company replied at length, 
in a “the pleasure is all ours” tone, 
and I am ready for a shopping trip 
forewarned with the following 
knowledge concerning its product: 


They are made in all grades that 

would _— from $2 to $25 a pair. 
ade of printed a oy percale, a 

host of grades of glish broadcloth, 
madras, charmeuse, rayons and silks. 

The color of every garment they make 
is guaranteed 

The garment is guaranteed for service. 

Have all kinds of patterns from plain 
white, plain colors, neat effects, semi- 
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staple effects, blazer stripes of various 
widths to the large and colorful designs 
in plaids and stri effects which are 
so much in demand at this time. Also 
pajamas in black with fancy trimmings. 

Have the middy (slipover) style which 
has no buttons; the surplice n style 
which is the round neck trimmed with 
frogs; the English collar model, the 
Hi-lo collar style; roll collar effects, 
Chinese and Russian models. The Chi- 
nese and Russian models are made in 
grades to retail from $5.00 up. 

Have a great many new color effects 
such as black on white, pink and gray 
combinations, gold and green, blue and 
honey and a Tent of others. 


The company does not sell its 
merchandise direct to the con- 
sumer, and has not a dealer in 
my village, but it gave me the 
name of a dealer in the nearest 
city. On the other hand, if | 
happened to be a great distance 
from the city, it offered to fill my 
needs direct by mail if I would 
give an idea of what I required. 

Fussy indeed must be the indi- 
vidual who cannot find just what 
she wants for someone in that 
rich assortment. Every man ac- 
cording to his fancy, but if you 
love me, no “very colorful designs 
in plaid.” 


New Accounts for L. Jay 
Hannah 


The Scott & Fetzer Company, Cleve- 
land, has appointed L. Jay Hannah & 
Company,  Inc., Chicago advertising 
agency, to direct the advertising for its 
Aero- otor Sanitation System. The 
Chicago Macaroni Company, Chicago, 
has also placed its advertising account 
with the Hannah agency. 


Fred S. Wilcoxen with Green, 
Fulton, Cunningham 


Fred S. Wilcoxen, formerly an ac- 
count executive with Klau-Van Pieter- 
som-Dunlap-Younggreen, Inc., Milwau- 
kee advertising agency, has become as- 
sociated in the same capacity with The 
Green, Fulton, Cunningham Company, 
Inc., advertising agency of Chicago. 


H. A. Goodwin, Advertising 
Manager, American Can 


_ Herbert A. Goodwin, formerly adver- 
tising manager of Beaver Products, Inc., 
Buffalo, N , has been made advertis- 
ing manager of The American Can 
Company, New York. He was more 
recently with Congoleum-Nairn, Inc., 
Philadelphia. 
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ACCOMPLISHMENT 
of 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
STUDIO .f FURNISHINGS 
and DECORATIONS 


\ SHEN the new Interna- 
OV tional Magazine Build- 
ing was nearing completion, 
Helen Koues, Director of Good 
Housekeeping Studio of Fur- 
nishings and Decorations, was 
asked to assume charge of 
paneling and furnishing the 
editorial and executive offices. 
This she did with the assistance 
of Henry Ives Cobb, Jr., the 
Consultant Architect of the 
Studio staff. 


How excellently the Studio ac- 
complished this new assignment 
is partly revealed by the photo- 
gtaphs on the following pages. 























AT TOP: 
Office of 
WIitiaM 
FREDERICK 
BIGELOW, 
Editor of 
Good 


Housekeeping 





Paneled in knotty white pine 
given the soft mellow finish of 
old wood. Among its interest- 
ing pieces of furniture are re- 
geoductions of a George 

ashington desk and a Feni- 
more Cooper Windsor chair 
with wide writing-arm. 


AT CENTER : 

Office of CHantes HANSON 
Towne, Editor of 
Harper's ‘Bazar 
Paneled in birch and furnished 
in the early American feeling. 


AT BOTTOM: 

Office of H. J. WHicHam, 
Editor of Town and Country 
Paneled in birch, in a digni- 
fied, simple design, finished to 
bring out the grain of this 

beautiful wood. 
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Office of Ray LONG, ‘President of the International Magazine Company, Inc., 
Editor-in-Chief of the Company's publications, 
and Editor of Hearst’s International-Cosmopolitan. 
Mr. Long's room is paneled in oak in the Jacobean feeling, with one 


wall showing hand-patted plaster and another wall a fine old 17th Century 
paneled mantel. Among its 17th Century furniture is a rare refeCtory table. 


HESE modern offices, paneled with 

American woods and furnished in a 

manner happily combining dignity, 
comfort, and simplicity — give added proof 
of the authoritative judgment of GooD 
HOUSEKEEPING STUDIO of Furnishings 
and Decorations. 





THE NEW INTERNATIONAL MAGAZINE BUILDING 
57TH STREET AT EIGHTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


world famous for his mod- 

ern ideas in architecture, 
this building houses the eight 
Hearst magazines — Hearst's 
International - Cosmopolitan, 
Good Housekeeping, Harper's 
Bazar, Town and Country, 
MoToR,MoToR BoatinG, Inter- 
national Studio, and American 
Druggist. Visitors are welcome. 


(f)word fe by Joseph Urban, 
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“This Prospect Needs Us” 


If a Salesman Will Learn to Ask Himself Why Each Prospect Needs 
Him, He Will Arrive at the Solution to His Selling Problems 


By Charles A. Collier 


Commercial Vice-President, Georgia Power Company 


‘¢¢NOOD morning, Mrs. Stewart. 

I’m with the Gas Company. 
We have a sale this week on auto- 
matic gas water heaters. Could I 
interest you in one?” 

‘Not today,” says Mrs. Stewart, 
as she closes the door—kindly but 
emphatically—and continues about 
her household tasks. 

\ commonplace incident? Yes. 
But wrapped up in it is the lack 
of every principle of selling... 
everything that a salesman should 
not do. This particular salesman 
(and I know him personally) either 
did not care about selling Mrs. 
Stewart a water-heater, or he 
didn’t know how. The latter point, 
of course, was inexcusable. 
the salesman grasped the need of 
the prospect, had he approached 
her saying, “I’m selling perfect hot 
water service, and I must tell you 
about it”; had he pictured to her 
the advantages of simply turning 
a faucet and finding at her com- 
mand a bountiful supply of this 
most important household neces- 
sity; had he attempted to sell her 
hot water at so much per gallon— 
rather than a gas bill of so much 
—in other words, if he had only 
said to himself as he walked up 
the front steps: “Now, this pros- 
pect needs me. I know she does 
because I’ve got something to sell 
that no modern home can possibly 
be without—ample, adequate hot 
water. Yes, I’m convinced that 
she needs me and the service I 
have to render.” 

Chat, it seems to me, is the diffi- 
culty in present-day selling. We 
are unable to go to a prospect with 
our minds definitely focused on that 
prospect’s needs. We cannot, some- 
how, bring ourselves to the belief 
that the customer needs us. 

In the public utility field we are 
of the opinion that our customers 
get more for their merchandise 
dollar than anywhere else. This 
is not intended as a boast—simply 


a clear statement of what we be- 
lieve are the facts. Most of the 
electric and gas appliances sold by 
us are for every-day use in the 
home ... electric irons, water- 
heaters, refrigerators, electric and 
gas ranges... articles that have 
come to be absolute necessities, 
equipment that adds to the whole 
sum of happy home-life. Yet, I 
know that many of our own sales- 
men (in spite of the intensive 
training we give them) do not take 
the trouble to study the funda- 
mental uses of the product they 
happen to be selling, nor do they 
attempt to apply these uses to their 
own personal experiences. In many 
cases we insist that our men try 
out the particular appliance in 
their homes. This tends to sell 
them not only on the mechanical 
efficiency of it but on its adapta- 
bility and utility as well. A man 
cannot be a producing salesman 
until he, consciously or instinc- 
tively, garners the emotional or 
rational motives which influence 
people to buy. - By saying over 
and over again, “This prospect 
needs me,” he naturally inquires 
of himself “Why does this pros- 
pect need me?” And in attempt- 
ing to answer his own question he 
will arrive at a solution of his sell- 
ing problem. 


ICE MEN WERE NEVER SALESMEN 


Take electric refrigeration. Down 
through the ages mankind — has 
been concerned with the proper 
preservation of foods. First at- 
tempts produced crude _ cooling- 
wells, spring-houses and natural 
ice chests. Then came well con- 
structed refrigerators for manu- 
factured ice. Now we have the 
service of electricity operating in- 
dependent refrigerating units within 
individual homes. This newest type 
of refrigeration is not in compe- 
tition with the ice manufacturer; 
such competition as exists is more 
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apparent than real. The ice-man 
has rarely if ever—up until recent 
months—been a salesman. He has 
simply been a dispenser of ice. 
His job henceforth will be the sale 
of ice refrigeration, just as it will 
be the job of central stations to 
merchandise the electrical method 
of refrigeration. 

The Gamaia Power Company 
sold in 1927 more than $625,000 
worth of electric refrigerators in 
two sales campaigns. Had the sales- 
people making this record endeav- 
ored to sell the particular ice-ma- 
chines rather than the general idea 
of adequate refrigeration they 
would not have been nearly so suc- 
cessful. As it was they interested 
their prospects in scientific food- 
preservation, in freedom from 
worry, in the convenience of an 
independent ice supply, in the econ- 
omy of food-saving. Numbers of 


times I had brought to my atten- 
tion instances where one of our 
salesmen had made a specific eve- 
ning appointment with one of our 
customers at which he—together 


with both husband and wife—went 
into details concerning the needs of 
the particular home and family for 
proper electric refrigeration with- 
out high-pressure selling of any 
kind. He sat down not as an 
order-taker, but as an advisor on 
simple, modern-day conveniences. 
He sold them, not the refrigerator, 
but what the refrigerator would 
do to fill their needs. And, if my 
memory serves me correctly, such 
a type of salesman earned $2,600 in 
commissions during a fifty-two- 
day period. 

It has been my observation that 
the salesman who interests himself 
most in the welfare and needs of 
his customer is the salesman who 
draws down the biggest pay check. 
Now I do not mean that he should 
make himself so boresome that 
even the prospect suspects his mo- 
tives when he adopts an unseemly 
philanthropic attitude. I do mean 
that it’s good salesmanship—or 
good business—to sell his person- 
ality, sell what the appliance he is 
offering will do, and then to sell 
the article. 

If there is any one single elec- 
tric appliance sold by Southern 
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electric light and power companies 
that has presented more difficult 
selling than washing machines, | 
am not familiar with it. The Geor- 
gia Power Company suddenly dis- 
covered that it was selling econ- 
omy in home-laundering instead of 
healthfulness and _ cleanliness. 
Aside from the goodly number of 
commercial laundries in our terri- 
tory there is the time-honored cus- 
tom of employing Negro washer- 
women. These negroes take the 
wash to their homes on one wecek- 
end and bring it back at the next. 
An inspection of some of the hovels 
to which one’s personal clothing is 
thus taken would indicate a pre- 
ponderance of dirt. 

So washing machine selling has 
taken on new life with the en- 
deavor to put across the idea of a- 
laundry-in-the-home, under sanitary 
conditions, under the housewife’s 
personal supervision, removing 
the worry of doubtful cleanli- 
ness. Rather than persuading the 
customer to buy from a false econ- 
omy standpoint she now buys the 
same washer from an altogether 
different motive, namely, preserva- 
tion of health and cleanliness. 
Merely a logical answer to a diffi- 
cult selling problem. 


“INSULTING” THE SALESMAN 


* When customers raise objections 

or ask questions about an article 
many salesmen are prone to take 
such inquiries as an insult to their 
own intelligence. Such an attitude, 
obviously, adds to the hardship of 
selling. What we need to do is to 
review in our own minds just what 
questions we ourselves would ask 
were we buying the water-heater, 
the refrigerator, the washing ma- 
chine ... the automobile or the 
what-not. 

I heard of one salesman—(I’m 
not sure that he can rightfully be 
called a “salesman’”)—in the store 
of an electrical dealer who was ex- 
plaining to his customer the merits 
of a certain electric refrigerator. 
One point led to another, and 
shortly the woman asked the sales- 
man whether or ‘not the top unit 
of the machine would get dirty. 
The conversation ran something 
like this: 
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MAXIMES 


519 BROADWAY 
LOS ANGELES 


May 16, 1928. 
Los Angeles Times, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Gentlemen: 

Last Monday we started our TWENTIETH 
BIRTHDAY SALE, which lasts for two weeks, 
and the only newspaper we used was the Los 
Angeles Times. Despite the unfavorable weather 
we established a new sales record, our sales 
running ahead of the largest previous day we 
have ever had. 

We really should have placed an ad in the 
Times apologizing for our inability to take care 
of the people who responded and we were fear- 
ful at times that we would have to close our 
doors. We are certain, however, that the vast 
majority of our customers were well repaid 
for the inconvenience of getting into a crowd. 
We want to thank you for your splendid co- 
operation in handling the advertising for this 


sale. Yours very truly, 


MAXIMES. 











parel stores in the United States, doing business on 


WY oe is one of the most aggressive women’s ap- 
the basis of quick turn-over coupled with low sell- 


ing costs. - 


To get volume and at the same time hold expenses down to 
the minimum, Maximes avoids non-productive or inferior 
circulation and uses the demonstrated pulling-power of the 
Los Angeles Times. 


Los Angeles Times is delivered to more homes, produces 
more results, and carries more advertising, than any other 
newspaper in the Los Angeles market. 


Los Angeles Times 


Eastern Representative: 
Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Co. 
360 N. Michigan Blvd. 285 Madison Ave. 742 Market 8t. White Henry Stuart Bidg. 
Chicago New York San Francisco Seattle 
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“Oh, no, it won’t get dirty.” 

“But, it certainly seems to me 
that it would get dirty.” 

“No, no, madam, it'll never get 
dirty !” 

“I certainly can’t see why it 
wouldn’t get dirty,” continues the 
customer. 

“No! It just won't get dirty,” 
replies the cocksure salesman. 

It developed that the salesman 
won the argument—and lost the 
sale. 

Arguments like this, leading no- 
where, are what make selling ex- 
pensive. Now what difference did 
it make whether the refrigerator 
unit got dirty or not? Did the 
piano salesman tell this woman 
that her piano wouldn’t get dusty? 
Did the man who sold her a gas 
range say that the oven wouldn’t 
get dirty? Did the automobile 
dealer tell her husband that their 
new six wouldn’t pick up the dust? 
Certainly not. Then why should 
any salesperson be so unswerving 
in his opinion that it would cost 
him a sale—and a consequent com- 
mission? It would have been easy 
enough to have said “Yes, the unit 
might get dirty—but not very dirty. 
The unique circulation takes care 
of that.” The prospective custo- 
mer wasn’t worried about dirt or 
dust; what she wanted to buy was 
perfect refrigeration. And _ the 
salesman couldn’t sell it to her. 
He had a warped idea of the place 
he should occupy in the sales tri- 
angle, consisting of the customer, 
the article being sold and the sales- 
person. 

Finally, I would say that no man 
can be a prosperous, successful 
salesman until he schools himself 
in the art of prospect analysis: 
until he has acquired the ability, 
in every case, to say to himself— 
“This prospect needs me.” 


R. N. Mosher to Direct Peer- 
less Motor Sales 


R. N. Mosher has been appointed 
ae sales manager of the Peerless 
otor Car Corporation, Cleveland, suc- 
ceeding Charles A, 
Mr. osher has been general manager 
of the Peerless Motor Company, a sub- 
sacs Ay, varncngy the factory branches. 
in the automotive field 

Zz m50S, 


Tucker, resigned. 
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Columbia to Continue Adver- 
tising Agency Course 
During the last half of the 1927-1928 
academic year, the School of Business 
of Columbia University, New Yor 

after making a survey, decided to oii 
an advanced course on advertising whic 
was concerned chiefly with advertisi: 
agency operation and management. 

The course was conducted by Jam 
O'Shaughnessy, executive secretary 
the American Association of Advertis- 
ing Agencies, and was open to a limited 
number of students. Dr. H. K. Nixon, 
head of the Advertising Division of 
the Columbia School of Business, has 
announced that because of the pu- 
larity of the course and because of the 
number of students that have asked to 
be enrolled in it, it will be continued 
next year, and that Mr. O’Shaughnessy 
will again conduct. 


Louisiana Votes State Adver- 
tising Appropriation 
The House of Representatives of the 
State of Louisiana has passed a bill 
providing for the expenditure of $125,- 
000 to advertise the State nationally. 
Provision is made in the bill for a pub- 
licity committee of eight to supervise 
the State’s advertising activities. 


Appointed by United Florists’ 
Trades, Inc. 


Warren Behrens has been > sapeneal 
public manager of the nited 
lorists’ Trades, Inc., New York. He 
formerly was advertising manager and 
assistant sales manager of The Stand- 
7, oes Products Company, New 


Joins New Orleans ‘“Times- 
Picayune” 
has joined the display 


Samuel Stum 
advertising staff of the New Orleans 
Times-Picayune, succeeding Donald Cole- 
man, who was recently appointed classi- 
fied advertising manager. Mr. Stump 
was formerly on the sales staff of the 
New Orleans Item-Tribune. 


E. L. Kelley with “Woman’s 
Forum” 


BE. i Kelley, pier. representa- 
tive, Seattle, Was has been appointed 
advertising manager of the irons 
Forum, of that city, which will be 
changed from a quarterly to a monthly 
publication. 


O’Neill Ryan, Jr., Made 
Director of Celotex 


O’Neill Ryan, Jr., sales promotion 
manager of The Celotex Company, Chi- 
cago, has been made a member of the 
board of directors. He has been with 
Celotex for, approximately three years. 
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PHOENIX, Ariz., July 12th, 1928. Arizona 
sold 300,000 lambs valued at $2,000,000 during 
1927, and in the same period this state shipped 
5,000,000 pounds of wool that brought another 
$3,000,000. The total sheep returns for 1927 
reached $5,200,000. Add to this $15,000,000 for 
cattle and Arizona’s livestock brought $20,000,000 
in 1927, an increase of $2,500,000 over the year 
1926. Better range conditions are predicted this 
season due to the rainy weather and the stock 
grower will realize better profits on his product. 


ONE PRICE TOALL =p a 


other and all men well” 


might well have been 

ABS selected as the slogan for 
cqesetin of the national 

vertising department of 

the Arizona Republican. To 

get the merchandising ser- 

vice of the Arizona jpub- 


COMPLETE SERVICE lou all you need, des 


Republican. 


TO ALL ADVERTISERS sipiidibee mam tas 


should do, fail, and failure 
to request service invites 
ONEFAIRMETHOD 9 Sewee 
similar advertisers get. 
OF POSITIONING > ee bt ree, 
send illustrated letters te 


dealers, put window dis- 


[ lays in our well-located na- 
onal advertising windows, 
get tie-up advertising (lots 


of it), make some calls on 
dealers, and otherwise put 
real service behind the 
greatest circulation in the 
south west. 
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You Needn’t Buy 
the Whole Bottle 
to Get the Cream 


(OF THE NEW YORK MARKET) 


reaches its maximum in 


neighborhoods where incomes are highest and 
its minimum in neighborhoods where incomes 
are lowest. For example, the Herald Tribune 
sells 26 times as many copies—per hundred 
readers—in the Park Avenue section as it does 
in the Lower East Side. 


There is one telephone to every 11 families 
on New York’s Lower East Side. In the districts 
where Herald Tribune circulation is the great- 
est, every family has a telephone. 


You probably wouldn’t want to advertise in 
all of New York’s twelve newspapers. You 
couldn’t do it without tremendous waste. 
Which ones will you use? 

The Herald Tribune offers a city without 


slums, a city of 300,000 families—250,000 of 
them living in New York City and its suburbs. 
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Isn’t it intelligent to buy space here just as 
you buy it elsewhere? Isn’t the best way to buy 
the interest and attention of the greatestnumber 
of people who can afford to buy your product? 


In New York you can buy any kind of 
audience you like—from those who feed on 
sensation to those who want accuracy, human 
interest and good taste in their newspaper. 


The total Herald Tribune circulation (city, 
suburban and country) constitutes a city of 
300,000 families, without slums—more families 
than live within the thriving cities of Cleveland, 
Detroit, St. Louis or Los Angeles. 


79 

New York is best known to outsiders for its | 
mad rush, its ticket scalpers, its late hours, its a 
crowded subways, its bright lights and its 
squalid tenements. 

But right in the same territory with these 
extremes is a city of wholly normal people. 
Some live in the heart of the city; some in 
uptown apartments; some in the suburbs and 
some in the country. But even though they are 
scattered, certain characteristics unite them. 

They enjoy their homes and actually live in 
them. They shop leisurely and with good judg- 
ment. And an amazingly large number of them 
read the Herald Tribune. ! 


They have discovered that the HeraldTribune 
is their paper. If you buy just one paper, use 
the Herald Tribune. If you buy more than one 
let it head your list. 


NEW YORK 


Herald Tribune 
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From March 30 to June 6, 1928—a period of 
ten weeks, lacking two days—seven of St. 
Louis’ largest retail stores, including the four 
great department stores, did not use any ad- 
vertising in the Post-Dispatch. During this 
period these stores placed 569,577 lines more 
in the three remaining daily newspapers than 
they did during the same period last year. 
The St. Louis Star received 80% of this ex- 
cess business. The other two newspapers 
divided the balance. 


But what has happened SINCE June 6 is the point of in- 
terest to national advertisers. On that date the large 
merchants resumed advertising in the Post-Dispatch . . . 


BUT . . . the department stores have CONTINUED to give 
The St. Louis Star a large portion of their advertising. 


The figures for all St. Louis daily newspapers from June 
6 to June 30, follow: 


THE ST. LOUIS STAR... .183,332 Lines 
Post-Dispatch . .... . 191,860 Lines 
The Times ....++ 97,580 Lines 
Globe-Democrat ......... 66,665 Lines 


NOW THINGS ARE DIFFERENT IN ST. 
LOUIS! The above facts are eloquent testi- 
mony to the new position occupied by The 
Star in the St. Louis newspaper field and 
should convince national advertising space 
buyers that the interests of their clients are 
best served when The St. Louis Star receives 
a just share of their appropriation. 


‘THE ST. LOUIS STAR 


National Advertising Representatives 


Story, Brooks & Finley 
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Color Harmony in Outdoor Copy 


Counsel Is Also Given Regarding Composition, Lettering and the Use 
of Illustrations 


By Mark Seelen 


Art Director, General Outdoor Advertising Co., at Chicago 


| [ has been proved time and time 
again with outdoor advertising 
that harmonious color schemes 
properly applied bring better re- 
sults than inharmonious, garish 
color schemes. There are three 
kinds of color harmony, but only 
one of the three is a practical 
source of harmony to use in out- 
door advertising. First, we have 
dominant harmony, then we have 
analogous harmony, and then we 
have complementary harmony. It 
is the latter which is more practi- 
cally suited for the needs of out- 
door advertising. 

Dominant harmony consists of two 
tones of one color. For instance, 
a light blue background with a 
dark blue letter on it would be 
dominant harmony, but while natu- 
rally very harmonious it has not 
the carrying value that could be 
successfully used in outdoor ad- 
vertising. 

Analogous harmony would be sev- 
eral tones of one color, as for in- 
stance, from a pink to a deep red. 
This has been used in outdoor 
advertising and used very success- 
fully. An illustration would be 
the last political poster of the 
donkey and the huge elephant that 
\twater Kent used in advertising 
its radios. I think that occasionally 
good usage could be made of an 
analogous harmony, but if over- 
done it would become terribly 
monotonous in our medium. 
Complementary harmony is based 
n the three primary colors, the 
hree secondary colors and the 
mplementary colors. We all 
ow that red is a complementary 
lor to green. In other words, 
{ they are used in the right rela- 
ionship to each other they become 
‘rmonious and very pleasing to 
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From an address delivered before a 
eting of the Outdoor Advertising As- 
iation during the convention at De- 
it, this week, of the International 
Advertising Association. 


the eye. They enhance the beauty 
of each other. One becomes a 
complement to the other, completes 
the color scheme, and so on through 
the scale of complementary har- 
mony. 


ey 

As regards composition, I think 
there are more faults in composi- 
tion in advertisements than any 
other one fault in all the elements 
that go to make up a piece of copy. 
You will find that your major sell- 
ing phrase will have more merit, 
more value at the top of your 
poster. If possible, it should start 
at the upper left-hand corner and 
read to the right, naturally. We 
find the upper left-hand corner the 
most strategic point in a poster 
composition, which is no more 
than natural, as we are taught to 
read in infancy from the left-hand 
corner on down the page to the 
lower right-hand corner. Our 
eyes are trained that way through- 
out life. 

Be very careful of the size of 
the names of products advertised. 
In many cases these are so very 
large that a selling line could not 
possibly have a chance in compe- 
tition with it. Then if you have a 
secondary line, a sort of proof that 
you are making of your major 
statement, the lower right-hand 
corner is always preferable, or I 
should say the lower right-hand 
portion of the poster, not neces- 
sarily the corner. I have also been 
often asked which side of the pos- 
ter is preferable for a picture to 
be placed, right-hand side or the 
left-hand side? I don’t think it 
really makes much difference, but 
I think it would be preferable to 
put it on the right-hand side, for 
the reason that I have just stated, 
the mind is inclined to read from 
the upper left-hand corner to the 
lower right-hand corner. In doing 
this, you give your text matter a 
better chance to be read. I don’t 
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really think it makes much “" 
ference, either side is all right, if 
the rest of your composition is 
correct. 

Personally, I prefer a picture a lit- 
tle bit off center to the left of the 
center of the composition. I then 
prefer the lettering in the upper 
left-hand corner, in probably two 
lines cut down to about five words. 
Then the name in the lower right- 
hand portion of the poster and 
probably a package or a secondary 
line. You probably have noticed 
the Palmolive posters; many of 
them have been laid out in this 
fashion. I think you will all agree 
with me that the Palmolive posters 
have been almost a perfect piece 
of composition in every. case. 

Do not put too much lettering 
and text matter on one background. 
If you are compelled to use a great 
number of words on a poster, which 
to begin with is all. wrong, make 
your background in two tones of 
color, put part of it on one color, 
and part of your other text matter 
on the next color. Too much read- 
ing matter on one background be- 
comes terribly monotonous. you 
will find 


F. H. Rumble with James M. 
Walsh Company 


F. H. Rumble, formerly with the 
West Bend Aluminum Company, West 
Bend, Wis., has joined the James M. 
Walsh Company, Milwaukee, as adver- 
tising manager. The Walsh company 
manufactures “‘No-Buckle” harness. 


Aubrey & Moore Add to Staff 


with R. E. 
Sandmeyer Comneny a 0 adver- 
tising agency, Robert chmuck, 
formerly of the abort BT. News, and 
R. Thornton, previously with the 
Chicago Herald Examiner, have 
joined the staff of Aubrey & Moore, 
Inc., Chicago advertising agency. 


R. O. Abbott Heads National 
Pipe Bending Company 


Raymond O, Abbott, who has been 
secretary-treasurer in charge of adver- 
Prat for three years of the National 

Bending Company, New Haven, 
Gon, has been oe * president, suc- 
ceeding the late H. Brown. He will 
continue the duties x treasurer. Wade 
G. Marks, who has been sales promo- 
tion manager, has been elected secre- 
tary. 


Donald yy former] 
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Enters Claim for Honors as 
Second Oldest House Magazine 


Donce Mrc. Corporation, 
MisHawaka, Inp. 


Editor of Printers’ InK: 

am interested in the item appear 
ing in your Ma 17 issue, heade 
‘Some of the Idest House Mag: 
zines.” I have no quarrel to pick wit! 
you on givin first place to the “Fal 
River Line Journal,” published sinc 
May 19, 1879, but I think that ou 
own ublication, starting out in 188 
as “Power and Transmission,” shou! 
be given second place. 

We would appreciate it if you woul 
record this fact at some time or othe: 
when the subject comes up again fo 
discussion. This publication, while th: 
name was changed to the “Dodg: 
Idea,”’ has maven missed an issue and 
while it is not, strictly speaking, a 
house-organ, nevertheless it has been 
published by the Dodge Manufacturing 
Corporation since that time. 

ez Mrc. Corporation 
W. W. Frencu, 
Advertising Manager. 


Appoint Mitchell Advertising 


Agency 

The Electrahot Manufacturing Com 
fen Minneapolis, has appointed the 

itchell Advertising Agency, Inc., of 
that city, to direct an advertising cam 
pawn in business papers on the Electra- 

t Do-Nut Maker and ‘the. Electrahot 
Waffle Iron. 

The Kolliner-Newman -Manufacturing 
Company, Stillwater, Minn., has ap 
pointed the Mitchell agency to direct 
the advertising of ro a sport 
garments. Outing and direct 
mail advertising te daale ~~y will be used. 


Northwest Campaign for 
Yakima Peaches Planned 


The Yakima Peach Growers Associa 
tion has organized at Yakima, 
Wash., as a permanent organization to 
direct an advertising campaign in the 
Northwest. This campaign will stress 
the value of Yakima peaches for home 
canning and will be handled by The 
Izzard Company, Seattle advertising 
agency. 


J. W. Teale Joins James 
Fisher Agency 
John W. Teale has joined the Mon 
treal office of The James Fisher Com 
ny, Ltd., Toronto advertising agency 


e formerly was with the Ronalds Ad 
venalaing Agency, Montreal. 


Insurance Account to Aubrey 
& Moore 


The Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty 
Company, Chicago, has placed its ad 
vertising account with Aubrey & Moore, 
Inc., advertising agency of that city. 
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Looking down Sth Avenue toward the Savoy Plaza and the Sherry Netherlands 


Sara |: s 


Follow the Outlook 


into prosperity! 


Buying power! Prosperity! Luxury! The Middle 
Atlantic States—New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania—have 
achieved these things to an unprecedented degree. Here is 
sold everything that can be sold from palaces to pins. Out 
of this region comes 30% of the total national income tax 
returns; into its most prosperous homes and apartments 
goes 30% of OUTLOOK’S entire circulation. The remain- 
ing circulation follows the wealth spots from the East Coast 
to the West. 

Get into these wealth spots through 


120 East 16th Street 
The Qutlook New York City 
FRANCIS RUFUS BELLAMY W. L. ETTINGER, Jr. 

Pa Manager 


er--Editor Advertising 


at prevailing low rates by reserving your 1929 schedules now 
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Could 
They Have Done 
Better? 


Lyncu-Ciarisey Company 
Cuicaco, Int. 


Editor vf Printers’ INK: 

We have been conducting a direct-by- 
mail advertising campaign to consumers 
of automobile oil. The product we are 
advertising is new to the market. In 
order to establish a market we have been 
offering a free crankcase filling of oil 
to everyone who would present a coupon 
enclosed with a letter to a designated 
service station in the neighborh 

On a three-piece mailing our average 
return has been twenty-three out of 
one hundred. We would like very much 
to know whether this could be con- 
sidered a good return for this class of 
advertising. 

For your information the advertising 
material which was sent out was of 
the highest caliber ever used by any 
oil company. 

C. R. Jonswoxp. 


HERE isn’t any more thank- 
less job in advertising than 


that of pulling a direct-mail fail- 
ure—if it is a failure—apart to 
find out what was wrong. But it 
is a job that often pays big divi- 


dends in the next campaign. 

And it is not a job you can or 
should delegate. Printers’ INK is 
always glad to help; but there is 
no real help in having somebody 
who cannot possibly know the 
story thoroughly or intimately 
enough to pass judgment, try to tell 
you why you were disappointed. 

The only helpful thing a friend 
of the family can do, is to suggest, 
from general principles, some lines 
of inquiry from which the author 
of a given campaign—the only 
person fully competent to pass 
judgment—can perhaps find out the 
thing he needs to know. 

As a first point, it might be 
worth while to find out if the 23 
per cent of coupon returns actu- 
ally recorded the entire results— 
in terms of interest aroused and 
even of business done—from the 
campaign. There are plenty of 
successful direct-mail advertisers 
who would consider 23 per cent 
of actual inquiries an excellent 
record; and many of these have 
no faith in the “free deal” as a 
raiser of coupon percentages. 

But some experience with the 
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propensity of human beings to 
mislay or ignore a coupon, and 
still be favorably influenced by 
the advertising, indicates that it 
might pay to interview a few 
service-station men, with a view 
to finding out whether or not some 
inquiries or calls for the new oil 
followed the campaign, without 
any coupon being presented. 

It might also be worth while to 
go even farther, and interview 
personally a “sampling” of the 
original mailing list, to find out 
what, if any, impression the cam- 
paign made upon those who made 
no use of the coupon, and per- 
haps why they ignored it. Such a 
sampling, if done at all, should be 
carried far enough to reveal any 
well-defined reaction, if any ex- 
isted, by averaging up at least 
fifty or 100 individual opinions. 

Some checking up can usually 
be profitably done, also, on the 
timing of the mailings and the 
missionary work done among the 
service-station staffs; the thor- 
oughness with which the whole 
proposition was sold to them before- 
hand and the amount of enthusi- 
asm, if any, with which they ac- 
cepted and helped push the idea. 
In other words, in locating a pos- 
sible weak point you must not 
omit a single step in the plan. 

Finally, it is a thankless task to 
comment upon the creative pride 
which is quite sure this campaign 
was “of the highest caliber ever 
used by any oil company.” There 
probably isn’t any advertising man 
living or dead who doesn’t know 
that feeling from experience, or 
who lacks sympathetic understand- 
ing for it. If there were one, he 
probably wouldn’t be much of an 
advertising man. 

But that warm glow of creative 
enthusiasm needs to be replaced, 
when it comes to the day of 
weighing and measuring of costs 
and results, by the cold and merci- 
less light of critical self-analysis. 
And sometimes, in that light, it 
appears that even copy, art and 
layouts of “the highest caliber 
ever” could profitably have been 
changed just a trifle here and 
there, to good purpose.—[Fd. 
Printers’ INK. 
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reaching the Pacific Northwest Market 
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Air view of business district of Portland....Key City in 








You can sell Portland with 
The Oregonian ALONE 


From an outside viewpoint an advertiser might think that no 
one of Portland’s four newspapers could do a good advertis- 
ing jobin Portland. But, from an inside viewpoint you'll find: 


1 The Oregonian has by far 

the greatest reader-pref- 
erence of any Portland 
paper. (From the Portland 
Specialty Merchants Survey.) 


2 The Oregonian has the 
largest total circulation 
of any Portland paper and 
reaches over 15,000 Port- 
land homes that take no 
other paper. 


3 Portland people are will- 
ing to spend almost half 
of all their newspaper dol- 
lars for the The Oregonian 
—45 cents of every dollar. 


4 The Oregonian has the 
lowest milline rate of 
any paper in Portland and 
on the Pacific Coast. 


The Oregonian is the first advertising buyin Portland © 


Ghe Oregonian 


The Preferred Newspaper of the Pacific Northwest 
Circulation: over 108,000 daily; over 161,000 Sunday 


Nationally Represented by VERREE ¢ CONKLIN, INC. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
265 Madison Ave. 333 N,. Michigan Ave. 321 Lafayette Blvd. dnock ‘Bidg. 
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Editorial Response 
of The HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE 


Year 1927 


Children—Boys and Girls 76,192 

Family Table and Food... 15,830 

Fancywork, Fashions and 
Crocheting 

Patterns 

Manuscripts 

Searchlight 

Plays and Entertainment 18,727 


Special Features— 
Building 
Women and World’s Work 


Screen Stories, etc 


General Correspondence— 
Editorial 
Contests (Last Line, etc.) 14,604 


Total Response for 1927—342,713 
- “ — 1926—295,135 
“ “ “ 1925—248,634 


The HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE received 1, letters 
for every line of editorial matter printed in 1927. . 
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Editorial Strengt. 


proved by 
Reader Interest 


ERTAINLY one reason for buy- 
ing any publication is reader 
interest, since only as there is reader 
interest is your advertising effective. 


We ask you to look at the opposite 
page and compare The HOUSEHOLD 
MAGAZINE with any other publica- 
tion, small town or big town, on 
this basis. 


And—so far for 1928 we are running 
well ahead of 1927 figures. Moreover, 
we'll be glad to show you some of 
these letters and let you see for your- 
self just how wholeheartedly this 
magazine is read and followed. 


The HOUSEHOLD 


MAGA ZINE 
“THE MAGAZINE OF MAIN STREET” 


CHICAGO: 203 North Wabash Avenue 
NEW YORK: 420 Lexington Avenue 
SAN FRANCISCO: 201 Sharon Building 


ARTHUR CAPPER, Publisher _ 
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A NEW SIX-MONTHS RECORD 















Member 


A. B. C. 


The Courier-Journal 
and Louisville Times 
PUBLISHED OVER 


867% 


OF ALL 
NATIONAL ADVERTISING 


Placed In Louisville Newspapers 
During the First 
Six Months of 1928 


Even eclipsing their phenomenal margin of leadership for 1927, 
The Courier-Journal and Louisville Times pass the 1928 half-way 
mark with all previous records shattered . . . with a six (6) 
to one (1) leadership over the other Louisville newspapers—a 
handsome tribute to clean, constructive journalistic standards. 


The Courier-Journal and Louisville Times published 3,244,480 
agate lines of National advertising during this six-months period, 
GAINING 262,180 agate lines over the same period of 1927. 
With but one rival in the field it is unusual for any newspaper 
to have a two (2) to one (1) leadership. The SIX to ONE 
leadership of The Courier-Journal and Louisville Times is unique. 


There must be deep, fundamental reasons for this 
leadership. Analyzed . . . the reasons are very 
simple. Through these progressive newspapers 
National Advertisers are offered complete cover- 
age at one low advertising cost. 


~— % The Courier-Zournal. 


reg 138.000) 





of the 


Represented Nationally by THE 8S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 





iz THE LouisviLLe TIMEs. 


Member of the 100,000 Group of American Cities 
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Give the Branch Manager a Chance 
to Sell 


Don’t Load Him Down with Statistical Work 


By a Branch Manager 


UGUST first will mark my 

tenth anniversary as a branch 
manager. I have spent five years 
with one concern, three with an- 
other and two with the present 
connection, all large national ad- 
vertisers, with branch offices liber- 
ally sprinkled over the map. 

It may be well to say here that 
these changes were entirely volun- 
tary in each case and furthermore, 
that I am quite well satisfied where 
I am. Consequently, it can hardly 
be said that I have an axe to 
grind. 

With this introduction for a 
background I am ready to jump 
right into the middle of my reve- 
lations. 

First and foremost, I often 
wonder whether the opening of 
each new branch office represents a 
sincere effort to render quicker 
and more direct sales contact with 
the surrounding territory, or 
whether it is a delightful oppor- 
tunity to parcel out the statistical 
department’s work. 

If the former, why is it neces- 
sary for me to maintain one in- 
side office employee for every sales- 
man I travel out of the branch, 
in order to compile and forward 
to the home office the daily, 
weekly, monthly, quarterly and 
yearly meticulous recordings of 
each salesman’s activities? 

And why should I be paid as a 
sales executive, when only about 
40 per cent of my time can be de- 
voted to such work in the field, 
the office demanding the balance of 
my time? This inside work con- 
sists of directing the voluminous 
routine and the making up of an 
endless series of “confidential” re- 
ports for the general manager, the 
treasurer, and other individuals 
who are so perfectly insulated 
from their own organization that 
they don’t have the opportunity of 
glancing at the steady stream of 
routine reports which pour in from 


the branches, even though these 
same reports cover every possible 
angle of the situation. 

It has been my pleasure to open 
up several new branches and each 
time I have been assured that the 
branch was going to function as 
nearly a 100 per cent sales branch 
as was possible. I was to be free 
to spend at least three-fourths of 
my time on the firing line, where 
every sales executive belongs the 
major portion of his time. 

But what happens each time? 

First, this department, then that 
one, then this swivel-chair gen- 
eral and then the other one, wants 
this report and that report, and 
there is just enough difference be- 
tween them to require separate 
operations. Then, before long, it 
is decided to change the entire 
sales statistical system in order to 
keep a closer check on the field 
activities. The entire scheme must 
be changed around, new forms in- 
stituted, new surveys made and all 
preparations completed for a per- 
fect orgy of steaming statistics, 
grinding out of the branch offices 
in endless streams. 


A PROFESSIONAL GREETER 


Next in order comes the pro- 
cession of visiting brothers. The 
general manager, the sales man- 
ager, the district manager, repre- 
sentatives of the advertising depart- 
ment, the warehouse department, 
the credit department, the auditors, 
in fact everybody who rates an ex- 
pense account, tours the branches 
in ceaseless procession. Of course I 
am glad to see them all and un- 
doubtedly derive much benefit from 
this varied contact, but I often 
wonder if I haven’t missed my 
calling. Was I really intended to 
be a professional greeter, hand- 
shaker and chairman of the en- 
tertainment committee ? 

In between times I attend dis- 
trict sales conferences, national 
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sales conventions, executive meet- 
ings, departmental pow-wows, etc. 
It is nearly always necessary 
to follow these ‘meetings with a 
sales conference of my own and 
then just about the time I get all 
set for a swing around the terri- 
tory with the salesman who isn’t 
doing so well, I get a wire to come 
in and receive the news that I 
am being transferred to this 
branch or that, and can I move 
the family in ten days? 

There are shining and _ soul 
stirring exceptions of course, but 
my observation has been that a 
branch manager cangot expect to 
live in any one city more than two 
years. He has either made good 
in that time and as a reward (?) 
has been transferred to some weak 
spot for rehabilitation duty, or it 
has been decided that he is not 
the proper mixture of salesman, 
executive and statistical clerk, so 
necessary to the make-up of a suc- 
cessful branch manager. 


Join Staff of Penn Mutual 


Life Agency 


John Zebulon Heizer, formerly with 
the Procter & Gamble Distributing Com- 
pany and before that vice-president in 
charge of sales of The Buckeye Soda 
Company, has joined the sales staff of 
the J. Elliott Hall Agency of the Penn 
— Life Insurance Company, New 

or 


Stephen G. Pratt, formerly sales pro- 
motion manager of the Victor Talking 
Machine Company, Camden, N. J., has 
joined the Hall Agency in a_ similar 
capacity. Another addition to this 
agency’s staff is Warren B. Heilman, 
formerly field manager in charge of 
sales of the Scholl Manufacturing Com- 
pany of New York, who will be located 
at Chicago. 


Appoints Utica Agency 


The Pipe-Saver Corporation, Carth- 
age, N. Y., maker of a new protective 
device for the threaded ends of steel 
or iron pipe, has appointed Wortman, 
Brown & Company, ss. Utica adver- 
tising agency, as advertising counsel. 
Magazines, business papers and direct 
mail will be used. 


Insurance Account for Phila- 
delphia Agency 
The Insurance Company of North 
America, Philadelphia, has appointed 
Geare, Marston & Pilling, advertising 
agency of that city, to direct its ad- 
vertising account. 
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Court Grants Stay to “Philip- 
pine Mahogany” Trade 


PeriopicaL Pus_tsHinc CoMPANY 
Granp Rapips, Mic#. 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I notice on page 76 of your June 14 
issue an article which would mean t 
the reader that manufacturers and dea 
ers of Philippine Mahogany could 1 
longer use the word “mahogany” in 
their advertising and selling efforts. 

You are perhaps not familiar wit! 
the fact that the Philippine Mahogany 
Association has been granted a sta 
until the Supreme Court can judg 
whether or not the case may be ap 
pealed. This means that, at least unt 
fall when the Supreme ‘Court decisio 
will be handed down, manufacturers 
and retailers handling Philippine Ma 
hogany may go on about their business 
in just the same way as they hav 
before. 

I am sending you a copy of a letter 
which I have just received from we 
Philippine Mahogany Association in ar 
swer to mine asking whether or not 
this interpretation of a notice’ they re 
cently sent out is correct. 

[Excerpts from the letter written by 
Willard Winston, president, of the 
Philippine Mahogany Association, Long 
Island City, N. Y., follow.—E£d 
PRINTERS’ INK. 

“You are right in stating that unti 
we have a decision from the United 
States Supreme Court, a dealer may 
continue to carry on business as usual 

“If a writ of certiorari is granted 
next fall by the United States Suprem« 
Court, then a motion will be argued 
in the spring of 1929. If it is not 
granted, then the order will be en 
forced against all defendants or any 
concerns connected with the defendants 
directly, and they must cease using th« 
word ‘mahogany.’ 

“We are advised by counsel that any 
concerns not so connected, may keep 
on using the words ‘Philippine Ma 
hogany’ until stopped by the Court, 
through some complaint. Until they 
are stopped, there is no penalty at 
tached.”’] 

I think it would be well 
note of this in a _ future 
Printers’ INK, inasmuch as we have 
already had a cancellation from one 
advertiser, who thought the Federal 
Trade Commission would be down o1 
his neck and he became panicky. 

I believe if the case is actually re 
viewed before the Supreme Court there 
will be a reversal of this decision. This 
seems to be the feeling of most mer 
in this industry. There is a _ plac 
for both types of woods, and this order 
is based on a technicality entirely. 

L. CALAHAN, 
Director of Publicity. 


to mak: 
issue oi 


Advanced by Honig-Cooper 


Miss Jeanne Brown has been ad- 
vanced to the position of space buyer 
of the Seattle office of the Honig 
Cooper Company, Inc., advertising 
agency. 
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More and More 
Gains for the 
Boston. Transcript 


June 1928 Year to Date 
Total Display Total Display 
GAINED GAINED 


35,343 lines 264,897 lines 





Lineage figures for June add to the 
impressive gains made by the Tran- 
script during 1928. 


The gains are particularly striking 
by comparison with the trend in 
Boston. All the other Boston papers, 
dailies and Sundays combined, show 
substantial losses for the six months. 


Illustrating the value advertisers 
place on the Transcript’s 
quality circulation. 


Boston Lvening Cranscript 


Highest ratio of BUYERS to readers 


National Advertising Representatives 


CHARLES H. EDDY CO. R. J BIDWELL CO. 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angcles 





How to Get the Most from Realty 
Sub-Division Advertising 


At Every Step Sales and Advertising Programs Must Be Correlated 


By Brown Whatley 


Advertising Manager, Telfair Stockton & Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 


EAL estate advertisers, like 

those in many other lines of 
business whose product or service 
is similarly limited in its adapta- 
bility to advertising, are beginning 
to look to their ledger sheets for 
tangible, traceable results from 
their advertising expenditures. 

Many such businesses have been 
accustomed to estimating the re- 
sults from their advertising in 
more or less indefinite quantities of 
“Community Good-Will,” “Busi- 
ness Insurance,” “Firm Prestige,” 
“Reduced Sales Costs,” “Consumer 
Acceptance,” and what have you. 
When sales slow up, when busi- 
ness generally shows a decline, 
when fair gross profits melt away 
in selling and operating costs, 
then the advertiser is inclined to 
wonder whether or not he is get- 
ting his money’s worth simply in 
the creation of favorable opinion. 
Having no way to determine this, 
he is more apt to question the value 
of advertising than he is to ques- 
tion his own methods of using ad- 
vertising. Too often, therefore, 
instead of improving the methods 
of application and the means of 
utilizing advertising, the program 
is simply curtailed to the further 
detriment of his business and to 
the market generally. Advertising 
is discontinued until a more pro- 
pitious time or until business picks 
up to the extent that the lack of 
definite results may be swallowed 
more gracefully. 

More and more real estate de- 
velopers, however, are coming to 
the realization that real estate ad- 
vertising, because of the very na- 
ture of the product, is burdened 
with a fatal handicap when it is 
expected to make good without ade- 
quate support through the develop- 


An address delivered before the Real 
Estate Advertisers Association at the 
convention of the International Adver- 
tising Association, this week, at Detroit. 
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ment of a thoroughly efficient 
selling program. In creating and 
planning this support, they are learn- 
ing the true function of advertis- 
ing. They are learning how to 
employ advertising economically 
and effectively ; how to apply it ex- 
pediently to their selling problems, 
and they are becoming more en- 
thusiastic believers in the possibili- 
ties of advertising as an aid to 
selling. 

The initial step in the real estate 
dealer’s procedure to employ ad- 
vertising profitably is the correla- 
tion of his advertising with the 
other features of his sales effort. 
The definition of the word correlate 
seems to convey a very definite 
idea of the processes of attuning 
advertising and selling efforts. The 
word means “To connect by dis- 
closure of a mutual or reciprocal 
relation as of part to part or as 
of part to whole.” 

Instead of looking upon adver- 
tising as a separate and detached 
instrument, it must become an in- 
tegral part of the whole market- 
ing structure. Beginning with the 
objective of the advertising pro- 
gram, it does not require any care- 
ful analysis to see that it is, or 
should be, identically the same as 
that of the sales program. Pri- 
marily, the function of sub-divi- 
sion advertising is to sell lots. 
Against this one objective must be 
leveled both the barrels of advertis- 
ing and selling with as much scien- 
tific manipulation as would be used 
in directing an artillery fire. 

How then, we must determine, 
may we. use advertising in order 
to secure its maximum benefit to 
the selling activities? By paving 
the way for the salesman? By 
establishing the name of a new 
area of accity? By breaking down 
imaginary objections in the public 
mind? By creating prospects? By 
creating desire in the minds of the 
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Any Schedule Designed to Cover 
Los Angeles Must Begin With 


THE EVENING HERALD 


To make a statement like this we must have some 
reasons, and good ones. We have. 


To begin with there are approximately 285,000 families 
living in that area designated by the A. B. C. as Los 
Angeles ‘‘City.” 

Of these, 189,404 families or more than 66% read 
The Evening Herald daily (six times a week). 


The next largest Daily (a morning paper) reaches 128,275 

families in the City, or 61,000 less than The Evening 

Herald. 

Study this chart carefully. It shows The next afternoon paper 

pale Pavers stoner” the Lay. mses =—reaches 83,498 families in the 
city, or less than half as mavy 

285.000 Families-LosAnceles (21) as The Evening Herald. 


Obviously, then, an adequate cam- 
paign in Los Angeles should begin 
with this 66% of the families 
reached by The Evening Herald. 
This audience may be increased by 
the addition of one or more other 
newspapers, according to the judg- 
ment of the advertiser and the size 
of his appropriation. 


Shrewd advertisers, both local and 
national, have recognized these 
facts. and in 1927 The Evening 
Heraid carried 13,481,888 agate lines 
of display advertising as compared 
with 9,222,598 for the next largest 
Daily (a morning paper) and 8,482,- 
852 lines for the next afternoon 
paper. 


EVENING HERALD 


Representatives 
HERBERT W. MOLONEY, 
342 Madison Ave., New York 

JOHN H. LEDERER, 
~ Chien ‘ee 910 Hearst Bidg., Chicage 
lote: a awn to accurate scale. A. J. NORRIS HILL, 
95,000 families to 1 inch. 610 Hearst Bidg., San Francisce 
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‘Heres good 


The proof of the pud- 
ding is in the eating; 
...and the value of a 
newspaper is in its 
coverage and ability 
to SELL the market. 


The Journal’s exclusive 
accounts read like a 
“Who’s Who”... of 
nationally-important 
merchandise. 


Three out of four 
homes in Portland 
read the Journal every 
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7 a 
in SPACE BUYING 


I? 


in 1927 in TOTAL 
Display Advertising 











night, and the space- 
buyers for these exclu- 
sive Journal accounts 
are doing a splendid 
job .... of capturing 
Portland and Oregon 
preference. 


e 


The JOURNAL maintains an 
efficient Merchandising Service 
Bureau, at your disposal for 
surveys, charts, data, etc. 


Portland-Oregon 


BENJAMIN & KENTNOR CO.., Special 


Representatives 
New Yorx—2 West 45th St. Cxicaco—203 North Wabash Ave. 
PuraperpH1a—1524 Chestnut St. 
San Francisco—58 Sutter St. Los Anceies—117 West Ninth St. 


Searruz—H. R. Ferriss, 3322 White Bldg. 
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prospects? By producing leads for 
salesmen? By stimulating interest 
in better homes and more attrac- 
tive environments? By graphically 
expressing, developing and ampli- 
fying the qualities of the product 
and by establishing a personality 
for the development? Yes, and 
all of these and many other things 
must be done through advertising, 
depending to a large extent upon 
the individual problems and op- 
portunities of the developer, the 
property and the market. But, 
however successful the advertising 
may be, however favorable may be 
the state of mind created, these 
things cannot be converted into ac- 
tual sales by advertising alone. 

Were it possible to buy a day’s 
supply of real estate across the 
counter in every neighborhood 
shopping center, we might be able 
to sit back and wait for results 
without the necessity of personal 
selling to the consumer. But one 
realty purchase in the case of most 
men and women must suffice for 
a lifetime. If it were either prac- 
tical or necessary to sell local real 
estate by mail we might depend en- 
tirely upon coupons to bring the 
necessary response. Even with the 
extensive use of the telephone to- 
day, the prospect still demands to 
be shown the property and to be 
personally convinced of its merits 
by an efficient sales representative 
before he actually buys. 

Sub-division advertising, no mat- 
ter how efficient it may be in itself 
alone, that is not definitely inter- 
locked with the selling effort 
amounts to little more than “pub- 
licity.” Properly prepared adver- 
tising, however, is too expensive 
to be used merely as publicity. Its 
latent power, which can only 
developed and utilized by building 
around the advertising a structure 
of strong external supports, is too 
valuable to be wasted. 

The sales program must be as 
definitely and as thoroughly planned 
and executed in all of its various 
phases as the advertising itself. 
Each of its component parts must 
be correlated with each part of the 
advertising plan. Each copy ap- 
peal must be backed by a personal 
sales appeal. Each claim must be 
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convincingly upheld by the sales- 
man and each desire must be 
fanned to realization by the cor- 
related persuasive power of the 
salesman. Possibilities must be 
graphically pictured, resistance 
charted with wnerring accuracy, 
and against these the full power 
of the sales organization must be 
engineered with all the force at- 
tainable. 

Aside from increasing the effi- 
ciency and effectiveness of adver- 
tising, the business of correlating 
advertising and selling efforts is 
in itself alone productive of much 
benefit. To begin with, it places 
a yardstick on the product. For 
real-estate developments that have , 
no rightful market claim the early 
correlation of advertising, selling 
and production efforts frequently 
will result in considerable saving 
because of the corrective influence. 
It subjects the market plan to close 
analysis and exposes its pitfalls. 
It systematizes the work of the 
individual salesmen and conserves 
the salesmen’s time and effort. It 
challenges the soundness of invest- 
ments in the advertising campaign. 

Too often the market for the 
sub-division will not be accurately 
appraised. Too often the methods 
and types of improvements within 
the sub-division will be influenced 
more by cost than by public de- 
mand. The appeals to public favor 
are not valid or are imaginary and 
unsound, and the sales force may 
be inadequately and poorly directed. 
Yet an elaborate and expensive ad- 
vertising campaign which is left 
high and dry, isolated and detached, 
is expected to produce results in 
sales. 


Appoint Devine-Wallis Cor- 
poration 

Tribune and the 

Amesbury, Mass., News have appointed 

the Devine-Wallis Corporation, publish- 

ers’ representative, as their national ad- 

vertising representative. 


The Ames, Iowa, 


D. F. Woodman with 
“Christian Science Monitor” 
Dana F. Woodman, for the last five 

years with Asia, New York, has joined 
the New York staff of The Christian 
Science Monitor as assistant Eastern 
advertising manager. 
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Passing the Word Along 


Some time ago one of the divisions of an in- 
ternational corporation became interested 
in the Goldmann “minimum overhead” 
plan for direct-mail advertising. They in- 
structed us to plan a campaign for them. 
The campaign was eminently successful. 











Another division required a campaign. The 
first division referred them to us. We 
planned and produced for the second 
division a campaign which rivalled in 
effectiveness the first campaign. 


NOW, a third division of the same corpora- 
tion has come to us through recommenda- 
tion of the other two divisions. 


There must be something fundamentally 
sound about the Goldmann “minimum 
overhead” plan. Why not learn all about it? 


Ssane Goldmann Company 


ESTABLISHED 1876 
PRINTING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
80 LAFAYETTE ST. TELEPHONE 


aaetayaent QO EW YORK. MY ; WORTH 9430 ad 
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Mr. F. R. Barnard June 25. 1928 
National Advertising Manager 
Street Railways Advertising Co. 


Dear Mr. Barnard: 


As one of the Forty Million passengers who have to look at the 
car cards every day, I feel entitled to express my complete dis- 
satisfaction with Street Car Advertising. 


When I stop and think of the thousands of hours I have spent 
looking at car cards and being made hungry and thirsty by their 
appetizing pictures, I wonder how such bald-faced methods sur- 
vive through the years. 


Look what the other mediums do for their public! They enter- 
tain them with the latest fiction, wonderful pictures, interesting 
articles, up-to-the-minute news, comic strips, brilliant editorials, 
symphony concerts, jazz music, etc., etc. And the advertising 
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matter is so unobtrusive. It can be turned from sight or tuned 
off. You can take it or leave it. 


Of course I appreciate that it is quite out of place to criticize 
without offering any helpful suggestions, but that is what I am 
leading up to. 


Why would it not be possible to put a radio or a moving picture 
film in each street car, or have someone in the car read stories to 
the passengers? I know that you will say that your advertisers 
would not stand for such competition, but the fact remains that 
Street Car Advertising is still out of step with the modern trend 
or belief that the more difficult you make it for advertisements to 
be seen and remembered, the more results they will show. 


Yours truly, 
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A new high 
record for 
all time in 
oil paper 
popularity 


The Reason? 
Human Interest ASSURES Reader Interest 


NATIONAL 
PETROLEUM 


, TEXAS w 
Los ANGELES, CALIF., Petroieum Securities Bidg. 


PUBLISHED FROM 
CLEVELAND, 1213 West Third Street 


Member: A. B. C. Member: A. B. P. 
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How Ninety Non-Competing 
Bakers Co-operate 


Pool Problems and Each Gets Benefit of Collective Experience of All 
the Rest 


By Charles G. Muller 


Sos of the Rocky Mountains, 
in such widely scattered cities 
as Cleveland and New Britain and 
in such towns as Ft. Pierce, Fila., 
and Norristown, Pa., ninety inde- 
pendent wholesale bakers today are 
working together as the Quality 
Bakers of America on a merchan- 
dising and advertising plan which 
is of unusual interest to manufac- 
turers in a variety of industries. 
The plan is interesting chiefly 
because it shows how effectively 
non-competitors can join hands to 
better the individual manufac- 
turer’s product, to market the 
product and to advertise it. 
Within recent years wholesale 
bakers, instead of producing for 
fields free of serious competition, 


have had to give close attention to 


selling. As individuals, their ef- 
forts were necessarily limited. As 
the Quality Bakers of America, 
their efforts are practically un- 
limited. As individuals, for ex- 
ample, their advertising was not 
great; as a group they now are 
spending approximately $750,000 a 
year on advertising, with the pos- 
sibility of raising this figure to 
two million dollars—based on a 
conservative percentage of gross 
business—and the insignia of their 
organization is becoming widely 
familiar as a trade-mark. 

The Quality Bakers of America, 
of which Herbert J. Laub of the 
Jacob Laub Baking Co., Cleveland, 
is president, and Ivan B. Nord- 
hem, New York, is secretary, came 
into existence in the fall of 1922 
when Mr. Nordhem, who had 
both baking and advertising expe- 
rience, invited a small group of 
wholesale bakers to talk over the 
pooling of their individual expe- 
riences. None of these men had 
conflicting territories, and there- 
fore they were free to discuss their 
Problems thoroughly. 

They decided that a large group 
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could be formed of independent 
producers like themselves, with 
many benefits for the individual 
baker as well as for the industry 
as a whole around a constructive 
program of group endeavor. The 
association expanded from this 
nucleus. Members extended invi- 
tations to other bakers and the 
organization grew to_ include 
ninety mon-competing wholesale 
bakers so distributed over the 
country that no one territory over- 
lapped another. 

Each baker came into the asso- 
ciation as an independent producer 
with independent problems which 
the experiences of all other mem- 
bers could help to solve. Each 
member continued to own and 
operate his plant independently, 
remaining free to take as much or 
as little as he wished from the 
group’s collective knowledge. 


A NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 


To serve members, a_ central 
bureau is maintained in New York 
City as national headquarters of 
the organization. 

First there is a purchasing de- 
partment, handling yearly pur- 
chases which run into many 
millions of dollars. The second is 
an engineering department of ex- 
perienced engineers who visit 
members’ plants to plan recon- 
struction or additions, new equip- 
ment, new layouts and so forth. 

A third section handles production 
methods and studies product im- 
provements, its principal purpose 
being to raise the quality and uni- 
formity of membership merchan- 
dise. A fourth division, the sales 
promotion department, has men in 
the field who analyze for individual 
bakers their merchandising prob- 
lems and who make practical 
recommendations for increasing 
sales. 

Fifth is the advertising depart- 
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ment—as distinct from the sales 
promotion—creating and supply- 
ing each year a comprehensive ad- 
vertising campaign for members, 
preparing copy for _ individual 
members and advising on local 
problems. In this division also are 
field workers who travel among 
member sales managers and sales- 
men to educate along lines of 
proper use of dealer helps, etc. 

The sixth, and latest department 
to be added to the central bureau, 
is the cost accounting section, 
which furnishes a simplified, uni- 
fied cost accounting system and a 
comparison service of controllable 
cost factors entering into the 
business. 

These six departments gather 
and pass information out to mem- 
bers, in return for which members 
pay annual dues in the form of a 
weekly fee based on the number 
of ovens in each plant. In this 
manner each producer pays in 
proportion to his size. 


SOME OF THE RESULTS 


Results 
plan have been many. 
tion costs have been lowered 
through group buying. Member 
plants have been greatly improved 
and put on a strictly modern 
basis, with the assistance of the 
engineering service. Through the 
work of the production depart- 
ment, which during the past year 
included organization of 700 bake- 
shop employees and _ production 
managers holding regular meet- 
ings at the various plants, products 
have been improved all along the 
line. And the application of 
analyses and advice provided by 
the cost accounting service has re- 
sulted in stoppage of many leaks 
and wastes that previously cut into 
profits. 

A sidelight to illustrate the very 
complete interest producers take 
in this co-operative organization is 
the fact that when the members 
meet twice yearly for four-day 
conferences, their sessions run 
from 9:30 each morning to 5 and 
6 o'clock each night with prac- 
tically no interruption except for 
lunch. And in addition to attend- 
ing such semi-annual meetings in 


from this co-operative 


Produc- 
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person, these bakers also send 
their production managers to a 
joint three-day meeting in Feb- 
ruary and their sales managers to 
a similar session in July. 

This brings us down to the 
advertising and merchandising 
activity of this group of non- 
competitors. According to Mr. 
Nordhem, the facts are these: 

“For the last five years the 
Quality Bakers of America hay 
been building up, through adver 
tising and sales promotion, the 
prestige of their insignia. This in- 
signia, which is used by each 
member, has been given national 
prominence through institutional 
advertising together with adver- 
tising of individual members which 
today amounts to about $750,000 
and includes campaigns in general 
mediums and local newspapers, 
poster advertising, a dealer month- 
ly publication called ‘The Quality 
Grocer’—which is a house maga- 
zine for the Quality Bakers—and 
dealer helps that range from win- 
dow trims to counter cards for all 
seasons of the year and which 
feature many grocery store prod- 
ucts in addition to bread. 

“While such advertising, along 
with sales promotion, has not been 
taking up the more than two 
million dollars a year which we 
estimate our members could invest 
in advertising, it represents a very 
effective use of money spent. For 
this figure includes cost of ma- 
terials and mediums which would 
cost members tremendously more 
if bought individually instead of 
collectively. And because of this 
effective use of members’ adver- 
tising dollars, many members now 
are telling us the amount they will 
spend during the year and leaving 
it to the bureau to decide how best 
to distribute it.” 

Starting with outdoor advertis- 
ing and with national magazines 
which last year included about 
twenty-five publications—and run- 
ning down to dealer helps, the 
Quality Bakers’ advertising aims to 
bring the baker’s message closer 
and closer to the point of purchase. 

Beginning in March of this year 
a newspaper campaign was laid out 
along institutional lines, to tell the 
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mmunity what the Quality 
Bakers are and how the local rep- 

sentative fits into the whole pic- 

re. This series, used once a 

ekin single-column form, is 

ing placed by many of the mem- 
rs. There is no obligation on 
the part of members to use such 
lvertising, the process being one 
gradual education to arouse 
members an open-mindedness 
toward the benefits of advertising 
their own business. 

Along with this development of 

advertising consciousness among 

ikers has gone the development 

a uniform quality bread loaf 
incorporating the extensive and 
best effort of the bakers in the 
rganization. Kew-Bee Bread 

Kew from Q in Quality, Bee for 
the B in Bakers) has been adopted 
by the organization as the standard 
loaf, available to all members who 

an meet the necessary manufac- 
turing and merchandising require- 
ments, 

Since the organization started in 
1922, the complexion of bakery 
merchandising has changed rad- 
ically and the sales promotion 
department, through its counsel 
and guidance, has been able to help 
the individual members scattered 
widely throughout the country, 
through a period of transition in 
bakery merchandising which has 
brought about many important and 
far-reaching changes. 


STANDARD 


A solid foundation of sales 
olicies, with particular regard to 
trade practices, was worked out 
ind adopted by the members, and 
their co-operation in upholding 
these principles and policies has 
placed them in a high position in 
their communities. 

In place of the entirely local 
uutlook these members now have 

national understanding of sales 
problems, which has been gained 
hrough the interchange of expe- 
riences and ideas and through a 
study of the developments of the 
ndustry. These are transmitted to 
the members through their con- 
ferences and by means of material 
'‘n bulletin form and personal cor- 
respondence which goes to them 


SALES PRACTICES 
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regulary—daily, in fact—from the 
national headquarters. 

The sales managers of the mem- 
bers are brought together every 
year for a three-day conference of 
instruction, informal discussion, 
demonstrations, etc. These are 
conferences of serious study on 
building efficient sales organiza- 
tions, personnel, educational work, 
adequate systems, etc. They are 
conferences where every man has 
his opportunity to ask questions 
which will be brought up for open 
discussion on the floor. 

The sales promotion department, 
although functioning separately, 
backs up the work of the adver- 
tising department and __ stands 
firmly behind it, making the adver- 
tising plans the more effective 
through greater efficiency on the 
selling end. 

Attending the regular weekly 
sales meeting is now a part of 
each salesman’s job. A _ sales 
course of instruction prepared ex- 
clusively for use in training these 
salesmen has been an important 
factor in educating these men in 
the modern merchandising methods 
and helping them to grow up with 
their jobs. This course of thirty- 
six lessons covers every phase of 
bakery merchandising, six lessons 
being devoted entirely to the study 
of advertising. 

The local problems of members 
which need individual handling are 
solved through the field service on 
sales which is rendered each mem- 
ber periodically or on special re- 
quest, when all individual problems 
of management, organization, 
market survey, personnel, etc., 
come under the supervision of the 
sales promotion expert who works 
with the sales organization and 
reports his findings and recom- 
mendations to the manager. 

“Thus far,” says Mr. Nordhem, 
“our advertising and merchandis- 
ing have been chiefly local with an 
eventual national aim. When our 
membership fully covers’ the 
United States the Quality Bakers 
will be in a position to do consid- 
erable in the way of adding 
national advertising to local adver- 
tising, with every member profit- 
ing doubly from sales returns.” 
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Community Advertising 
Plans 


Catirornians, Inc. 
San Francisco, Catir. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 


Printers’ Ink has from time to time 
contained some interesting articles on the 
subject of community advertising. If 
possible, will you kindly advise us which 
numbers such articles appeared in dur- 
ing the past few years? 

Thanking you for your courtesy in 
this matter, we are 


Catrrorntas, INc., 
MARTENS, 
Manager, Membership Department. 
Georce Batten Company, Inc. 
New York 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 


Will you be good enough to refer us 
to past issues of Printers’ INK in 
which articles relative to community or 
association advertising have appeared? 
We are particularly interested in the 
amount of money spent yearly by such 
associations. 

Georce Batten Company, Inc. 


HE growth and development 

of community advertising has 
been tremendous. The successful 
campaigns that have been con- 
ducted have inspired States and 
cities which had never thought of 
exploiting their industrial, resi- 
dential or scenic attractions to 
enter the field. Each month brings 
announcements of new campaign 
plans. 

A report listing sixty-three ar- 
ticles that have appeared in 
Printers’ Ink and Printers’ INK 
MoNTHLY on community advertis- 
ing since January, 1924, has been 
sent to Californians, Inc., and to 
George Batten Company. These 
articles have to do with specific 
campaigns and general problems 
relating to community advertising 
methods. Copies of this list of 
references may be had on request. 

The United States Department 
of Commerce recently published 
the findings of a study on com- 
munity advertising methods. The 
report discusses community pro- 
motion programs, results of com- 
munity advertising and community 
advertising problems and methods. 
A copy may be had from the de- 
partment by requesting “Domestic 
Series No. 21.”"—[Ed. Printers’ 
INK. 
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Salesman Makes His Call by 
Airplane 


How soon such a method of trans 
portation will be common for salesmen 
generally is an open question, but at 
least one salesman is free to tank up 
with gas and drop from the sky in 
answer to an inquiry. 

“Sold by flying salesman,” is the way 
the Butler Manufacturing Company, 
maker of steel hangars describes the 
visit of its representative to prospects 
interested in airport equipment. Under 
a striking picture of a plane swooping 
down on a landing field the company 
introduces its page of industrial adver 
tising copy as follows: 

“As an aid in furnishing the facts 
about airport equipment, the Butler 
Manufacturing Company offers the ser- 
vices of an airport engineer who makes 
his calls by plane and consults with 
city authorities or individuals without 
charge.” 


“Gold Medal” in New 
Flour Merger 


General Mills, Inc., has been or 
ganized with headquarters at Minneap- 
olis through the consolidation of the 
following companies: The Washburn 
Crosby Company, Minneapolis, with 
mills at Minneapolis, Buffalo, Kansas 
City, Chicago and Louisville; the Red 
Star Milling Company, Wichita, Kans.; 
the Royal Milling Company, Great Falls, 
Mont., with mills at Great Falls, Ogden, 
Utah, and Pasco, Wash.; the Kalispell 
Flour Mills, Kalispell, Mont., and the 
Rocky Mountain Elevator Company, 
with grain elevators in the important 
wheat producing sections of Montana. 

James Ford Bell, president of the 
Washburn Crosby Company, is_presi- 
dent of the consolidation. Gold Medal, 
Rex and Red Star flour are some of 
the brands involved in the consolida- 
tion. 


Refrigerator Account for Phila- 
delphia Agency 


Remington of Wilmington, Wilming- 
ton, Del., maker of ice-making and re- 
frigerating machinery, has placed its 
advertising account with the Charles 
Blum Advertising Corporation, Phila- 
delphia. 


Frederick Black to Start Own 
Business 


Frederick Black has resigned from 
the Matson Navigation Company, San 
Francisco, to establish his own business 
at that city as a sales and advertising 
counselor. 


Virginia Publishers to Meet 


Plans for the meeting of the Virginia 
State Press Association were discussed 
by the executive committee at a recent 


meeting. The association will meet 
July 19, 20, and 21 at Wytheville. 
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55 TOWNS! tas 


OVER A MILLION POPL- 





PITTSBURGH | 
>22 Largest Food 


distributing 


center in 
America 


NE cash and carry food store in 
Pittsburgh recently sold food 

products to 165,000 people in one week. 
Another Pittsburgh store, in a single 
building, sold over a carload of butter 
at retail in a single day. 
In one city block in Pittsburgh twelve 
million dollars worth of food products 
were sold in a single year. 
Within a radius of eight miles from the 
center of pera there are 4,800 
independent retail grocers—and 800 
chain grocery stores. 
According to official Chamber of Com- 
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3rd largest food distributing 


center in America. 


It is the chain grocery buying 
center for Western Pennsyi 
vania, West Virginia and 
large part of Eastern Ohio. 


What a market! What a Sale 


Opportunity! 


And how easy it is to reacli 


this market —and to sell it 


through one great newspape 


—The Pittsburgh Press. 


It is used regularly—and exter 
sively — because it sells good 


In 1927 The Pittsburgh Pre: 
earried 1,530,000 lines o 
grocery product advertising 
which we believe is mo 
than that carried by any othé 
newspaper in the United Stat 
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ITISBURGH 


LATION _IN 8 MILE RAD 





he Press has carried in excess of 

00,000 lines of grocery product 
‘Bivertising every year for the last 
urteen years. 


onclusive evidence of its sellin 
fluence in the food product field, 


ut it leads in other classifications 
well—in motor cars, clothing, 
bacco, drug products, furniture, 
pal estate, building materials— 
ery conceivable product that is 


eMmivertiseable. 


It is the acknowledged leader—both 
by the reader—and the advertiser. 
It goes into nine out of ten of 
the English reading homes in this 
great buying area—in this group 
of 55 thriving towns that make 
7 Pittsburgh. 
LF 5 u have goods to sell in this 
purchasing district of over a 
million population—whether food- 
stuffs or other merchandise—re- 
member this— The Pittsburgh Press 
exclusively will do the job for you. 


The Pittsburgh Press 


A SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPER (ep... 


MEMBER AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS AND MEMBER OF THE UNITED PRESS 


National Advertising Departments: 


New York - Chicago - Detroit - 


Cleveland - Los Angeles - 


San Franciso - Seattle 
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‘THE CARE 
« AND FEEDING OF ~ 
ys Rpoaracts, 2 


% 


“Listen to this, sir, from this little book: 


“*Balanced diet is essential to the true and proper develop- 
ment of your Prospects. The ration must include requisite 
calories and vitamines with a solid body of roughage. 

"In almost every scheme of balanced sales diet, direct 
advertising will be found to have a place. 

**Evans-Winter-Hebb specializes in the preparation 
and administering of this concentrated nourishment, ably 
compounding the constituent elements and then expertly 
apportioning the portions to achieve the greatest benefit 
from each specialized group of Prospects.’ 


“Doesn’t that answer the question about how we are going 
to help our Prospects grow up to be big, steady Custom- 
ers? Let’s see what Evans-Winter-Hebb knows about 


diet for Prospects.” 


*A few copies of this booklet, done in a light vein, are available to 


4689: 


EVANS -WINTER-HEBB Inc. Detroit 
820 Hancock Avenue West 


New York Office: 1950 Graybar Building 





The business of the Evans- Winter-Hebb organization is the execution of direct advertising as a definite 
di for the and production of which it has within itself both capable personne! and 
complete facilities: Marketing Analysis - Plan - Copy - Design - Art - Engraving 
Letterpress and Offset Printing - Binding - Mailing 








National Vision—The Prime Requi- 
site of Financial Advertising 


A 


There Is a Mass Ignorance in America Concerning the Rudiments of 


Finance 


By John A. Price 


Advertising Manager, Peoples Savings & Trust Co., 


Ts are too few big men 
in charge of the -financial ad- 
vertising destiny of America. This 
indictment, if you want to call it 
that, goes beyond those who are 
actively engaged in producing plans 
and copy, and includes particularly 
the enabling men in the seats of 
power, who can appropriate the 
money for. a job worthy of its 
necessity and importance. 

This opinion comes from com- 
paring the results achieved by vari- 
ous and sundry minor business 
enterprises, whose importance, sep- 
arately or consolidated, are insig- 
nificant in comparison with the 
American banking and investment 
business. 

The opinion is further confirmed 
by comparing the general. impress 
being made upon public thought 
and actions by the major merchan- 
dising and public service corpora- 
tions, weighted against the general 
mass ignorance of America con- 
cerning the rudiments of finance. 

This ignorance cannot be attrib- 
uted to any apathy for information 
on the part of the public, be- 
cause money is a subject which is 
always first in the heart. 

The financial field is all inclu- 
sive. It sweeps the gamut, includ- 
ing all of the people, all of their 
lives. 

With interest so inherent, and 
the attention angle so acute, is it 
not fair and logical to scrutinize 
the factor of vision, because vi- 
sion—national vision, broad-gauged, 
inselfish, and tinctured with a high 
pirit of altruism—is, in my opin- 
ion, the prime requisite of the 
inancial advertiser’s job? 


pry address delivered at the meeting 
f the Financial Advertisers Association 
uring the convention this week of the 
nternational Advertising Association, 
t Detroit. 
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Pittsburgh 


Let it be remembered that the 
bulging banks, investment houses 
and insurance companies of Amer- 
ica today are the result and not 
the cause of American prosperity. 
They are the machines, but not the 
horsepower in our economic de- 
velopment. They are the trusted 
custodians of the national wealth, 
with all the responsibilities which 
custodianship imposes. 


A NATIONAL KEYNOTE NEEDED 


My complaint is that American 
finance, in its successful endeavor 
to serve superlatively well, in the 
individual relationships of segre- 
gated fields, has as yet failed to 
strike a national keynote. 

I believe that this keynote should 
be a national exposition of money 
in its wise uses—a plain story, 
dramatically told, explaining how 
the pooled resources of average 
citizens of means is the economic 
life blood of our country. 

It should tell the theory of bank- 
ing in an understandable way, to 
engender appreciation of the bank- 
er’s problems and perspective. 

It should tell about the power of 
credit as a factor of prosperity, en- 
couraging its wise use, while 
warning against abuse. 

It should print thrift in gay ap- 
peal, in the same mediums and with 
the same process inks which char- 
acterize automobile advertising. 

It should erect detour signs in 
the public mind against the get- 
rich-quick promoter, while furnish- 
ing reliable road maps for guid- 
ance in safe investing. 

It should enable you and me to 
select with discrimination the kind 
of life insurance policies most suit- 
able to our needs, without depend- 
ing upon the bias of commission 
salesmanship. 

It should arouse public insistence 
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for national or standardized State 
laws, preventing questionable se- 
curity issues. 

It should focus attention upon 
the age-old adage, “You can’t eat 
your cake and have it too,” by 
stepping hard on luxury buying 
through deferred payments. 

It should vivify the fact that 
the average pay envelope is a tem- 
porary certificate, immediately can- 
cellable by misfortune, old age or 
bad times. 

It should create knowledge of 
the fact that banks, investment 
houses, building and loans, and in- 
surance companies are service sta- 
tions on the highway to individual 
success; that their greater useful- 
ness is dependent upon greater pub- 
lic use. 

It should bridge the gap of aloof- 
ness which now exists between the 
average financial man and the aver- 
age citizen, by a greater accent 
on the human equation. 

It should curb the surging spirit 
of impetuosity for quick affluence, 
by establishing time as a major 
factor in any success program. 

It should recognize a colossal 


lack of money sense in America,- 


and submit workable budget ideas. 

It should challenge the imagina- 
tion and ambition of youth to play 
for the long haul, instilling hope 
and determination in those of the 
younger generation who do not be- 
long to the “Father-Made-the- 
Money Club.” 

It should teach well-to-do par- 
ents that unbridled indulgence of 
children is sowing the seed of dis- 
aster, if the child does not inherit 
or absorb the parents’ ability to 
produce. 

It should, jn a national way, 
point out that inheritances, unac- 
companied by wise restriction, fail 
almost as frequently as they suc- 
ceed, in discharging the kindliness 
and good intent of the estate’s 
creator. 


Costume Account for Phila- 
delphia Agency 


Waas & Son, Philadelphia, makers 
of theatrical and masque costumes, have 
appointed May & Dippy, Inc., advertis- 
ing agency of that city, to direct their 
advertising account. Newspapers and 
magazines will be used. 
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Copy and Layouts Are Not the 
Vital Questions of the Day 


Tue Creveranp Twist Dritt Co. 
CLEVELAND 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 


Thank you very much, indeed, for th 
advance proof of Mr. Hitchcock’s re 
port on the St. Louis conference. | 
is a very excellent summary and bring 
out precisely what was in my min 
originally when I planned the program 

It seems to me that the really vita! 
thing for industrial advertising men tc 
day—and the same is true of all adver 
tising men—is not so much the questions 
of copy, layouts and illustrations but 
rather of markets and how to reac! 
them. By focusing the attention of th« 
conference on this subject we were abl: 
in the meetings of the board of directors 
to put through a program for the en 
suing year which, I believe, is sig 
nificant. Perhaps as Hitchcock says 
the program outlined was even mor 
important than we realized; but I ca: 
assure you that the board had a pretty 
clear idea of what it was dofng and 
where it was going. 

I want to express to you the thanks 
of the National Industrial Advertisers 
Association for the splendid co-operatio: 
we have had from the Printers’ Inx 
Publications during the past year and 
I feel confident that that co-operation 
will be even closer and, if possible, 
even more effective during the ensuing 
year, if only for the reason that we 
shall have more news and more specifi 
data to offer you. 

Gro. H. Corry, 
Advertising Manager 


New Accounts for Buchen 
Agency 


The Detex Watchclock Corporation, 
the A. A. Nielsen Company, engineer- 
ing surveys, and the Teco Potteries 
Company, all of Chicago, the Reading 
Iron Company, Reading, Pa., and the 
Indiana hlia Farms, New Albany, 
Ind., have appointed The Buchen Com- 
pany, Chicago advertising agency, to 
direct their advertising accounts. 


W. P. Tomlinson with Nor- 
wich Pharmacal Company 


Willard P. Tomlinson, formerly with 
the J. Walter Thompson Company, Inc., 
has become advertising manager of the 
Norwich Pharmaca! Company, Norwich, 
N. Y., manufacturer of Unguentine 
ointment, and other products. 


L. L. Parrish Joins Wahl 
Company 

L. L. Parrish, recently with the West 
Bend Aluminum Company, West Bend, 
Wis., has joined the advertising depart- 
ment of The Wahl Company, Chicago, 
Wahl fountain pens and Eversharp 
pencils, 
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PRINTERS’ INK 
Home Office Memo. 


185 Medison Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


July 5, 1926. 


Mr. John Irving Romer. 


Dear Mr. Romer: 


On January llth I sent you a report of the number of in- 
quiries handled during 1927 by the research department. For that 
year we answered 13,045 requests for information, ‘These came to us 
in the form of letters, telegrams, and over the telephone. Of course, 
visitors to the library were also included in the count. 


This norning I tabulated the inquiries for the first half 
of 1928. During that period 7,747 requests were cleared. For the 
corresponding six months of 1927 we answered 6,729 requests. This 
year we have therefore handled 1,016 more than in 1927. A monthly 
record of our inouiries for the last six months follows: 


January. eoeereeeneee 1,310 
February oeeeeeeee 1,178 
Merch. ee eeeeeee 1,403 
April. eeoeeee0e0e0e020e6 1,155 
Mey. see €¢ 8 6 @ S649 1,325 
June eee eeeeeee 1,276 


These figures represent only those inquiries received 
irectly in the rosearch depertmert. They do not include the 
letters of inguiry that ere handled by the advertising department, 
by members of the editorial staff and those handled in ow vsrious 
offices. 


Very truly yours, 


W. Utathe 


Henry Merks 
ER Research Department 











More Views on Government 
Advertising Conference 


Opinions of Publishers and Advertising Agents on Proposed Octobe: 
Conference Are Reported for Benefit of Federal Trade Commission 
and Better Business Bureau 


the latter part of June the 
Federal Trade Commission called 
together at New York represen- 
tatives of publishing organizations 
and of advertising agencies for 
the purpose of making plans for 
a conference of the publishing in- 
dustry on fraudulent advertising. 
That meeting was reported in de- 
tail in Printers’ Ink of June 28 
on page 35. 

Toward the close of the pre- 
liminary meeting, M. M. Flannery, 
director of trade practice confer- 
ences for the Commission, invited 
opinions and ideas from the pub- 
lishing industry and from adver- 
tising agencies on the many phases 
of the subject of fraudulent ad- 
vertising. He expressed a desire 
to hear from publishers and ad- 
vertising agents on the subject 
between that time and the date set 
for the conference—October 9 at 
New York. He desired such help 
to the end that the Commission 
might thus be enabled to have an 
opportunity to study before the 
conference started the opinions 
and thoughts of those who are en- 
gaged in the practical work of 
publishing and advertising. It was 
Mr. Flannery’s thought that by 
such study the Commission would 
be in a position to be of practical 
help to the conference. 

Because of this invitation and 
because of the spirit of co-opera- 
tion in which it was made Print- 
ers’ INK is continuing to print 
letters which have come to it from 
publishers and agents on the sub- 
ject of this proposed conference. 

Another reason why these let- 
ters are being printed lies in a be- 
lief that they may be of help to 
the National Better Business Bu- 
reau. 

The theory behind the Federal 
Trade Commission’s trade practice 
plan is that it enables an industry 
to govern itself. The advertising 
business, it is generally admitted, 
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through its Better Business Bu- 
reaus, which came into existenc: 
through Printers’ INK under tl 

name of “Vigilance Committees,” 
has perhaps shown more ability to 
govern itself than any other sing! 
industry. 

Because of this fact those who 
were in attendance at the meetin: 
held at New York in June expect 
the Commission to lean on the 
Better Business Bureau organiza- 
tion for the practical conduct of 
the proposed conference. 

The letters that follow are, 
therefore, offered as a help to the 
Better Business Bureau in_ its 
work of shaping a practical plan 
for the conference of October 9. 


Tue Suesoycan “Press” 
Suesoycan, Wis. 
Editor of Painters’ Inx: 

Personally, I do not believe that the 
publishers of the United States would 
sanction a conference of this character 
if they understood its full meaning. Ii 
the Federal Trade Commission is privi- 
leged to assume jurisdiction over news- 
papers, then we have arrived at a point 
where censorship gains ground and the 
freedom of the press is in danger. Let 
the Government weed out publications 
that are questionable. To place all in 
the same category and question their 
acts is open to serious objection. Under 
such an arrangement no newspaper 
would enjoy the freedom that the Con 
stitution guarantees. Instead of plac- 
ing the burden upon the —w s, 
the Commission should assume full re- 
sponsibility, and, working jointly with 
the Postal Department, could easily 
remedy the things that it complains of 

We do not accept advertising of a 
doubtful nature. t has always been 
our aim to keep our columns clean, 
having in mind the protection of ou: 
readers. We do not believe that the 
Federal Trade Commission could at any 
time object to our business methods. 
but this does not change our views in 
the least as to the policy of Federal 
interference. 

Mr. Humphrey, in his letter, declares 
that “every man must take the respon- 
sibility of conducting his business ac 
cording to law. The honest publisher 
does not ask to be made an exception 
Many publishers carefully censor the 
character of their advertisements.” 

If there is any publisher who is not 
conducting his business according tc 
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The house you live in, 
the school your children go to, 

the church you worship at, 

the club you golf from, 
the railroad station you hurry to, 

the building you work in, 

the hotel you stay at, 
the hospital where “Junior” arrived, 
and every other building of consequence 
is designed by some reader of 


The Architectural Forum 


When you reach the architect you reach 


control of every type of building operation 
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when your catalog arrive 
is it Seorned&*.or 


WelcomedZ- } 
qn 


AIL your catalog in a frail 

envelope, and you take the 
chance that it will arrive in the 
same condition as the man who 
“rides the rods”—or it may not 
arrive at all. But when you mail 
it in the Improved Columbian 
Clasp Envelope, it will arrive 
clean, fresh and crisp as the man 
who travels by Pullman. 


The reason is easy. The Im 
proved Columbian Clasp Envelop¢ 
is made from tough, wear-resist 
ing, dirt-resisting paper. Its seams 
hold fast under all condition 
Clasp and flap punch always lio 
up perfectly. 

The stock of this envelop 
prints well—the flexible clas 
bends without breaking, and i 
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ristocrat : 





rmly anchored at four points through 
louble thickness of paper. 
Tell your stationer or printer to 
end the Improved Columbian Clasp. The Improved Columbian Clasp— 
hirty- two convenient stock sizes thestandard catalog envelope. 
nake it unnecessary to wait for the Pleasing to the eye, yet made of 
ne you want. Size number plainly tough and bard-to-tear paper. Flex 
dicated on bottom flap of each en- ible clasp bends without breaking, 
elope—easy for youto reorder. Your always lines up with flap » wert 
: - 5 and is firmly anchored at four points 
geiater or stationer can supply you. in a double thickness of paper. The 
INITED STATES ENVELOPE CO. name—Improved Columbian Clasp 
The world’s largest manufacturers of envelopes —and the size number, are always 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS PARES Te 


‘ith thirteen manufacturing divisions covering 
country 


Improved 
OLUMBIAN CLASP ENVELOPES 


—¢—) 
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OESN'T this smack of orien- 
tal amorous glances, veiled 


faces and sleek fat eunuchs? The 
stage is set—not for the harem 
which one might expect to emerge 
at any moment, but for a most 
successful sale of oriental rugs. 
@ This furniture store knows how 
to sell merchandise and does. It 
is only one of several thousand 
working along similar lines. 
@ Furniture Record will place you 
in touch with the greater number 
of really worth-while furniture 
and homefurnishings stores. 
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law, the Federal Trade Commission, ad- 
vised of the fact, can act, and need 
not put all of the publishers under 
sus apis. If the Government cannot 
deal with unscrupulous publishers and 
advertisers, then it is an admission of 
the weakness of the Federal machinery. 
If censorship is permissible in the ad- 
vertising columns, it will only be a 
-——_ of a very short time when 

ther inroads will be made, and the 
freedom of the press will be a thing 
of the past. 

We are so over-commissioned now 
in this country, both State and nation, 
that legitimate business is being penal- 
ized. This tends to increase the 
overhead, and the expense is borne by 
the consuming public. In isolated cases 
where there are violations on the part 
of the publisher due to fake advertis- 
ing being carried in his publication, let 
the Government go to bat with him. 
To go further than this is an admission 
of weakness and raises the question of 
the sincerity of the Commission. 

Does government control of advertis- 
ing aim to make the columns of the 
aowenaner cleaner, or does it invite 
censorship so that private business will 
be nationally controll 

. E. Brovcuton, 
Editor. 


F. W. Dopce Corporation 
New York 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I have read with interest your letter 
of June 6 to Mr. Humphrey which 
seems to me to cover the ground in an 
effective way and to be unanswerable. 
I have no idea that any result can pos- 
sibly follow from the proposal for a 
conference to consider what appears to 
me an absurd proposition, but absurdi- 
ties do occasionally get by and publish- 
ers should not ignore the evil possibili- 
ties of this one. 

Truman S. Morcan, 
President. 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING REcoRDS 
ew YorK 
Editor of Printers’ InxK: 

The attitude of . E. Humphrey, 
Chairman of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, on this subject of fraudulent 
advertising is somewhat destructive in 
assuming as a first premise that the 
publisher is the go-between who brings 
the crook and the victim together and 
therefore the publisher should be made 
a party to any suit for recovery of 
oe due to such advertising. 

For financial reasons alone, it is not 
possible for all publishers to maintain 
organizations which will determine 
whether advertising which is offered to 
the publisher is, or is not, fraudulent 
in chesastan. 

For the Federal Trade Commission 
to ignore such a condition and attempt 
to make publishers who unknowin; y 
accept such advertising equally guilty 
with the advertiser who knowingly 
places fraudulent advertising, is to dis- 
criminate in favor of the 5 per cent 
large and influential publishers who can 
afford to employ private investigating 
bureaus in connection with all adver- 
tising submitted to them, as opposed to 
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the 95 r cent of smaller publishers 
who seul not afford to establish such 
investigating bureaus and who, because 
of such fact, would find themselves un- 
able to accept a_ large —S of 
the advertising offered them, due to 
their inability to pass judgment upon 
all advertising submitted. 

As advertising is the life-blood of all 
publications, what the Federal Trade 
Commission practically proposes is to 
create a condition which will eliminate 
95 per cent of the publications in Amer- 
ica. I know of no contemplated action 
by the Commission which would work 
more injury to the people of the United 
States—the estimated $500,000,000 losses 
due to fraudulent advertising pales into 
insignificance in comparison to the 
losses to legitimate trade, social inter- 
course, moral welfare, religion, politics, 
education and entertainment, if such a 
burden as proposed by the Commis- 
sion were |r omy upon the necks of 95 
per cent of the publishers of America. 

If the operations of the Federal Trade 
Commission result in helping 5 per cent 
of the members of an important in- 
dustry to secure a menagely of the in- 
dustry at the ex — of the other 95 
per cent, it would seem that restraint 
of trade is a prerogative which the Com- 
mission reserves to its own operations, 
whereas, many of us believed that we 
created the Commission to cure, instead 
of extend, such evil. 

W. H. Denney, 
President. 


Tue “SoutHern Banker” 
Atianta, Ga. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

With regard to the liability of pub- 
lishers for misleading advertising in 
their Syren pe I believe this to be 
another exam of the least regulation 
meaning the feet regulation. 

In my opinion there has never been 
a finer example of moral responsibility 
than the publishers of this country have 
shown in protecting their readers from 
misleading propaganda. 

The attempt to define by law the ex- 
act boundaries that must be legally ob- 
served in affording this kind of pro- 
tection to subscribers would weaken 
rather than re-enforce the policies now 
almost universally observed. 

Haynes McFappen, 
Publisher. 


Frank M. Comrie Company 
HICAGO 
ditor 0; of PRINTERS’ INK: 
ac ‘censorship’ of advertising is 
exceedingly difficult and if every pub- 
lisher were to be compelled to assume 
“legal liability” for every statement in 
every advertisement, “the fourth es- 
tate” could not continue to exist. 
Every honest man connected with the 
publishing and advertising business is 
absolutely opposed to fraudulent adver- 
tising, but it is the duty of the courts 
and duly authorized officials of the law 
to enforce the laws and prosecute those 
who violate them 
“Legal liability” 
ers would b 
acts of others. 


— that sep 

r th 1e 
If an ‘advertisement is 
misleading or fraudulent, the advertiser 
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who signs his name to his own adver- 
tisement is responsible and not the pub- 
lisher or advertising agent. 

All publishers reserve the right to 
accept or reject any advertisement, but 
an attempt to shoulder “legal liability” 
upon the publishers or advertising agen- 
cies, instead of placing it squarely where 
it belongs, upon the advertiser him- 
self, does not seem logical. 

Referring to your comment regarding 
advertising agents, it is a generally ac- 
cepted principle that the agent is not 
responsible for the acts of his prin- 
cipal. The advertiser (not the adver- 
tising agent) signs his name to his ad- 
vertisements, and is_ responsible for 
every statement made in them. 

You are well aware that all reputable 
advertising agencies have co-operated 
sincerely with the censorship of pub- 
lishers and the National Better Busi- 
ness Bureau which have rendered such 
a remarkable service to legitimate busi- 
ness and the buying public. 

Frank M. Comrie, 
President. 


“Morner’s-Home Lire” 
Cuicaco 
Editor of Printers’ InxK: 

Relative to the matter of the Federal 
Trade Commission calling a Publishers’ 
Conference, we were not opposed to 
participating in such a meeting but we 
very much doubted the a Em or 
power of the Federal Trade Commission 
to insist upon any particular standard 
regarding the truthfulness or untruth- 
fulness in an advertisement, or its seem- 
ing inclination to saddle the respon- 
sibility upon the publishers. 

We endeavor in every case to accept 
advertising from only reputable adver- 
tising agencies or advertisers, and while 
occasionally we have unknowingly per- 
mitted misrepresentation to be made 
through our advertising columns, we 
do not believe we should be held fully 
responsible any more than should a 
doctor who operates upon a patient for 
appendicitis and finds in reality that 
cancer is the cause. In other words, 
our diagnosis of a case may not be 
correct but we do all that is humanly 
possible to be on the safe side. 

It is owing to the fact that we be- 
lieve we are conducting our business 
honestly which caused us to agree to 
join in a conference .with the other 
oye yg of the country at a time set 
y the Federal Trade Commission. 

J. Woopman, 

President. 


Tue “News-SentineL” 
Fort Wayne, Inp. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

You are right in stating that should 
the Commission succ in this aim it 
would mean that all publishers would 
be faced with countless difficulties. Have 
you also thought of the hardship and 
limitations it would impose upon na- 
tional advertisers? No longer would 
newspapers be able to serve as the 
light cavalry of merchandising cam- 
paigns. With closing dates moved up 
sufficiently far in advance of publica- 
tion day to permit time for investiga- 
tion of possibly misleading advertise- 
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ments, newspapers as a medium for 
national campaigns would lose the 
lightning speed that makes them most 
valuable in these days of rapid-tire 
merchandising and frequent changes 

There is an element of Government 
bungling in the suggestion. The per. 
centage of dishonest or intentionally 
misleading advertisers is very small. It 
would scarcely amount to 1 per cent 
of the total, and this 1 per cent is 
rather constant, as any credit man 
could testify. An individual or group 
dishonest in some endeavor will be dis- 
honest in another, and with its past 
derelictions, Government knowle:ge 
could be easily traced to any new actiy 
ities. 

The job for a Government bureau in 
tracing and punishing misleading ad- 
vertisers would be comparatively small 
because of the small number of dis- 
honest advertisers involved. On _ the 
other hand, if each individual news- 
ay is made a censor the work would 
ave to be multiplied a hundred fold. 
The tremendous expense to which the 
newspaper field will be put is obvious 

And, then too, by what standard are 
newspapers to judge? For example, just 
last week in keeping with our constant 
endeavor to refuse all misleading or 
possibly fraudulent advertising, we re- 
fused advertising from an Beonselia 
who claimed the cure of cancer through 
Divine healing. The advertiser in ques- 
tioning the policy that led to the re- 
fusal of his copy, asked us, with a 
touch of scorn in his voice, if we 
doubted the ability of the Almighty to 
work such miracles as he claimed, 
which question, we acknowledged was 
a stumper. 

Who are we to judge? 

R. B. Roos, 


Advertising Manager 


Tue Troy “Times” 
Troy, N. Y. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

It would be a physical impossibility 
for publishers to ascertain the respon- 
sibility of every advertiser who places 
copy with them to be published or the 
thought that may be in the mind of 
the advertisers. The word structure 
and apparent intent expressed in the 
copy may have no evident connection 
with the fraudulent thought in the mind 
of the advertiser, for his thought and 
method of business could only be deter- 
mined by actual business dealing. It 
would be unjust and contrary to law 
to adjudge an advertiser guilty of at- 
tempting to have fake advertising matter 
published unless the guilt were prop- 
erly established. This would necessi- 
tate publishers going into the private 
detective business, and also becoming 
mind readers. 

The Troy Times has always made 
every effort to keep its advertising col- 
umns free from fraudulent advertising, 
and our experience proves that we have 
been very successful in this endeavor. 
We do not believe it is the intention 
of any substantial and honest publisher 
to allow his business to be undermined 
by permitting publication of advertising 
copy which will cause a financial loss 
to any of his readers. This is the first 
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Number 9 of a Series 


Practice vs. Theory 


Written to us by 
Globe-Wernicke Co. 


“You may be interested, however, in my 
experience with your magazine during nine 
months of last year at which time I was 
Advertising Manager of the Globe-Wernicke 
Company at Cincinnati. In those nine 
months The Magazine of Wall Street, out of 
a list of fifteen national magazines, was fifth 
highest inquiry producer at a much lower 
inquiry cost than any other magazine on the 
list. As a matter of fact, The Magazine of 
Wall Street pulled live inquiries for us at a 
cost of only $7.35 each. The next lowest cost 
per inquiry in this list was $15.40 per 
(Signed) F. Epcar McGee, 
Formerly Advertising Manager, 
G.Lope-WERNICKE CoMPANY. 


Manufacturers will reach 
their real market through 


&MAGAZINE 
WALLSTREET 


Member A. B. ©, 


Victor E. GrauaM, Advertising Director. 


42 Broadway New York City 


Largest circulation of any financial magazine in the World. 
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law of Nature—the law of self-preser- 
vation. 

The duty of detecting fraud belongs 
to the police and the —— are not 
policemen. The publishers themselves 
are taking every reasonable precaution 
for the protection of their business. 
They could not undertake any such 
private detective service as such a plan 
would entail. The cost to publishers 
of shouldering such legal responsibility 
would be so great that it would be im- 
possible for many small publishers to 
continue in business. Publishers should 
fight this regulation to the last ditch. 

W. H. Anperson, 
General Manager. 


“FarmsteaD, Stock & Home” 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

As you well know, the farm press has 
been, perhaps, as ethical as any class 
of publications relative to the accep- 
tance of so-called fraudulent advertis- 
ing. For example, Farmstead, Stock & 
Home, although realizing that the fox 
— business as practiced by many 
is perfectly sound and legitimate, has 
found it necessary to bar from its ad- 
vertising columns all fox farming ad- 
vena copy because of practices of 
a few. Surely we cannot be called upon 
to bar from our columns the advertis- 
ing of all manufacturers of a definite 
type simply because one or two in their 
ranks do not live up to the claims ex- 
pressed by their advertising. 

Tuomas C, Ciark, 
General Manager. 


Eppy & Crark, Inc. 
Axron, OHIO 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 
The Federal Trade Commission, by 
the nature of its legitimate duties, sees 
considerable rascality and may perhaps 


thereby be losing its members’ sense of 
proportion. One hears a lot about un- 
happy homes—they are advertised by 
the divorce courts—but how about the 
millions of happy homes? Similarly, 
because a relatively few manufacturers 
get in an unsavory jam with competi- 
tors and thus attract the attention of 
the Federal Trade Commission, is there 
reason to suspect the thousands of 
square-shooting manufacturers who de- 
liver exactly what they offer in their 
advertising? 

When the manufacturer fails to “de- 
liver,” his case will be taken care of 
by the course of natural events—though 
perhaps it might then be proper for 
the Federal Trade Commission to give 
him a boot in the hindquarters as he 
goes out. But to hold the advertising 
agency responsible would be even less 
just than to have held the lawyer mem- 
bers of the Commission, when they were 
in active practice, responsible for the 
sins of their clients. 

We could imagine no greater waste 
of time and money than for the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission to demand of 
publishers and agencies that they in- 
vestigate and vouch for every statement 
made by advertisers. Carried to its 
logical conclusion, agencies would then 
be expected to furnish publishers with 
an afhdavit with copy instructions that 
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“under the pure advertisi: specifica- 
tions of the Pederal Trede Commission, 
the copy sent herewith is pure and un- 
defiled, entirely without legitimate en- 
thusiasm, perfumed guile, oil of over- 
emphasis or other adulterants, etc., etc.” 
ut surely it will not happen! 
E. D. Eppy, 
President. 


Tue Troy “Dairy News” 
Troy, Ox10 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Any — I may hold on this sub 
ject is that only of the manager of a 
small-city daily, but with the experience 
of more than a quarter of a century 
in the management of daily and weekly 
papers, I say, without any hesitation 
that the publisher who cannot spot 
75 per cent of the fake and fraudulent 
advertisements is a knave or a fool. 

I do not claim to be infallible, of 
course, but I have been spotting fakes 
for years and feeding them to the waste 
basket. At the same time, I have seen 
many publishers, much wiser and with 
wider experience than I, accepting and 
running them as if the sole purpose of 
a newspaper was to get every penny 
possible into the cash register. 

Sincerely do I 2s the excel- 
lent work which the Better Business 
Bureau is doing and I read its cards 
with much interest, but mighty few of 
the advertisements to which it calls at- 
tention could sibly get by even the 
limited censorship which we maintain 

Personally I am in sympathy with 
the proposed conference to be called 
by the Federal Trade Commission and 
I hope the sincere, responsible, high- 
minded publishers who there gather will 
be able to work out some method where- 
by the other kind may be shamed or 
forced into refusing advertising which 
any mature mind ought to know is harm- 
ful to all legitimate advertising. 

A McCiung, 
Manager. 


Porttanp “Eventnc News” 
PortLanp, MAINE 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I cannot get very much excited about 
fraud in advertising because I believe 
it is absolutely negligible. I feel that 
the newpapers, as a whole, are finding 
very little fraudulent advertising of- 
fered them and are quite carefully ex- 
cluding anything that is fraudulent. 

I do not think that the burden should 
be placed on the publisher of endless 
investigations to correct petty misrepre- 
sentations. We have enough burdens as 
it is now. C. H. Tosey, 

Publisher. 


“Tortet ReguisitTes” 
New York 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I think we might just as well expect 
the ministers of churches to shoulder 
the full responsibilities for the moral 
shortcomings of their members as to 
expect that publishers can shoulder legal 
liability for misleading advertising in 
their publications. 

Frep’x J. Pops, 
President. 
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64,022 COPIES JULY, 1928 


os com There are approximately 
After Inflation— What ? 31,577 banks in the United 
Gam Amenr States and Canada. This 
Wherei Deposit Fai tremendous market is un- 
— wow ons equaled for direct or indirect 
s purchasing power. The 
Setter Thee ie Bagind Burroughs Clearing House is 
mailed to one or more execu- 
Education in Thrift tives in each one of these 
oamme meee banks, thus assuring the ad- 
Mass Production and the Beak vertiser of 100% coverage at 
@ wee. mane the lowest rate per thousand 
of any publication in the 
act bank field. 


A Magazine for Executives~ founded in 1916 





Ye ge of commodities pur- 
chased and consumed 
by an average bank 
reads like a buyers’ guide. 
Thisimmediate ready-made 
market for general equip- 
ment is completely and 
efficiently blanketed be The 
Burroughs Clearing House. 


Write today for sample copy and rate card 


he Burroughs 


Clearing House 


Second Blvd. and Burroughs Ave., Detroit 
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aid one maf! 
“We just be 





; 25' 
A manufacturer who annually ) 
spends two millions in advertis- 
ing recently remarked: pu 


“We expect to increase the efficiency of *P 
our advertising 200% in the next twelve 





months...... .....We just can’t afford § ©! 
to guess!” pu 
Here, briefly, is his plan: 
, sin 
Before an important sum of money is 
, 4 , mc 
put behind a series of new advertisements, 
‘ ; cec 
the ads must first be tested in a restricted 
market where cost is insignificant. 
es os . vel 
This is sane. And it is practical. 
Expert” opinion as to the soundness - 


and worth of an advertising theme might 
be right 75% of the time, but in these days 


¥ Is | 
of relentless competition, a waste of only 


HENRI, HURST 
cADVERTISING 
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ifacturer: ene 
can't afford to guess” 


25% may prove to be an all-too-costly tax. 


We may all speculate as to what the 
public’s reaction to a new advertising 


appeal should be. 


But the important fact is not what the 





ord 


its, 


ted 


>>> 


consuming public should do, but what the 
public WILL do. 


And since human nature is whimsical, 
since emotion and not reason controls 
most people, the safe, simple, obvious pro- 
cedure is, “try it out!”’ 


A trifling amount thus spent may pre- 
vent the misspending of many thousands. 


And likewise it may point the only safe 
way to advertise. 


“Guessing” as to an advertising appeal 
is usually costly—always dangerous. 


C~ McDONALD 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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For its ability to offer complete 
ONE-PAPER coverage of 82 
Central Illinois towns, in addition 
to the thousands of rural homes. 





For a readership in city, suburban 
and rural homes averaging 17% 
years per family. 












For a circulation free of all duplica- 
tion. 


For a subscription list acquired on 
the merits of its news and edi- 
torial columns alone, since 1846. 


One Paper — A Saving of 18% 


Che Daily Pantagraph 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


REPRESENTATIVES—CHAS. H. EDDY CO., 247 Park Ave, New York City; 
294 Washington St., Boston; Wrigley —~ A Chicago 
Member A. B. C., A. N. P. A., Associated Press 
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Broadening the 





Market for Gas 


Fuel 


The Skelly Oil Company Has Made Natural Gas a Shipping Product 


(G= has always heretofore been 
J essentially a local merchan- 
dising product. The reason for 
this has been the fact that the 
only way to deliver it was through 
a pipe and pipes are so expensive 
that delivery areas have had to be 
restricted ‘to communities of rela- 
tively high population density. 
Natural gas, because of its 
much more concentrated heating 
value per cubic foot and its lower 
initial cost of production, has 
always, in those regions where it 
was available, been able to over- 
come this handicap to a greater 
extent than manufactured gas. It 
has been carried hundreds of miles 
by pipe-line, and distributed in 
many communities too small and 
too scattered to make the supply 
of manufactured gas to their in- 
habitants commercially possible. 
Sut even natural gas by pipe-line 
has its economic limit, and the nat- 
ural gas areas of the United 
States comprise only a small pro- 
portion of the country, either in 
territory or in population. Now, 


however, a determined effort is 
heing made by a_ successful oil 
company, which has a _ consider- 


able production of natural gas as 
a by-product of its oi] operations, 
to emancipate the marketing of 
the gas from the thraldom of the 
pipe-line and the permanent under- 
ground house connection. 

The Skelly Oil Company, which 
is undertaking this enterprise, is 
now advertising natural gas, under 
the trade name “Skelgas,” for 
domestic use, delivery to be made 
in high-pressure containers which 
can be directly connected, by a 
short and simple arrangement of 
piping, to the range, or for that 
matter to any other apparatus. 

Plans for merchandising “Skel- 
gas” have been in preparation for 
many months and have _ been 
worked out with great care. There 
is to be a complete, separate and 
self-contained division of the 
Skelly Oil Company to handle the 





new product, and the entire dis- 
tribution scheme will be distinct 
from that of the company’s oil 
products. 

The basic merchandising unit is 
a light steel cabinet containing two 
cylindrical containers, cross-con- 
nected to the pipe leading to the 
range. The idea is that the cus- 
tomer is to use the gas from one 
container ; then, by simply turning 
a valve lever, shift to the other, 
and at the same time, notify the 
local distributor, who will replace 
the empty container without in 
any way disturbing the service. 

In this way, it will be possible 
to maintain continuous _ service, 
even in extremely remote locations, 
as each container holds enough 
gas to keep one ordinary burner 
going continuously for 375 hours. 
The cabinet is equipped with an 
automatic reducing valve so that 
the pressure at the burners re- 
mains uniform throughout the en- 
tire period. 

The merchandising plan is built 
around the idea of developing dis- 
tribution by selected zones, work- 
ing outward from the established 
marketing centers of the com- 
pany’s territory. Local dealers 
will be secured of the type of 
hardware specialty men, perhaps 
in some cases plumbers’ supply 
dealers, electrical contractors, and 
the like. The company, having in. 
mind the problems involved in the 
introduction of a service of a type 
so radically new, is. taking great 
pains with its organization for the 
purpose of securing close super- 
vision of dealer service. 


THE FIRST PROBLEM 


The first problem is, of course, 
the introduction and sale of the 
gas equipment; both the special 
container equipment for “Skelgas,” 
and the pipe connection, and the 
ranges, water heaters, etc., which 
will be identical in all respects 
with the standard types of city- 
distributed gas-using apparatus, 
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but must be introduced, to a con- 
siderable extent, to people who 
have had little or no first-hand ex- 
perience with such equipment. But 
the plan is built solidly upon the 
idea of the continued profitable 
sales of gas which must follow the 
introduction of the equipment. In 
this respect the merchandising 
problem is precisely like that of 
any gas or electric company. 

The difference comes in in the 
fact that “Skelgas” service does 
not require the permanent local 
investment in equipment, and 
consequently the city franchises, 
regulation by State public utility 
commissions, and all the other 
complications of the usual public 
utility merchandising effort. Nor 
is it, as those efforts are, restricted 
as to territory. There is no in- 
herent reason why it would be im- 
possible, for example, to build up 
a mail-order business in “Skelgas” 
equipment and service covering a 
large territory—although no such 
plans appear to be contemplated at 
present. 

Advertising plans as so far de- 
veloped call for an intensive use 
of local newspaper space probably 
supplemented by direct mail, in 
each successive zone selected for 
development. Pages, half pages 
and some smaller space will be 
used, the entire program being 
purposely kept as flexible, and as 
closely localized as possible. 

It is anticipated that the com- 
pany will be able, over a consider- 
able area, probably even larger 
than its present distribution field 
in oil products, to price its gas ser- 
vice on a basis that will make it 
very close to that of city gas ser- 
vice, even in the natural gas area 
where gas rates are far lower than 
elsewhere; and this will be obvi- 
ously a price level far lower, in 
terms of the result, than any com- 
peting fuel for cooking, water 
heating and similar domestic ser- 
vice. 

The market will begin every- 
where on the outskirts of cities 
large enough to possess gas ser- 
vice, and from their suburbs will 
extend outward as far and as 
widely as it can be profitably de- 
veloped; only actual experience 
will tell how far. 
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Co-operative effort with the 
local gas company is foreshadowed 
in the “twilight zone” just beyond 
the ends of the company’s distri- 
bution mains. It is believed that 
most of the gas companies, par- 
ticularly those among them which 
are carrying on active promotional 
work on their own behalf, will 
welcome “Skelgas” as the means 
of educating and developing a new 
crop of gas-users, so that the task 
of introducing city gas service, as 
the suburbs build up and it be- 
comes economically practicable to 
extend the mains, will be simpli- 
fied. It is, in fact, considered not 
unlikely that some of the more 
enterprising gas companies will 
seek franchises as local dealers for 
“Skelgas” service, handling it as 
an integral part of their own mer- 
chandising activities. 

The company foresees a market 
much wider than the purely do- 
mestic one, and is laying its mer- 
chandising plans to _ introduce 
“Skelgas” for use in railroad din- 
ing, club and buffet cars; on 
yachts, passenger steamers and 
other craft; and in summer re- 
sorts and country clubs as well as 
in school and college laboratories, 
hospitals, sanitariums, and similar 
institutions located where city gas 
service is out of reach. 





Ferry-Hanly Directing Cam- 
paign for New Hotel 


The new Paramount Hotel, New 
York, is conducting an advertising cam 
paign, in newspapers, business papers 
and by direct mail. The Ferry-Hanly 
Advertising Company, New York adver- 
tising agency, has been appointed to 
direct this campaign. 





New Accounts for Frank M. 
Comrie Agency 


The Dallas Brass & Copper Company 
and the Electric Furniture Corporation, 
both of Chicago, have placed their ad 
vertising accounts with the Frank M. 
Comrie Company, Chicago advertising 
agency. 





H. O. Warren Advanced by 


San Francisco “Examiner” 


Herbert O. Warren, for the last four 
years in the promotion department of 
the San Francisco Examiner, has been 
made promotional advertising manager. 
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Magazine Publishers Urged to 
Meet Organized Competition 


It Is Pointed Out That This May Best Be Done Through Co-operation 
of Smaller Publishers 


By Merle Thorpe 


Editor, 


T= great struggle in business 
today is between industrial 
groups. The battle is no longer 
restricted to individuals, whether 
producers or retailers. The goal 
is a greater share of the consum- 
er’s dollar. As one unit whole in- 
dustries are fighting to extend the 
markets for their commodities. 
We find trade associations in the 
many divisions of industry, in 
building materials, in fuels, in 
foods, in publishing, and these as- 
sociations are engaged in a multi- 
tude of activities. While the flor- 
ists are asking us to “Say It with 
Flowers,” and we are reminded 
that jewelry is a “lasting gift,” 
the newspaper publishers’ associa- 
tion is telling advertisers up and 
down the land of the advantages 
of the newspaper for local and 
national advertising purposes. 
When our advertising first ap- 
peared in the magazines some 
months ago, representatives of the 
eficient newspaper group promptly 
went to work, They called us on 
the telephone. They asked that 
we name a time when a committee 
might wait on us and tell us some- 
thing of the advantages of news- 


paper advertising, as against 
magazine advertising. They did 
not suggest a campaign in the 
New York Times, the Detroit 


Free Press, or the San Francisco 


Chronicle. They did not care in 
which newspaper the copy was 
placed. But they did want to be 


sure that we were informed as to 
why copy should be placed in the 
newspaper field, 

Here is a group activity that 
should bring up with a snap the 
head of every magazine publisher. 
Then there is radio. I often won- 


<cerpts from an address made before 
ar colin: this week, of the Magazine 
Group at Detroit during the advertising 
convention. 
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“The Nation’s Business” 


der how many thousands of ad- 
vertising appropriation dollars 
were diverted last year from the 
printed to the spoken word. 

Perhaps magazine publishers are 
so strong and secure in their field 
that they do not need concerted 
action as applied in other great 
industries. Perhaps we can afford 
to ignore the new channels being 
driven by great economic currents. 

It is high time that the magazine 
publishers join hands and intelli- 
gently promote the commodity on 
their shelves—advertising. As a 
group we should examine into the 
possibilities of present fields and 
discover new fields for future 
growth. 


WHAT ARE CONSUMERS DOING WITH 
THEIR TIME? 


The American consumer today 
has more time than ever before 
enjoyed by man. At the same time 
more things are demanding his at- 
tention and among these is advertis- 
ing, newspaper, magazine, radio. 
The American business man is 
seeking an answer to the question 
“How can I get a greater number 
of minutes of attention of John 
Smith and William Brown for 
what I have to say?” This is a 
pertinent question to the magazine 
group. 

But new markets, and the suc- 
cessful resistance of competition 
in old markets, are only a small 
part of the work done today by 
trade groups throughout the coun- 
try. There are over fifteen other 
tools which are used in modern- 
day competition, including re- 
search, simplification, uniform 
cost accounting; arbitration, col- 
lective buying, exhibits; credits, 
bankruptcy, and trade practices. 
More than one hundred associa- 
tions have built and adopted codes 
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of ethics defining the hitherto twi- 
light zone of practices in their 
particular industries. 

Can the units of the magazine 
publishing industry in this country 
individually battle for their share 
of business against organized com- 
petitive bodies? Taking our an- 
swer from the experience of the 
last decade, the large individual 
unit, because of its own resources, 
will be able to set up within itself 
departments designed to study, in- 
vestigate and measure the poten- 
tialities of its advertising as ap- 
plied to any market commodity. 
But the smaller unit of the indus- 
try, lacking resources to under- 
take such extensive research, will 
find it increasingly difficult to re- 
sist organized competition success- 
fully. 

The great new 
endeavor. 


To Direct Sales of The Provite 
Company 


F. R. Switzer has resigned as trea 
surer and sales manager of the Exo 
Chemical Company, Jacksonville, Fla.. 
to become general sales manager of 
The Provite (Company, Birmingham, 
Ala. The Provite Company has been 
organized to manufacture and dis 
tribute industrial cleaning compounds 
and heavy chemicals. 


St. Louis “Globe-Democrat” 


Advances G. U. Klemme 


Gus U. Klemme, of the automotive 
advertising staff of the St. Louis Globe 
Democrat, has been appointed automo 
bile editor of that newspaper. He suc- 
ceeds James Higgs, who has been ap 
pointed director of public relations of 
The Wahash Railway Company, St. 
Louis. 


Now Birge, Grandbois & 


Smith, Inc. 

Carlton H. Smith has joined the firm 
of Reed, Birge & Grandbois, New York 
printers, the name of which has been 
changed to Birge, Grandbois & Smith, 
Inc. Mr. Smith formerly was _vice- 
president and general manager of the 
= Square Press, also of New 
fork. 


Appoints Alfred J. Silberstein 


S. A. Schonbrunn & Comonny. in 
New York, has appointed Alfred 
Silberstein, Inc., New York, ~~ HR. 
ing agency, to direct the advertising 
of its Savarin coffee, tea and rice. 
campaign also is being conducted on 
Gold Medal coffee. 


force is group 
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New Accounts for Brockland & 
Moore Agency 


The Gundelfinger Wood Products 
Company, Jefferson City, Mo., maker of 
Gundelfinger “‘Ducklures” and _ folding 
camp furniture, has appointed Brock 
land & Moore, Inc., St. Louis adver 
tising agency, to direct its advertising 
account. 

The Westcott Valve Company, Fast 
St. Louis, Ill, has also placed its ad- 
vertising account with Brockland & 
Moore. Business papers and direct mail 
will be used to reach the general indus- 
trial and water-works field. 


Coupon Advertised as Reminder 
to Secretary 


The Johnson Fare Box Company, in 
dustrial advertiser to the electric rail 
way industry, is employing a coupon in 
its advertising that is different from 
those commonly encountered. The 
coupon, which is minus the customary 
spaces to be filled in, reads as follows 
“Give this coupon to your secretary —let 
it remind her to ask us for the details 
of our fare collection systems—sold on 
the ‘Pay-As-You-Use plan.’ ” 


Carter-Ludwig Merges with 
Arvey Corporation 


The Carter-Ludwig Company, Hobo 
ken, N. J., duo-mounting, die-cutting, 
etc., has merged with the Arvey Cor- 
poration, Chicago, also in the same 
business, and will assume the name of 
the latter concern. The personne! of 
the Carter-Ludwig Company will remair 
intact under the new arrangement 


Made a of = Italo- 


Director 
American Petroleum 


_James De Paoli, of the San Fran- 
cisco office of Doremus & Company, ad 
vertising agency, who also holds the 
position of advertising manager of the 
Italo-American Petroleum Company. of 
that city, has been elected to the hoard 
of directors of the Italo-American Com 
pany. 


W. W. Kiss with “Popular 
Science Monthly” 


W. W. Kiss, formerl 
of the Elto Outboard otor Company 
and, before that, sales manager of the 
F. Mayer Shoe Company, both of Mil 
waukee, has joined the Chicago adver 
tising staff of Popular Science Monthi; 


W. A. Koch Joins Donovan- 
Armstrong 


William A. Koch, formerly with the 
General Outdoor ‘Advertising Company 
at Philadelphia, has joined Donovan 
Armstrong, Philadelphia advertising 
agency, as sales representative. 


sales manager 
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Worcester, Massachusetts 


The Sunday Telegram (only sunday Paper) 
The Worcester Telegram (only Morning Paper) 
The Evening Gazette 

Radio Station WTAG only Radio Station) 


These four influential publicity factors, owned and operated 
by The Telegram Publishing Company, make a powerful 
newspaper institution to which the people of Central Mas- 
sachusetts, “Heart of The Commonwealth” loyally refer 
as The Telegram-Gazette. 


The complete domination of this populous and prosperous 
field by The Telegram-Gazette is the result of years of 
editorial betterments and consistent circulation growth. It 
is a sound position acquired through substantial editorial 
policy and energetic management. 


The Sunday Telegram 


with a total circulation of 53,081, reaches 70% of the 
Worcester families and 36.8% ofethe suburban families. 


. 


The Telegram-Gazette > 
with a total circulation of 100,251f reaches 93.5% of the 
Worcester families and 73.8% of the suburban families. 


WTAG 

Only radio station in Central Massachusetts, its audience 
is estimated at 1,085,000 listeners, 241,000 homes, by 
National Broadcasting Company of which it is an associ- 
ated station. Its programs, of highest quality, are aug- 
mented by programs from the New York studios of WEAF, 
enabling WTAG to maintain the greatest popularity in this 
section against all other stations. 


Worcester 
has 204,560 population, 44,663 families. The suburban 
territory (18 mile radius) has 206,429 population, 45,072 
families. 


THE TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 


Worcester, Massachusetts 
George F. Booth, Publisher 


Paul Block, Inc., National Representative 
New York Boston Chicago Detroit Philadelphia San Francisco 
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Advertising 
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How MUCH Distribution must 


a manufacturer have before beginning 


1 + MAGAZINE ADVERTISING ? 


» 


® 


Our Own Observations Should Prove Interesting 
..» Particularly to Manufacturers Whose 
Sales Expense is Running High 


THIS opens up a wide field for 
debate. 

It has been an orthodox 
practice in business to chart 
sales territories, exploit them 
methodically, advertise here 
and there locally, and then 
when the whole setup of dis- 
tribution has beenaccomplished 
\tocommence national magazine 
advertising. 

But usually this takes years. 
And the expense of the initial 
sale to the trade runs high and 
the movement of the merchan- 


dise from the dealer’s shelves 
is provokingly slow. 

Men with true merchandis- 
ing talent, fine products and a 
good advertising story to tell 
have chafed under this practice. 
Some have rebelled A few dar- 
ing souls with a fine faith in ad- 
vertising have consigned stocks 
to jobbers and then “shot” a 
magazine campaign. 

Of course, there has been a 
high mortality in demand and 
a flood of letters to the manu- 
facturer, beginning ominously 
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“Tl have been to dealers in our 
town and they do not carry your 
product. Where . . . etc., etc.” 


In fundamentals the con- 
servative is right when he says 
“We must have distribution 
first.” So, too, the radical is 
correct when he says “Create 
the demand and the dealer will 
stock it.” 


But there is a broad middle 
ground between the conserva- 
tive and the radical. 


During twenty-five years ad- 
vertising and merchandising 
experience we have met both 
factions. And listened to inter- 
minable pros and cons. Our 
object has been to reconcile the 
good in each. 


Our plan of coast to coast 
advertising has helped solve 
many unusual advertising, sales 
and merchandising problems 
by using the proper combina- 
tions of mediums plus thorough 
knowledge of sales, advertising 
andmerchandisingconditionsin 
eachofthreezones shown above. 


We believe that out of our 
29 years’ advertising and mer- 


chandising experience which 
helped us solve many sales dis- 
tributing and advertising prob- 
lems for our customers, we can 


prove we can help solve other 


problems of sales, advertising: 


and distribution for other ad- 
vertisers who desire to work 
with us. 


We will send to any adver- 
tiser interested to know more 
about our work a copy of a 
recent issue of the American 
Business magazine contain- 
ing an address made to the 
magazine men on the subject 
of this advertisement — to- 
gether with the complete story 
of the Eskimo Pie Radio hour— 
how it was advertised,merchan- 
dised and the results obtained. 


We have a Radio plan, tested and 
ready, for some large advertiser to use 
successfully —from a merchandising, 
sales advertising and general publicity 
angle—result of our 6 years’ experience 
in using Radio Broadcasting in con- 
nection with newspaper, magazine and 
farm paper advertising. We can pro- 
duce results for an advertiser who will 
follow our advice inthe use of these 
mediums together. 


wu. 
RANKIN 


COMPANY vA advertising 


Established-1899 


342 Madison Avenue _ Tribune Tower 
New York City Chicago, Ill. 
Murray Hill 9300 Superior 6600 


San Francisco: 507 Montgomery St. 
LosAngeles:613 Petroleum Securities Bldg 
Portland, Oregon - Seattle, Wash. 
Toronto, Canada 





Charter Member of the American Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agents 


Member National Outdoor Advertising 
Bureau 
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NEWS is modern speed and life! 


Who flew the Atlantic today? 
—the Pacific? 

—the Poles? 

—+the Continents? 


What new wonder has inven- 
tion disclosed ? 

—in sound? 

—sight? 

—flight? 


Who are the victors? 
—in politics? 
—athletics? 
—industry? 


Daily Newspapers vitalize the 
news of the world and relay it 
instantly to your door. 


What medium can better trans- 
mit your business message to an 
audience of any size, in any 
place, at any time that your 
merchandising needs compel? 


Invest in Newspaper Advertising 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 
Established 1888 
Publishers’ Representatives 


New York Detroit Kansas City 
Chicago Atlanta San Francisco 








The Remarkable Versatility 
of Pen-and-Ink 


\rtists Are Providing the Advertiser with More Beautiful Techniques 
Than Ever Before 


By a Commercial Art Manager 


| ESPITE the popularity of 
halftone illustrations from 
imaginative camera negatives, pen- 
nd-ink, as a serviceable advertis- 
medium, has held its place, 
ind there were never more artis- 
tic examples of 
than at the 
present moment. 

Whereas there 
; definitely cer- 
tain to be some 
similarity to 
vyhotographs, 
pen pictures 
have a_ thou- 
sand moods and 
methods, no two 
exactly the same. 
lt is easier for 
in artist to ex- 
press his own 
personality and 
individuality 
with a pen than 
for a photogra- 
pher to arrive at 
radically differ- 
nt techniques. 
The very size of 
the pen point 
which he em- 
ploys may deter- 
mine the style 
f the illustra- 
tion, in the case ; 
of the illustrator who recognizes 
that there never has been and never 
will be a more altogether flexible 
medium of expression. 

It is singularly true of pen-and- 
ink that those who specialize in 
it care not at all for other 
mediums. And artists who have 
long worked in wash are not in- 
clined to look with favor upon the 
pen, and find it exceedingly diffi- 
cult to manipulate. 

In the maze of current half- 
tones, it is significant to note that 
where the pen is handled with in- 


mo 


THE ARTIST FOR THE WELLER WARE SERIES 
ACHIEVES A WOODCUT EFFECT WITH PEN- 
AND-INK 
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spiration, illustrations are forth- 
coming that are incomparably 
distinctive and artistic. And how 
they do make their presence felt 
by virtue of pronounced contrast! 

A recent magazine advertisement 
in Canadian pub- 
lications for the 
Northern Elec- 
tric Limited 
fairly sparkles 
with vitality be- 
cause of the 
pen-and-ink | il- 
lustration that 
“runs” down one 
side of the dis- 
play and across 
the bottom. The 
artist has added 
a touch of dis- 
tinctiveness that 
makes the page 
stand out from 
the many other 
advertisements 
—most of which 
are adorned 
with halftones. 

Then there is 
the equally fine 
series for Wel- 
ler Ware. The 
artist employs a 
method which is 
somewhat after 
the manner of woodcuts, although 
far simpler. These pictures are as 
“clean as a whistle” and fairly 
dance with life. Yet. this artist's 
technique is entirely different from 
that of the Northern Electric artist. 
I really believe it would be pos- 
sible for every advertiser in the 
country to employ this medium, 
without once duplicating a pen style. 

One of the larger national adver- 
tisers has just returned to pen- 
and-ink, because of the prevalency 
of wash illustrations, color, and 
camera art. 
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He says: “I am a firm believer 
in pictorial contrast as it applies 
to display advertising. Technique 
is far more important than even 
we who are in the business appre- 
ciate. To make one set of adver- 
tisements look different, when 
placed in a magazine or on a news- 
paper page, is an asset. Every 
campaign seeks this individuality 
of atmosphere, of course. 

“Quite some time ago, when the 
hour arrived for us to create a 
half-year of illustrated copy, I 
sought a means of injecting in- 
dividuality in the series. I was 


: Information 


The Non ruan Exactacc Compant & 
craiped at the part thas heen able w 
Play om manufacturing 10 usehui. ao me 
Fesuary and 10 cwaluging « medmem for 
the rransmaasion «f the human one. 
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not long in discovering that pen- 
and-ink and line plates, except in 
newspapers, were apparently things 
of the past. They had gone out, 
as a vogue. 

“I remembered 
beautiful drawings I had see: 
executed in pen-and-ink in old 
copies of magazines, printed a 
least twenty years ago. I next 
examined the advertising of al! 
my competitors. What were the) 
doing? Halftones. There was noi 
one series in pen-and-ink. 

“One day I ran across, in a 
popular magazine, some illustra 
tions made by an artist I had 
never heard of before. They were 
delicately executed and conceived 
pen pictures in which infinite de- 
tail played a part. There were no 
blacks, no massed shadows. Her: 
was atmosphere and individuality. 

“The artist was in California. 
I had one of my branch managers 
interview him, and he came East 
for a formal conference. As a 
result, the new series of illustra- 
tions was made by him, in his own 
style. There were no suggestions, 
no rules, no thou-shalt-nots. We 
wanted him and his individuality. 

“He worked on a particularly 
hard-surfaced drawing board and 
it was coated over with chalk. 
This made it possible for him, 
after a drawing was completed, 
apparently, to go over it with a 
sharp knife, and scratch out little 
highlights and to cross-hatch 
heavier tones. It was very inter- 
esting to see him work. 


some of the 


THIS ILLUSTRATION, FROM A NORTHERN ELECTRIC COMPANY ADVERTISEMENT, MAKES 
THE DISPLAY STAND OUT EFFECTIVELY BECAUSE SO FEW OTHER ADVERTISERS ARE USING 
THE PEN-AND-INK TECHNIQUE 
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| DECEMBER 1926 
First in 
Local 
Advertising 
Volume 
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JUNE 1928 
First In 


Local 
Advertising 
LM Volume 


For Nineteen Consecutive Months! 











GAIN in June PRESS-SCIMITAR leads 
the Memphis daily field with 549,010 
lines of Local Display Advertising—a lead 
of 129,479 lines over the morning paper. 


The preference that Memphis advertisers have 
continued to show during nineteen consecutive 
months for the PRESS-SCIMITAR is based on 
its proved ability to produce greater results. 


In the City and Trade Area the Press-Scimitar has 
thousands more paid circulation than any other 
Memphis daily newspaper. Is it any wonder that 
Memphis merchants regard the Press-Scimitar as the 
greatest selling force in this rich trade market? 





—_— me, gfe — 
A TOTAL EVENING CIRCULATION GREATER THAN 
ANY OTHER IN THE RICH MID-SOUTH TERRITORY 


93,710 


As of the A. B. C. Publisher’s Statement of the average 
paid circulation for six months ending March 31, 1928. 
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== MEMPHIS PRESS SCIMITAR 


A Scripops-Howard Newspaper 


Scripps-Howard Newspapers—Nationa) Advertising Department 
50 Park Ave., New York: 260 S Broad St., iladelphia; 
400 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago; Detroit, Atlanta, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle, Dallas 
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THIS WIN-DOR ILLUSTRATION IS A 
STRIKING CONTRAST TO THE OTHER 
PEN-AND-INK PICTURE ON THIS PAGE 


“I think I may safely say 
that our illustrations have been 
an important contribution 
modern advertising art. 
least they are attracting wide 
and favorable attention. It is 
said of them that they are al- 
ways recognizable. They are 
not to be confused with the 
art work of any other compéti- 
tive series. ‘When you see one 
of our pictures, you know the 
name of the advertiser and 
identify the product, without 
hesitation. 

“So definitely certain are we 
that the tide is swinging bacx 
to line plates and pen draw- 
ings, our next series of booklets 
and brochures are to be illus- 
trated in this technique, in 
combination with very delicate, 
buff tint-blocks. I have seen 
some of the proofs and what 
they may lose in color they 
definitely gain in character. They 
seem to relieve the eye during a 
period when booklets are a veri- 
table riot of full color and often 
sadly over-elaborated. 

“We also have three twenty- 
four sheet posters in the making. 
They are illustrated by a pen-and- 
ink artist and will be enlarged and 
reproduced exactly as he drew 





them. I predict they will caus 
a sensation. The black pen i! 
lustrations are run over a pak 
blue background, and there ar: 
no other colors in the entiré 
design. It is most effective 
You'll know them when the; 
appear on the boards becaus: 
they will blaze a new trail. 
“One other experiment we 
are making may interest you 
In our new newspaper series, 
three columns wide by te: 
inches deep, the same artist 
who has illustrated our maga- 
zine campaign is preparing 
series of charming pictures 
But they are patterned after 
the fine detail style of the bet- 
ter printing series. And we 
are doing this deliberately. The 
average newspaper illustration 
published these days is in half- 


oe 
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BROOKS BROTHERS ADVERTISEMENTS 

CAN ALWAYS BE RECOGNIZED BY THEIR 

ATTRACTIVE PEN-AND-INK ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS 


tone, or in heavy, dry-brush tech- 
nique, This delicate handling is 
certain to dominate because there 
is little like it now current.” 
Undoubtedly most of the readers 
of the magazines in which the 
Brooks Brothers advertising ap- 
pears can recognize this old con- 
cern’s displays at first glance. Of 
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Color Gravure 


In Omaha 


The 
Omaha World-Herald 


announces the addition 
of a 
Color Gravure Section 


on Sundays 


beginning September 9, 1928 


Circulation, 123,000 


Rates—50¢ a line for monotone 
55¢ a line for color 


Color limited to pages and half pages 








The World-Herald now offers advertisers every pos- 
sible method of presenting their message to the very 
prosperous Omaha-Nebraska market. 


More Paid Circulation in Omaha Than 
There are Families or Homes 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc., National Representatives 
New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco 


Member 100,000 Group 
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To reach all the ““ Millionaires” 


IN THE COUNTRY 


a é & 


HE BARRON GrouP — The Wall Street 





Journal ... Boston News Bureau... and 
Barron’s, The National Financial Weekly — 
are read for dollars and cents reasons. Not 
every reader is a millionaire, but there are 
few millionaires who do not read religiously 


one of these papers. 


This means that if you as an advertiser, are 


desirous of reaching people of more than 


average means, you can do it through these 


media, with no waste circulation. 


@ Blanket Rate Corering all Three Papers of The Barron Group 


This rate will be quoted to advertisers or advertising agencies upon application 
Address cither: Paul Howard, Advertising Manager of The Wall Street Journal, 44 Broad Street, New York City 
or Guy Bancroft, Advertising Manager of Boston News Bureau, 30 Kilby Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


The BARRON GROUP 


The Wall Street Journal “t- Boston News Bureau 
Barron's, The .Vational Financial Weekly 
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‘se part of this ready recogni- 
is due to the rather quaint 
oks signature but the artist 
ho illustrates the advertising de- 
serves the major share of the 
credit. He has a peculiar style of 
his own that one cannot very well 
confuse with 
that of any 
other pen-and- 
ink specialist. 
His drawings 
are exquisite 
and are always 
worthy of care- 
inl study for 
although the in- 
dividual draw- 
ings are small 
he invariably 
works into each 
a great deal of 
interesting de- 
tail, as can be 
seen in the one 
reproduced here. 
Now look at 
the other pic- 
ture on that 
same page. Note 
how entirely dif- 
ferent it is. Yet 
the same tools 
were used in 
their creation— 
penandink. This 
illustration was 
clipped from a 
Casement Hard- 
ware Company 
advertisement 
for Win-Dor 
hardware. It is 
an example of 
another artist’s technique. There 
are as many techniques as there 
are pen-and-ink artists. 
It is not the strength of an 
llustration which makes for at- 
ntion v.lue. Proof of this was 
be found many years back 
hrough study of the old Cuticura 
itment illustrations which were 
always kept in one pen style, open, 
and with no blacks. They were 
asily the lightest pictures seen 
newspapers and were never 
‘luttered up with pen shading. 
The artist achieved his effects by 
mere skeleton suggestion of the 
ubject. 
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THE CURRENT HEINZ VINEGAR SERIES IS 
MADE OUTSTANDING BY ITS UNIQUE PEN 
PICTURES 
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As a consequence of this, the 
heavier the surrounding advertis- 
ing material, the more these little 
one-column pictures seemed to 
stand out. It was impossible to 
“lose them” in the popular sense. 
And another thing—they did not 
detract from 
headlines and 
text. 

Have you by 
any chance fol- 
lowed the artis- 
tic course of a 
two-column 
magazine series 
used this year 
for Heinz vine- 
gar? Here, to 
my mind, is a 
splendid exam- 
ple of just what 
grace and charm 
the pen tech- 
nique can mean 
to an advertis- 
ing campaign. A 
specialist in pen- 
and-ink i 
responsible 
the human in- 
terest illustra- 
tions. I doubt if 
any wash origi- 
nal could match 
them for atmos- 
phere and_ in- 
dividuality. This 
series has few 
rivals in its ef- 
fectiveness. 

The composi- 
tions of the 
series are re- 
markable, in that the illustrations 
are kept to the center of the space, 
with type top and bottom, although 
there is a full measure of marginal 
white space. By such a simple 
expedient as this the advertiser has 
made his advertising absolutely 
original and outstanding. Pen-and- 
ink does this, if the technique is 
in itself out of the ordinary. 


Buffalo Agency Changes Name 


The E. P. Remington Advertising 
Agency, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., has 
changed its name to Addison Vars, Inc., 
taking the name of its owner and presi- 
dent, Addison Vars. There will be no 
change in policy or personnel. 





Giving Usable Ideas to Architects 
by Direct Mail 


Pratt & Lambert, Inc., Gets a Large Response from Architects in Reply 
to a Campaign Which Gives Ideas That They Can Use 


Based on an Interview by 


Herbert C. Hall with 


W. P. Werheim 


Vice-President in Charge of Advertising, Pratt & Lambert, Inc. 


USTOMERS like practical sug- 

gestions of practical ideas they 
can use. And that goes for archi- 
tects as well as for all other types 
of customers. 

In building its architects’ cam- 
paign, therefore, Pratt & Lambert, 
Inc., concentrated wholly on giv- 
ing its customers ideas they could 
use. Previous promotion work had 
acquainted them with the com- 
pany’s products and its reliability. 
The company’s architectural ser- 
vice departments have spent years 
among that profession and their 
work and co-operation with it has 
borne much fruit. On the other 
hand, the architect, because of his 


many and varied responsibilities, is 
considered to be a difficult busi- 
ness man fo reach with direct mail. 
He is on the list of a large num- 


ber of concerns. He is kept ex- 
tremely busy in trying to meet the 
exacting requirements of his clients. 
He is of artistic temperament— 
must be, for that matter, if he is 
to keep pace in designing modern 
buildings. 

It is through Pratt & Lambert’s 
sympathy with the architect, who 
in a great many respects can be 
likened to its many other classes 
of customers, that it tries to con- 
serve his time and make all of its 
efforts in interesting him in its 
products as brief as possible. The 
company tries, conservatively, to 
illustrate the ideas it wishes to im- 
part to him with actual illustra- 
tions showing the use of its prod- 
ucts, ideas or suggestions of differ- 
ent effects that may be obtained, 
etc., without any frills or fancies. 
It gives facts without elaboration 
~-hoiled down facts so that he can 
grasp them quickly and feel that 
he can reply with confidence. 

In this last architects’ campaign 


Pratt & Lambert did considera)l)le 
research to determine one of the 
many styles of architecture that 
proved to be in most popular vogue 
at the present time. This led it 
to concentrate on early American 
wood finishes. 

The American wing of the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art gave the 
necessary background for the pho- 
tographs the company wished to 
have taken for use in its campaign. 
It had pictures taken of six groups 
of rooms, among which were the 
“Old Ship Meeting House—First 
Parish Church of Hingham, Mass. 
(1681)”; “Bedroom from Hamp- 
ton, N. H. (About 1725)”; Room 
from Woodbury, L. I. (1739),” and 
“Room from Almodington, Somer- 
set County, Md. (1750).” 

The company used actual, unre- 
touched photographs with each let- 
ter it sent out. The photographs 
were simply inscribed with a 
legend under each. This gave a 
realistic touch that was felt could 
not otherwise be obtained. 

A further description of the sub 
ject of the photograph was con 
tained in the letters. Each letter 
concluded with an invitation to the 
architect that he write in a request 
for a panel of wood which would 
accurately reproduce the color ef- 
fects shown in the room. 

The first letter, for example. 
read: 


EARLY AMERICAN WOOD FINISHES AS 
SHOWN IN THE AMERICAN WING, 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


Through the courtesy of the Metropo! 
tan Museum of Art, New York City, » 
are previeges to supply you with a seri 
of photographs of Early American room 
shown in the American Wing, of whic! 
this is the first. Every three or fou 
weeks you will receive one of thes 
photographs until the series is con 
pleted. 

To such architects as are particular! 
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SPHIN XCOLOR 


“~ The mark of True Quality 


and Economy 


THE CHARACTER of a man is reflected 
in what he does. The character of an 
’ organization is measured both by what it 
does and how it does it. Results prove or 
disprove its ability to serve with full ap- 
preciation of its customers’ interest. Results 
are the basis of SPHINX value. Every 
piece of SPHINXCOLOR OFFSET 
LITHOGRAPHY, from the least to the 
greatest, is a tangible expression of 
SPHINX fidelity to sound principles. 
That all-inclusive fact determines the true 
measure of SPHINX service. That is our 
pledge to you. 


THE SPHINX CO. 


Designers Lithographers 
2959 North Oakley Ave., Chicago 


{SPHINXCOLORJ 


write for sample 
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interested, we shall be pleased to fur- 
nish panels showing the exact wood 
finishes used in each of the rooms. 

It is unnecessary to stress the impor- 
tance of these historically interesting 
and authentic interiors largely because 
of the fact that, with the single excep- 
tion of this first example, they are not 
reproductions but are the actual rooms 
taken from those parts of the United 
States where Early Americana flour- 
ished, and bodily removed to the Ameri- 
can Wing. 

The enclosed photograph shows a re- 
production of the Old Ship Meeting 
House, Hingham, Mass. (1681). The 
beams and woodwork are red oak, bear- 
ing the marks of the adz and show the 
distinctive aged oak tone; the walls are 
plaster, sand finish, in the natural color. 
We shall be glad to send, on request, a 
panel accurately reproducing the color 
effect of the old oak beams and wood- 
work. 


Before the campaign was released, 
the company started to build up the 
panels of wood showing the finishes 
of the rooms illustrated, so that 
it could quickly act upon the 
architect’s request for this informa- 
tion. These panels were finished 
with extreme accuracy, even to 
the adzing of the oak which was 
to represent the finish of the beams 
and woodwork in the “Old Ship 
Meeting House.” 

With the exception of the oak 
panel, the samples of the panels 
bearing the finishes were grooved 
down their centers. This was done 
so that the architect could break 
the panel in half, give one part 
to the decorator for his use in ef- 
fecting the finish described, and 
retain the other part to make a 
comparison between the decorator’s 
work and the sample furnished. 
This panel feature was patented. 
Complete directions as to how each 
finish could be obtained were pasted 
on the back of each half of the 
panel. 

The company forwarded the 
samples on requests received to 
each letter, in specially prepared 
cardboard boxes. In each was a 
card telling of the relation of the 
panels to the subject of the re- 
spective letters. This made a very 
attractive and effective combina- 
tion. 

The results of the campaign as 
it has thus far progressed speak 
highly for its success. Pratt & 
Lambert has given the architect 
the suggestions of ideas that he 
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can profitably use, and he has re- 
sponded as follows: 


First mailing—4.4 per cent replic 
were received at Buffalo. 

Approximately 4.2 per cent request 
for samples to be mailed to architects, 
received from the company’s various 
architectural’ salesmen. 

Second mailing—3.9 per cent replies 
were received at Buffalo. 

Approximately 3.5 per cent request 
for samples to be mailed to architect; 
were received from salesmen on behali 
of architects they call on. 

Third mailing—4.5 per cent inquiries 
received at Buffalo. 

3.5 per cent received from salesme: 


No return cards were used with 
any of the mailings. 

The requests received from sales- 
men is a good indication of their 
enthusiasm over the campaign. 


W. O. Singer Advanced by 
Electramuse 


Walter O. Singer, recently traveling 
sales manager of the Electramuse divi 
sion of the Holcomb & Hoke Manu 
facturing Company, Indianapolis, has 
been made manager of the Chicago dis 
trict of that division. He succeeds 

. M. Wickman who has been made 
manager of the Line-O-Scribe 
Mich. 


sales 
Corporation, Adrian, 


H. H. Steup Joins “Poultry 
Tribune” 


H. H. Steup has joined the staff of 
the Poultry Tribune, Mount Morris 
Iil., as director of research of its ex- 
perimental farm and as assistant adver- 
tising manager. He recently was assis- 
tant professor of poultry husbandry at 
the Kansas State Agricultural College 


Specialty Association to Cele- 
brate Silver Anniversary 


The Advertising Spec‘alty Associa- 
tion, founded in 1903, will celebrate its 
silver anniversary at its annual conven- 
tion this year. The dates have been set 
for from October 1 to 4, at Chicago. 


New Account for Lyon Agency 


Ybry, Inc., New York and Paris, 
perfumes and powders, has appointed 
the Lyon Advertising Agency, Inc., 
New York, to direct its advertising ac 
count. Ybry powder is being advertised 
in magazines and in rotogravure sec 
tions of newspapers. 


Appoints Montreal Agency 
The Coventry Company, Reg’d, Mon- 


A. McKim, Ltd., 


treal, has appointed 
to di 


advertising agency of that city, 
rect its advertising account. 
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UTDOOR 
DVERTISING 


is totally unlike any 
other medium ¢ ¢ 
Its problems are dif- 
ferent. It requires a 
different treatment, 
a different perspec- 
tive « + As special- 


ists in this field for 
more than 44 years, 
The . Walker & Co. offer 
for Chillin “e to national adver- 
vertising in yo.r tisers an Outdoor 
41. sem. service based on 


Ask us to submis 


Hane and ideo, experience and a 
cy practical knowledge 
of getting vrenl 


ay \LKER & & 
OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 
Selling Representatives for POSTER, PAINTED 


and ELECTRIC DISPLAYS throughout the United 
States and Canada 


DETROIT Saginaw 
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Twenty Million 
Circulation 


The Open Road for Boys Magazine secures its 
circulation in a new way. More than 20,000 
hoy agents sell subscriptions to other ‘boys—their 
friends. We advertise widely to secure these boy 
agents—reaching boys who never laid eyes on a 
boys’ magazine—one reason why our market is 
new—one reason our readers so responsive. 

This year we are using a score of Sunday news- 
paper comics. Among the many national magazines 
which this year carry or soon will receive circula- 
tion advertising of Open Road for Boys Magazine 


are the following. We are drawing the cream of 
boy circulation from 20,000,000 homes. 


Ace High 

Air Stories 

American Farming 

Battle Stories 

Blade & Ledger 

Boy Ranger 

Comfort 

Clues 

Danger Trail 

Eagle 

Everyday Life 

Far West 

Hunting & Fishing 

Home Friend 

Household Journal 

Illus. Science & Mechanics 

Lariat Stories 

Liberty 

Modern Homemaking 

Nature 

New Story 

Popular Mechanics 

Pathfinder 

People’s Popular 

Scholastic 

Sport Stories 

Science & Invention 
Notch 

Wings 

War Novels 

Youth's Companion 


Action Stories 
Amazing Stories 
Baseball 

Black Mask 

Boys’ Life 

Boy Scout Handb-ok 
Cowboy Stories 
Compass 

Complete Story 
Detective Stories 
Extension 

Five Novels 

Grit 

Home Circle 
Household Guest 
Illustrated Mechanics 
Love Stories 

Love Romances 
Mother’s Home Life 
National Sportsman 
North, West 
Popular Science 
Popular Stories 
People’s Home Journal 
Ranch Romances 
Sea Stories 

St. Nicholas 

Three Star 

Western Stories 
War Birds 

War Stories 


PEN 


ROAD |. 


Boston 


Mass. 
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Chattanooga 
Pays Tribute to 
Adolph S. Ochs 


THREE-DAY golden jubilee, 
\ commemorating the fiftieth 
anniversary of the ownership of 
the Chattanooga, Tenn., Times by 
\dolph S. Ochs, also owner of the 
New York Times, was brought to 
2 climax on July 2 when a dinner 
was given by the City of Chatta- 
voga in his honor at the Lookout 
\lountain Hotel. Over 500 guests 
m all parts of 
country were 
present to ‘honor 
Ir. Ochs on the 
completion of fifty 
vears aS a news- 
paper publisher. 
\mong the guests 
were representa- 
tives of many 
professions and in- 
terests, the field of 
journalism being 
represented among 
others by men 
prominent in the 
\merican News- 
paper Publishers’ 
\ssociation and 
the Southern 
Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Associa- 
tion, which as pre- 
viously reported in 
Printers’ INK, had appointed 
committees at their conventions to 
represent them at the dinner. 
Many eulogies describing the 
qualities of Mr. Ochs as a pub- 
lisher and as a man were given. 
\mong those who spoke in his 
praise were: Darwin P. Kingsley, 
president of the New York Life 
Insurance Company, Commander 
Richard E. Byrd, Gilbert T. 
Hodges, member of the executive 
hoard of the New York Sun and 
the Frank A. Munsey Company and 
president of the Advertising Club 
New York, Dr. John H. Fin- 
ley, associate editor of the New 
York Times, and David Houston, 
president of the Mutual Life In- 
surance Company. 
Speaking for the Advertising 
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Club of New York, in whose be- 
half he presented Mr. Ochs with 
an engrossed and hand-illumined 
scroll, Mr. Hodges outlined the 
contribution Mr. Ochs had made 
to advertising. 

“We welcome this opportunity,” 
he said, “to participate in this mag- 
nificent tribute to Mr. Ochs, so that 
we might testify to the yeoman 
service that he has rendered to 
the cause of advertising. He has 
done more to raise the profession 
of advertising to its present high 
plane than any other living man. 
Mr. Ochs not only makes news- 
papers that pub- 
lish all the news 
that is fit to print, 
but, likewise, news- 
papers that carry 
only those adver- 
tisements that are 
fit to print.” 

A tribute to the 
personal qualities 
of Mr. Ochs was 
contafned in the 
eulogy delivered by 
Dr. Finley, who 
said : “He is 
greater as a man 
than as a publisher. 
I have not in my 
planetary acquain- 
tance known one 
of more liberal 
mind, fairer in 
judgments, deeper 
in sympathies with 
the sorrows of human-kind. 

Earlier in the day the city of 
Chattanooga had presented its na- 
tive son with a golden key through 
Mayor Edward S. Bass and had 
designated him as “Citizen Emeri- 
tus” through the City Commission. 

Many other honors were given 
Mr. Ochs throughout the three 
days of the jubilee, June 30, July 
land 2. These included more than 
fifty sets of resolutions from 
Chattanooga civic, social, and fi- 
nancial organizations, resolutions of 
congratulation from the Publishers’ 
Association of New York, and 
other bodies, and hundreds of tele- 
grams, including tributes from 
President. Coolidge, Thomas A. 
Edison and Governor Alfred E. 
Smith, 
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What Shall the Advertising Agency 
Do for the Advertiser? 


Functions Are Defined and Limited by a Large Advertiser 


By R. H. Grant 


Vice-President, Chevrolet Motor Co. 


ON the subject of the relation- 
ship between the advertiser 
and the advertising agency, I think 
that the first problem we would 
be interested in would be compen- 
sation. But let me tell you in 
advance that I am not going to 
try to solve it. I am not up here 
as a reformer or anything like 
that. I heard this subject raised 
at the first advertising meeting I 
went to in Boston. I guess that 
was twenty years ago and I don’t 
see but what we are doing business 
in the same old way so what is 
the use of raising it again? I am 
not raising it for the purpose of 
a solution. I am not bringing it 
up because of reasons of personal 
dissatisfaction. I am merely rais- 
ing it to let you publishers and 
agency men know that I know 
enough about advertising to know 
that this subject is sometimes dis- 
cussed. 

I believe that just as advertising 
itself is a great intangible, so I 
believe that the relationship be- 
tween the agency and the client is 
an intangible. I don’t believe 
that you can classify it very ac- 
curately. I think individuals and 
individual conditions have all to 
do with the relationship set-up. 
Consequently, I think again it is 
a matter where vast judgment, 
coming out of experience, is 
needed. Generally speaking, clients 
break up into three classes, but 
within those enclosures there are 
many, many subdivisions. 

There is the small client who, 
having the four forces of business 
(engineering, manufacturing, fi- 
nancing and selling) at work, 
mildly at least, has some little 
success. Some day he looks at 
the profit sheet and says to his 

Portion of an address delivered this 


week before the convention of the Interna- 
tional Advertising Association in Detroit. 
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partner, “We have a little money. 
Why don’t we advertise?” He 
knows nothing about advertising, 
probably because he may have 
come up through the shop or maybe 
he came from the selling end of 
the business and has only a faint 
and a vague idea. It is a good 
bit sometimes, with a man like that, 
the same as with these people that 
have a deep faith in the mysterious 
power of a doctor. The doctor 
is looking at the problem almost 
in the same light as an engineer, 
but the wonderful faith that so 
many customers have in the fact 
that maybe he can do the impossi- 
ble thing is a great help and many 
of these clients come to advertis- 
ing agencies, under a cloud of mys- 
tery, thinking that this agency can 
inject some mysterious power into 
their business. 

With that type of client I can 
see where the agency has a tre- 
mendous_ responsibility. I see 
where, if it does its duty by that 
client and gets him right, that it 
can well use up all the money that 
is coming to the agency from the 
publisher. I think that it takes on 
quite a responsibility in the han 
dling of that account because it is 
the agency’s just about 100 per 
cent. 

Then we come to the middle 
class of client, the one that doesn’t 
have a great big appropriation- 
the one that cannot afford to have 
a very good advertising depart- 
ment because he cannot pay a very 
high price to get a good adver- 
tising manager. Yet he has had 
experience and out of that experi- 
ence he has gotten a few adver- 
tising ideas, and thinks he knows 
something about advertising be- 
cause most everybody thinks he 
knows something about advertis- 
ing—why even that small client, 
after you have contacted with him 
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4i¢ Miles. oy Ba? ee 


Vy Beas is the big, money crop of the Texas Pan- 
handle; and with a bumper yield of over 15,000,000 
bushels, being harvested before August Ist-and sold at 
good prices, a remarkably prosperous autumn and winter 
is assured for farmer, merchant, banker and wholesaler. 


Here is a rich, distinct market, with its own capital city 
and newspaper, particularly responsive this year and at this 
season to news about good merchandise. 


Amarillo Globe-News 


Morning—Evening—Sunday 
National Representatives 
TEXAS DAILY PRESS LEAGUE 
New York Chicago Kansas City 
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a couple of times and when he 
gets over his bashfulness, begins 
being an advertising man _ too. 
That runs along on the basis that 
a little knowledge is a dangerous 
thing. 

With this middle class of clients, 
he gets ideas, he depends on the 
agency for ideas and it becomes 
a mixed-up situation. 

Here, if this part of my speech 
has any value I want to enunciate 
a principle. I do not believe that 
a company that looks to its agency 
to furnish advertising or merchan- 
dising plans is on the right track. 
If the advertising fraternity knows 
more than we do in the selling end 
of the business about merchandis- 
ing plans and about knowing what 
we want to say to the public, then 
why don’t we trade positions and 
why don’t you advertising men 
come in and take our sales man- 
agers’ jobs and then maybe we 
will turn around and be adver- 
tising men? 

I want to tell you that if you 
have a client who looks to you 


for merchandising plans and for 
advertising themes and that client 
is of any size, the question in- 
volved is not an advertising ques- 
tion, it is a question of manage- 


ment. The president of that com- 
pany doesn’t know his business well 
enough to get a sales executive 
who knows how to make a profit 
and market the goods, make the 
plans and tell the advertising people 
what they want to express. 

Let’s hop over the middle-sized 
client and take the big client. In 
the case of the big client—the man 
buying a lot of space—there is 
plenty of money to have a sound 
organization. In that case there is 
no excuse except the matter of 
comprehension whether that con- 
cern is having the right relation- 
ship with the agency or not. If 
it is expecting its agency to come 
in and tell it how to market its 
goods, to try to interpret for the 
management what it ought to say 
to the public, then I want to ad- 
vise any agency men here to get 
that type of client educated over 
to the fact that he ought to begin 
to know his own business well 
enough to make his own merchap- 
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dising plans and to get up his own 
advertising himself. 

Where does the advertising 
agency come in? This wouldi’t 
make it any less busy. What we 
need from the advertising agency 
in any field survey work it does is 
to check up our merchandising 
plans and check the advertising 
themes that we hand over to it 
for expression to see whether in 
conference we agree on the plans. 
The advertising agency can be oi 
vast benefit as a check up on that 
part of the sales function. But, to 
expect that the advertising depari- 
ment should lay down the merchan- 
dising plans and know better what 
to say to the public as a theme 
than the head sales executive of a 
business is in my opinion a reflec- 
tion on the general management o/ 
that outfit. 

I hope if you have clients in the 
middle section and the top section 
who are in that position, that .you 
won’t waste your energy trying to 
get up things you don’t know ver) 
much about, as for example send- 
ing a few kids out in the field to 
make surveys. That is not the way 
to get at a selling proposition 
That is about what you depend on 
with your limited time to do the 
work. Why not use a little more 
strength and a little more force 
and meet the issue with that com- 
pany and point out the unsound 
method under which it is working 
and say, “Let’s get sound on this 
proposition.” If you can do that, 
win them over one at a time, here 
and there, then eventually you can 
get where I believe an advertising 
agency ought to be. 

I think an advertising agency 
should function in the direction oi 
taking from’ the sales end of the 
business those ideas that the ex- 
ecutives of the company want to 
express to the public. I think tha‘ 
the advertising agency should lb 
most expert in getting those ideas 
out in such form that they com 
mand public attention. 

If the advertising agency can do 
that, it is doing a real job for the 
client that will bring about and 
keep a pleasant relationship witli 
the client. I don’t think you wil! 
ever have a pleasant and continu 
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AN Nags 


Lst in Home-Delivered 
Circulation 





1st in Total City Cir- 


culation 


Lse in Suburban (75- 
mile Trading Area) 
Circulation 


Lse in Total Circulation 


—of any daily At- 
lanta newspaper. 


Whether you measure 

advertising value by 

reader confidence, cover- 

age, or proven advertis- 

ing results, The Consti- 

tution is your first choice 
in Atlanta. 











Advertising Representatives: 


Pacific Coast 
R. J. BIDWELL & COMPANY 
SAN FRANCISCO 


1924-1928, while 
Atlanta was grow- 
ing 12.7% in pop- 
uinien, Consetitu- 
tion circulation 
ee mee | 
re wi 
Se tnterseted in 
—— A. B. C. 
reports for the full 
story of this re- 
markable growth. 


Eastern Western 
STORY, BROOKS AND FINLEY CONE, ROTHENBERG AND NOEE 
Pershing Square Bldg., NEW YORK 360 N. Michigan Boulevard, CHICAGO 
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cooneneenne eerie 


Would You Be Satisfied 


with a newspaper which 
carried only a column 
of LOCAL NEWS a day? 


OD 


IHE most Long Beach news carried by any Los Angeles 
newspaper is less than a column a day—and most of that 
is “rewrite.” 

Los Angeles newspapers DO NOT and CANNOT cover 
the Long Beach market effectively, either from an editorial 
or advertising standpoint. 

The combined circulation of the six Los Angeles dailies in 
Long Beach totals less than half the city circulation of the 
Press-Telegram. 

It stands to reason that a few hundred copies of a Los 
Angeles newspaper, published 25 miles away, can have but 
a negligible influence on the purchasing activities of a thriv- 
ing city of 150,000 people such as Long Beach. 

The Press-Telegram, reaching nine out of every ten 
homes, is the only medium which covers CALIFORNIA'S 
FOURTH LARGEST CITY effectively 


Member 100,000 Group American Cities 


Presszaudelearam 


LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 


Eastern Representatives & Pacific Coast Representatives 
WILLIAMS, LAWRENCE & M. C. MOGENSEN & CO., Inc. 
CRESMER CO. San Francisco Seattle, Wash. 

New York City Chicago, Ill. g§ Los Angeles Portland, Ore. 
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; relationship as long as you are 

i the false premise that you, in- 

ead of the sales department, are 
the one to furnish the themes and 
the merchandising plans. 

On this matter of'compensation, 
if an advertising agency is work- 
ing for a client who knows what 
he wants, that client can keep that 
advertising agency so busy on per- 
forming services in connection with 
interpreting the advertising theme 
to the public that there isn’t very 
much question about the compensa- 
tion matter. The advertising agency 
in turn should keep its books so 
that it knows the profit it is mak- 
ing out of each account and if it 
finds that it is making too much 
profit out of any particular account 
it ought to go to that account and 
say, “Now, let’s get together and 
be a little more aggressive and a 
little more constructive in the work 
that we do.” 

Up to date, in handling three 
ulvertising accounts I have never 
found that the advertising agency 
had to come around and talk like 
that because we had so many de- 
mands to do this or that or the 
ther thing. 


National Confectioners Adver- 


tising Appointments 

Charles S. Clark, for the last two 
ears field and financial director of the 
National Confectioners’ Association, has 
heen appointed director of the associa- 
tion’s “Sweeten the Day with Candy” 
ulvertising and educational campaign, 
with headquarters at Chicago. Clark 
J. Nadherny is associated with him as 
ulvertising manager. 


Account for Frank B. 
White Agency 


The Mit-Shel Stamping Manufactur- 
g Company, Quincy, Ill., maker of 
brooders, drinking fountains, feeders 
ul _ other metal products in the poultry 
, has appointed the Frank B. White 

( mane. Chicago advertising agency, 
direct its advertising account. Poul- 
try papers and direct mail will be used. 


New 


J. H. Hiscock Joins Geare, 


Marston & Pilling 
John H. Hiscock has joined Geare, 


Marston & Pilling, Inc., Philadelphia 
dvertising agency, as an account execu- 
ive. He formerly was with The Eugene 
MeGuckin Company, also of Philadel- 
hia, for almost thirteen years. 
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Postum Appointments 

Dean A. Thompson, formerly sales 
manager of the Minute Tapioca Com- 
pany, Inc., Orange, Mass., who joined 
the Postum organization at New York 
at the time of the consolidation of the 
Minute Tapioca Company with Postum 
Company, Inc., has been appointed vice- 
president of Post Products Company, 
Inc., distributor of Instant Postum, 
Postum Cereal, Swans Down Cake Flour, 
Jell-O, Grape-Nuts, Post’s Bran Flakes, 
Post Toasties and Minute Tapioca. 

Pursuing its policy of unified control, 
Postum Company, Inc., has appointed 
division sales managers at New York, 
Chicago and San Francisco, each 
whom will be responsible in his division 
for the sales of all three of the dis- 
tributing companies which promote sales 
of grocery specialties manufactured by 
Postum Company, Inc., and its asso- 
ciated companies. 

By this new appointment, Damon E. 
Walke, New York; Arthur C. Unger, 
Chicago, and Ralph H. Whitmore, San 
Francisco, former division managers of 
the Post Products Company, Inc., also 
have been appointed to take charge 
of the Baker Associated Companies’ 
sales in their respective territories, han- 
dling Franklin Baker’s Coconut, Walter 
Baker’s Cocoa and chocolate products, 
and Log Cabin Syrup products. They 
also have supervision, as sales managers 
in their divisions, of Richard Hellmann, 
Inc., distributing Hellmann’s Blue Rib- 
bon Mayonnaise and other Hellmann 
products, and Sanka decaffeinated coffee. 
All of these division sales managers 
operate directly under the supervision of 

Francis, general sales manager of 
Postum Company, Inc. 


Hearst Buys Omaha 
News” 

The Omaha, Nebr., Bee-News has 
been purchased by William Randolph 
Hearst from Nelson B. Updike. Colonel 
Frank Knox, general manager of the 
Hearst Newspapers, has appointed Henry 
J. Allen, former Governor of Kansas 
and publisher of the Wichita, Kans., 
Beacon, as publisher of the Bee-News. 
Mr. Allen will take over his duties of 
publisher on August 1, when the Bee- 
News officially joins the Hearst Group. 
Max M. Levand, former Casper, Wyo 
and St. Joseph, Mo., newspaper = 
lisher, has purchased an interest in t 
Beacon and has become president ont 
general manager of that paper, of which 
Mr. Allen continues as chairman of the 
ar 


Joins Currier & Harford, Ltd. 

Thomas M. Liddell, formerly service 
manager of the Argus Company, Al- 
bany, N. Y., has joined Currier & 
Harford, Ltd., New York, printing, in 
a sales and service capacity. 


“Bee- 


The Waukesha, Wis., Freeman has 
appointed the Weaver-Stewart Company, 
Inc., publishers’ representative, as its 
national advertising representative. 
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Random Pickups 


(Continued from page 36) 
ministrative tasks. This has been 
true from the earliest times. St. 
Paul was an administrator. No 
modern preacher ever worked out 
the details of an offering more 
closely than the apostle did when 
he planned the great collection for 
the relief of the famine stricken 
churches of Jerusalem. He was a 
publicist. ‘See with what large 
letters I write you,’ he said in 
one of the epistles. He wrote in 
large letters for emphasis. He had 
learned the first lesson of 
publicity.” 

* * * 

Some of the reasons which 
make it essential for the radio 
advertiser to have a knowledge of 
stage management were enumer- 
ated at a meeting of the Public 
Utilities Advertising Association. 
The speaker was Frank A. Arnold, 
director of development of the 
National Broadcasting Company. 

Briefly he touched upon the 
means of communicating impres- 
sions which, for the most part, 
he stated, have been communicated 
through a combination of eye and 
ear. An example cited was the 
case of the printed advertisement 
in newspapers and magazines. 
“But never until broadcasting be- 
came an actual fact,” said Mr. 
Arnold, “had any great medium 
been confined in its avenue of ap- 
proach to the ear alone. 

“This is why the preparation of 
the broadcast program is such a 
delicate matter, for, not only must 
it convey the message but, also, it 
must be so arranged as to carry 
with it a mental picture of the 
stage setting that surrounds it.” 

oe 


C. C. Agate, managing director 
of the Window Display Advertis- 
ing Association, before a meeting 
of that association, discussed the 
matter of prominent position as it 
affects displays and publication 
space. There is this fundamental 
difference, he pointed out: The 
advertiser buys his newspaper 
space. It is his to fill with what- 
ever kind of illustration and copy 
he wants to use. 
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“In the case of the window dis- 
play,” said Mr. Agate, “the spice 
becomes the advertiser’s only be- 
cause the dealer believes that the 
manufacturer’s window display is 
worthy of use. That puts it right 
up to the advertiser, to supply 
displays that will not violate this 
confidence but will really produce 
sales to compensate the dealer for 
the contribution of his valuable 
window space. 

“If the advertiser asks for ‘Main 
Street’ position, his displays must 
be ‘Main Street’ displays, that is 
displays that will stop the crowd, 
make sales, win friends for deale 
and advertiser, and help the r 
tailer to become a better mer- 
chant.” 


“Will my displays and othe 


dealer advertising measure up to 
that standard ?” is a question which 
Mr. Agate suggested that an ad 
vertiser ask himself in an effort 
to determine whether his display 
merits prominent position. 

* * ” 


Trade-mark characters need not 
always remain as they were first 
conceived in the minds of their 
creators, in the opinion of Carrol 
H. Sudler, vice-president at Chi 
cago, of the Ketterlinus Litho- 
graphic Mfg. Company. In support 
of this contention he told his audi- 
ence at a meeting of the Window 
Display Advertising Association 
that “there was formerly much 
discussion as to whether a trade 
mark might be modified or im 
proved without destroying _ its 
value as a trade-mark. 

“I well recall,” said Mr. Sudler, 
“how the welkin rang with 
opinions, pro and con, when it was 
proposed to take the Gold Dust 
Twins out of their washtub and 
make a movable trade-mark oi 
them. Of course, the Gold Dust 
Twins were always placed in 
false position, sitting in a wash 
tub. Whether they were placed 
there as a tribute to modesty, I d 
not know; but, one of the few 
things that Gold Dust was not in 
tended to do was the washing o/ 
clothes, and if applied to th 
Twins would no doubt have re 
moved their hides completely. 

“The modernists in this con- 
troversy finally won (as usual) 
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I HERE is one peculiar 


fact about Virginia and her neighbor states 
that is well worth noting. The farm-homes 
provide more than shelter from which to sally 
forth for the day’s work. They provide a place 
to ‘‘live.”’ 


Here in the days of George Washington, 
Thomas Jefferson, Patrick Henry, the fine 
art of living reached its highest expression. 
The desire for the finer things has persisted 
through the following generations. 


You will see here barns, silos, farm machinery, 
but you will also see homes where luxuries of 
1928 are freely purchased. The house, its fur- 
niture, draperies, carpets, are always of at 
least as much importance as the barn. 


In both the famous old manor houses and in 
the newer farm homes, the Southern Planter 
is a welcomed visitor. It has more than reader 
interest, it has reader friendship. THE 
SOUTHERN PLANTER, Richmond, Va., 
Established 1840. 


RIDDLE & YOUNG CO., Special Representatives : 
Chicago, New York, Kansas City, Atlanta 
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Good Copy 


Copy aimed at the 
lawn-mower “market” 
is not necessarily good 
copy. 


Written for Mr. Smith, 
whose Saturday after- 
noon “We” is an an- 
tique lawn-mower, it is 
much more apt to be 
good copy. 


And Mr. Smith will 
know that it was writ- 
ten for him. 


HAWLEY 
ADVERTISING 
COMPANY 


Inc. 


95 MADISON AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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and the Gold Dust slogan, ‘Let the 
Gold Dust Twins Do Your Work’ 
worked out in posters, displays, 
and booklets, carried them through 
the whole gamut of dish-washing 
and household cleaning operations, 
to the great benefit of the Gold 
Dust business.” 


Amy R. Hyde, advertising man- 
ager of the Union Bank of Chi- 
cago, makes it an _ invariable 
practice, when sending out adver- 
tising specialties, to see that these 
go to all of the bank’s customers 
as well as prospects. She advocates 
this practice regardless of expense. 

“It is the best policy to provide 
for present customers because it 
has been demonstrated time and 
again that a bank’s growth comes 
through the influence of old cus- 
tomers,’ Miss Hyde said in her 
address before the American Spe- 
cialty Association. “I have used 
several birthday plans, but the two 
which were most successful were 
based on the free coin principle. 
We offered to new customers 
opening a savings account a barrel 
bank in which had been placed a 
coin. To the bank’s regular cus- 
tomers, we offered the privilege of 
their selecting a complimentary 
deposit from a large barrel which 
was placed in the lobby of the 
bank. 

“The other plan was the birth- 
day cake plan with the compli- 
mentary deposit for both new and 
old customers being enclosed with 
the piece of cake and placed in 
the birthday cake boxes. It gave 
more color to the celebration. We 
placed a long banquet table in the 
center of the lobby and placed an 
electrically lighted cake on the 
center and boxes of birthday cake 
to the left and the right.” 

*_ * * 


The phrase “sales promotion,” in 
many instances is loosely used and 
is a misnomer for the work it is 
supposed to represent, according 
to F. W. Bond, of the F. W. Bond 
Company, Chicago. He told his 
audience at a meeting of the Direct 
Mail Advertising Association that 
sales managers of advertised spe- 
cialties, today, do not find it dif- 
ficult to get dealers. “It is not 
difficult to close Ohio or any other 
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Rate Increase 


Growing circulation periodicals 
are always a wise buy. The 
Scholastic, reaching the students 
of 2,500 high schools, announces 
a rate increase effective October 
1, 1928. Contracts may be placed 
for one year in advance at 
present rates. 


Guarantee for 1929: 
80,000 Per Issue Net Paid 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


The §CHOLASTIC 


A National Magazine for Near-Adults 








55 West 42nd Street, New York City 
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itory,” said Mr. Bond. “The 

oblem is just the reverse. It is 

i to keep the territory open so 

there will be an unobstructed 
of merchandise from the fac- 
to the ultimate consumer, not 
ely to the dealer. 

[The old hip, hip hurrah pro- 

ncements of smashing adver- 
ising campaigns, unlimited dealer 

is and sales promotion cam- 
ms to hundreds of thousands 
‘prospects,’” it was stated, 
“were fine in ‘closing’ territory. 

y certainly did help to get 

lers but they were not so good 

getting the merchandise out of 

» store and into the hands of 
the consumer,” 

[hese efforts, said Mr. Bond, 
used to be called “sales promo- 
tion,” misnamed because such 
work failed to promote sales, 
whereas sales promotion, today, 
starts with the dealer and aims to 
get the product moved from him ‘to 
the consumer, 

2 3 2 

“I don’t believe in formulas in 
the sense of reducing a sales talk 
to memory and sending it out as 
a parrotlike message,’ declared 
Arthur Freeman, of Einson-Free- 
man, Inc. “I do believe that there 
are certain fundamentals which 
never change and which, if under- 
stood, would greatly benefit the 
salesman who recognizes today 
that he is selling nothing at all 
but ideas.” 

Mr. Freeman, who was speaking 
before the Window Display Ad- 
vertising Association, submitted 
five questions as a brief merchan- 
dising test for those who are about 
to approach a sale. The test would 
be the same whether a man is sell- 
ing a window display or buying a 

indow display; whether he is 

lling space in a medium or 
iether he is filling that space; 
vhether he is a wholesale pur- 

yor trying to get an order, or a 
etail buyer trying to get a dis- 

unt. The five questions are: 


Does the proposition under consider- 
ation properly represent my product? 
ls it’ logically related to the right 
market? 

3. Does. it intelligently 
sell the product to 
narket? 


advertise and 
the particular 
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ment of a 
good pro- 


duct will 
always 
pay in 


Punch 


THOMAS RUSSELL 


MARION JEAN LYON 
Advertisement Manager, ““ PUNCH" 
80, FLEET STREET 
LONDON, E.C. 4, ENG. 
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An Art Process 
Now Used for 
Commerce 


Photo-Gelatine 
Printing 


For Limited Edition 
of Pictorial Matter 
Single or Multi-Color 


Photo-Gelatine Print- 
ing is becoming 
better known and is 
far more widely used 
than heretofore. 


Examination of the 
work makes the 
reason self-evident. 


Send for Samples. 


Wyanoak Publishing Co. 


136 West 52nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 


If interested at any time in 
Short Runs of Pictorial 
Printing, call — 
Circle 2780, Ext. B. 
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4. Is it consistent with the channels and 
methods of distribution? 

5. Is the cost involved commensurate 
with the budget set up and its reia- 
tion to the other four elements of 
consideration? 

Finally, are these five considerations 

consistent with each other in gauging 

the proposition as a unit? 


“A true merchant does his mer- 
chandising before the transaction, 
not during it,” said Mr. Freeman. 

“When a salesman is up agaiust 
his prospect, that is no time to 
depend on his wits for his point of 
view. He is like the surgeon who 
has you opened up and ready to 
operate—he cannot stop then to 
consult authorities, pore over data 
or investigate conditions; he has 
to finish—whether it is his finish 
or your finish.” 

* ~ 

Estimates made recently by the 
United States Department of Com- 
merce show that whereas the popu- 
lation of the country as a whole 
increased 14 per cent since 1920, 
the population of California in- 
creased 35 per cent during that 
period and that of Florida in- 
creased 48 per cent. These statis- 
tical data were quoted by Clemens 
J. France, of the New York 
Times, in a commentary on the 
community advertising experiences 
of California and Florida. 

The advertising of these two 
territories, he said, was largely 
directed to vacationists. In the 
opinion of Mr. France, this is the 
most effective way of gaining new 
residents for a sparsely settled 
region. At first the community 
should advertise indirectly, aiming 
to get a large number of people 
to come as visitors. As the cam- 
paign continues, it will be found 
that an increasing percentage will 
remain as permanent residents, 
either because of climatic attrac- 
tions or because they see in the 
new region opportunities not ap- 
parent in the older and more 
settled sections. 


A. R. Harris to Join Paschill 
Agency 


A. R. Harris, Chicago manager of 
the National Petroleum News, will 
come associated with Irvin F, Paschall, 
Inc., advertising agency of that city, 
effective August 1. 
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conventions 


Rodin’s Thinker had a snap 
—all. he had to do was to 
think as hard as he was look- 
ing, but you’ve got to LOOK 
as hard as you're thinking! 

Because every city is an 
“ideal Convention city!” 

Here’s a tip that will end 
your harassment—of course, 
Atlanta is “ideal,” and every- 
thing, but we trump ‘em all 
with the Atlanta Biltmore. 

—a hotel which enthusiastic 
guests* have declared the fin- 
est in the nation, with every 
facility for making your con- 
vention a success and service 
that will keep it a pleasant 
memory. 

Before deciding, may we 
show you what other Conven- 
tions have said about us? 


*They weren’t trying to sell 
anything either! 
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Copy Slants 


(Continued from page 6) 

it is absolutely imperative to suc- 
cessful copy that the advertiser 
take you immediately into his 
complete confidence. The lawyer 
is no more rightly the father con- 
fessor to his clients than is the 
advertising man; and necessarily 
if either is to win his case. 

Now that we know the tradi- 
tions of the business inside out, let 
us take the product and ascertain 
its place in the market. First, let 
us see how it really stands in the 
estimation of the advertiser him- 
self—what does he honestly think 
of it? Why does he believe in it 
so implicitly? Does it deserve 
his enthusiastic confidence? Let us 
make him sell it to us. Let us see 
if we can catch some of the 
creator’s enthusiasm for his prod- 
uct. Then let us see if we can 
get the same response from the 
managers and the salesmen—do 
all agree on the fundamentals? 

Very good; now we can believe 
in the product implicitly, as if it 
were the child of our own brain; 
let us then move on to our inves- 
tigation with the trade. 

What is the standing of this 
product with the wholesaler, com- 
petitively speaking? Are quality, 
price, and packing all three as 
right as can be? Is the whole- 
saler genuinely satisfied with the 
service behind the goods—are de- 
liveries and discounts as _ they 
should be? In a word, is the rela- 
tionship pleasant as well as profit 
able? If so, then the respect is 
mutual. Do the wholesaler’s sales- 
men like to sell this product? How 
are they paid for selling it? Is 
any extra inducement possible? 
How does its selling support tally 
with its leading competitors? Is 
any special display accorded it in 
the salesrooms? Are selling kits 
used? Does the wholesaler do 
any advertising for it himself? 

Of course, all these answers are 
not likely to be completely satis- 
factory, in which case the condi- 
tions may be improved before the 
big advertising guns are _fired. 
Otherwise, there may be too many 
misses to make a good score, 
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Now for the retailer’s side of 
the fence. How does the product 
compare on the shelf? Does it 


get good counter and window dis- 
pla r? 


Does the dealer have faith 
in :t? Does he like a competitor’s 
product any better, and why? 
Dees he recommend it to his trade? 
Do his salesmen push it? Are 
they fully acquainted with its dis- 
tinctive merit? Is advertising 
matter used to promote its sale by 
mail? Does any competitor em- 

free deals or special dis- 
counts or any other method likely 
to give him any advantage with 
the retailer? 

Once the dealer has opened his 
heart to our investigation, we 
have only the consumer—last but 
not least—the court of last resort. 

What does the typical consumer 
actually think about this product? 
About every competitive product? 
What are the inside reasons for 
all her likes and dislikes? Of 
course, the questions here are al- 
most infinite, and perhaps you may 
ask a thousand questions before 
you feel certain how to proceed. 

We recall one stich consumer 
questionnaire to discover a wo- 
man’s choice perfume—such di- 
versity of opinion was evident that 
a combination of twenty-odd. lead- 
ing choices was made and mar- 
keted under a new name. _ It 
provided a reason for a big adver- 
tising campaign; perhaps that was 
not sufficient reason. Another 
consumer questionnaire discovered 
the favorite bread recipe on which 
fifty housewives agreed. Some 
years later, the baking company 
advertised the choice which has 
been confirmed by its business 
growth. 

It is all important to know 
what the consumer is thinking. 
Vhether or not an investigation is 
1ecessary may be questionable; 
and how far such an investigation 
should be accepted by the advertis- 

g may also be questionable. In 
he above instances, I believe one 
esult was successful and one was 
iot—you must decide for yourself 

ch time. And nothing except 
perience qualifies you to decide. 

Now that we know what the 

inufacturer, wholesaler, retailer, 
nd consumer all- actually think 
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Pointed Facts 


that lead to 
Sure Results 
VvVVv 


Newark Evening News 
the HOME NEWSPAPER 
of Newark and Northern 
New Jersey—a territory rich 
in potential results for the 
keen advertiser. 


Vvyv 


Newark Evening News 
one of the greatest Advertis- 
ing Mediums in the United 
States as proved by its 
record of 
FIRST in NATIONAL 
FIRST in CLASSIFIED 
FIRST in AUTOMOBILE 
and 
SECOND in TOTAL 
ADVERTISING 
among all the week-day 
newspapers in the country. 


Vvv 
Largest Circulation in New 
Jersey 
90% HOME DELIVERED 











Newark Evening News. 








EUGENE W. FARRELL 
Business and Advertising Manager 
215-221 Market Street, Newark, N. J. 
O'MARA & ORMSBEE, INC. 
General Representatives 
New York Chicago 
San Francisco 


Detroit 
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think that it has to be 
| Something very big and 
important. We insist 
j only that it must be well 
| done — be it big or little. 


CURRIER €7 HARFORD: LTD 
SeleBive A dvertising 


460 W. 34th St., New York - Longacre7856 








Great 
Reader 
Confidence 


San 
Francisco 
Chronicle 














about our product, what do we 
think ourselves? How can we 
patch up this crazy quilt of im- 
pressions into a constructive job? 

One thing we know—it is not 
so easy to write good copy as 
some of the correspondence schools 
might lead us to believe. Another 
thing we know—the power of 
mind can solve any problem—so 
let us think it out. If it takes all 
day, tonight, and tomorrow, we'll 
keep on thinking until we get the 
right answer. 

The big thing we may want to 
find is the one big idea which will 
be the central theme for all our 
writing—the thing that will make 
our advertising demonstrable in 
the act of selling—so the sales- 
men, wholesale and retail, will 
automatically co-operate without 
knowing it, so each advertisement 
will memorize itself with the 
reader, no matter how casual or 
hurried. 

If such an idea already exists in 
the product, as with the Rubber- 
set shaving brush, so much the 
easier. 

If it must be provided, as in the 
case of Big Ben, the alarm clock, 
so much the harder for our ardent 
thinkers. But so much greater 
our reward in the accomplishment 
of our advertising and the dis- 
couragement of our competition. 
Thence to the copy job itself—the 
real writing of the advertising; 
and we'll put it up to the. Arch- 
Writer of Literary History, R. 
L. S. himself, to tell you how 
easy that is, and to give us the 
send-off for the next article: “The 
difficulty is not to write, but to 
write what you mean—not to ai- 
fect your reader, but to affect him 
precisely as you wish.” 

When a great writer wrote, “An 
institution is the lengthened 
shadow of one man,” he provided 
arms and ammunition for a million 
copy writers yet unborn. 

It was he who said, “Language 
is fossil poetry,” and certainly in 
the respect he paid its use set an 
example that writing men ever 
since have been proud to follow 

Archbishop Trench delivered an 
entire lecture on this subject, “The 
Poetry of Words,” and therein 
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quoted Montaigne: “In our ordi- 
nary language there are several 
excellent phrases and metaphors 
to be met with, of which the 
beauty is withered by age, and the 
color is sullied by too common 
handling, but that takes nothing 
from the relish of an understand- 
ing man, neither does it derogate 
from the glory of those ancient 
authors who, ‘tis likely, first 
brought these words into that 
lustre.” 

Get that—“first brought these 
words into that lustre.” 

\dvertising copy is doing that 
very thing today—bringing words 
into new lustre, minting language 
into 18 k. gold; so let us respect 
our responsibility and aim so high 
we will be sure to hit a mountain 
top at least. 

* 

“Direct-Mail Copy” will be the 
subject of the second “Copy 
Slants’ article by Mr. Tinsman. 


R. E. Brown and E. R. Strem- 


pel Buy Automotive Papers 

The Automobile Journal ah ena | 
Company, Pawtucket, R. I., has_ solc 
The Accessory and Garage Journal, to- 
gether with Motor Truck and “The 
A & G Automotive Catalog,” to Richard 
E. Brown and E. R. Strempel, both of 
New York. Motor Truck has_ been 
merged with The Accessory and Garage 
journal and the new owners have also 
purchased the assets of the American 
Garage and Auto Dealer, New York 
the circulation of which will be added 
to the merged publications. 

A new company has been incorporated 
under the name of the A & G_ Pub- 
lishing- Company, of which Mr. Brown 
is president and general manager and 
Mr. Strempel is vice-president and di- 
rector of sales. Kelvin Johnson will 
be editor of the merged publications, the 
editorial and advertising offices of which 
will be at New York. A Western office 
will be located at Chicago. 


Joins Advertising Staff of 


ppc Selb 
‘True Story Magazine” 
James Stack, formerly with The 
serican Weekly, New York, and more 
ently engaged in merchandising work 
Johnson chocolates, has joined the 
ertising staff of True Story Mage- 
, New York. 


|. A. Klein, Western Repre- 
sentative, St. Joseph Papers 


A. Klein, publishers’ representative, 
who has represented the St. Joseph, 
Mo., News-Press and St. Joseph Gazette 
in the East, has been appointed Western 
representative of those newspapers. This 
appointment is effective July 16. 








A New Paper 


A New Field 


devoted to 
Dairying 
in the South 


A wonderful buy in a tremen- 
dous market is represented in 
this new Journal of Southern 
Dairying. Fifteen thousand 
paid-in-advance initial circula- 
tion in an all-Southern field. 


SOUTH ERN 














Binding can create a 
favorable first impres- 
sion just like any 
other good salesman. 

Many men work out 
the inside of a book 
carefully and then bind 
it without considera- 
tion of first impres- 
sions, the intended 
life of the book and 
the kind of treatment 
it will receive. 

We are always help- 
ing some one in selec- 
tion of binding. We 
have customers on 
both coasts as well as 
inland. Can we be of 
service to you? 


BROCK & RANKIN 


Incorporated 


619 So. La Salle St. Chicago, Ill. 
Commercial Binders for 36 Years 
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Our Fortieth On July 15, 1888, 
the first issue of 


Anniversary Pxginters’ INK, 
“designed as a journal for adver- 
tisers,” made its appearance. It 
was modestly presented to a some- 
what indifferent world from the 
offices of George P. Rowell at 10 
Spruce Street in New York City. 
The little poem, which started it 
on its way, said: 





Mid heats of summer, ripening into 
fruit 

The pledge of spring against the com- 
mon need— 

We come and planting here this little 
seed, 

Dare hope to see it break—a vigorous 


shoot, 
Spreading and thriving, stem and branch 
and root. 


And the last line of the poem 
expressed this fond hope: 


A_ grove we dream it; eke a stately 
wood, 
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While the poem would _ never 
have won a prize for literary ex- 
cellence nor have been gathered 
into an anthology, it indicated that 
this publication was started in a 
small way, with high hopes, dur- 
ing the hot weather. The litle 
seed hit fertile ground. 

Advertising was in the experi- 
mental stage, advertisers were 
neither numerous nor communica- 
tive. The publication for the first 
few years of its existence con- 
tained news of events in the ad- 
vertising and publishing field and 
comments upon the power of ad- 
vertising, the value of good copy 
and the tendency of publishers in 
those days to exaggerate the num- 
ber of copies they circulated. 

Printers’ INK was on the of- 
fensive against fake circulation 
statements and fake advertising 
from its early days. Many a pres- 
ent-day reader will be able to re- 
call some of those battles of days 
past which had far-reaching effects 
upon the foundation of the Audit 
Bureau, the Better Business Bu- 
reaus and many of the modern 
guardians of advertising now taken 
almost as a matter of course. 

Throughout the years PrinTERs’ 
InK has seen the old ways sup- 
planted by the new, bad practices 
eliminated by the growing sense 
of co-operative opinion. It has al- 
ways been a pleasure to work with 
the constructive minds in advertis- 
ing to its benefit. 

Among the great changes which 
Printers’ INK has seen, and per- 
haps helped bring about, is the 
change from the secretive, uncom- 
municative methods of the past to 
the frank exchange of opinion 
among executives which has done 
so much for the advancement of 
American industry. 

It used to be very difficult to get 
manufacturers to talk frankly 
about how they solved their sales 
and advertising problems. Most 
men were afraid that their com- 
petitors would discover something 
they didn’t want to have known. 

During the years Printers’ IN«K 
has been in touch with a growing 
number of manufacturers who 
have done something unusual in 
the way of selling and advertising 
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and has urged them to give the 
facts of their experience for the 
benefit of other men in other lines. 

The gradual change in attitude 
on the part of executives of promi- 
nent companies has been a pleasure 
to observe. Today most manu- 
facturers show a fine spirit of co- 
operation in disclosing the facts of 
their business. They have made it 
possible for Printers’ INK to 
broadcast valuable information 
which has played a definite part 
in building many a business on a 
firmer foundation and has kept 
busy men in close touch with the 
important events happening in a 
representative number of leading 
businesses in all lines of industry. 

On our fortieth anniversary it is 
only fitting that we pay a tribute 
to the manufacturers of America, 
who by their confidence and will- 
ingness to tell of their experiences 
have made our growth and useful- 
ness possible. 


Business and Now that both 


major political 
a ee parties have 
ear 


nominated their 
candidates a discussion of “busi- 
ness and a_ presidential year’ 
would seem to be in order. We do 
not, however, introduce the sub- 
ject here for that reason. There is 
a far more important reason. 

In reports of businesses whose 
fiscal year ended on June 30, the 
subject is being introduced by presi- 
dents of companies which did not 
fare so well in the year 1927-1928 
as they did in the fiscal year of 
1926-1927. It is not discussed, to 
our knowledge, in financial reports 
of businesses which prospered in 
the fiscal year ending in June of 
this year. 

{t has occurred to certain analy- 
tically minded business men to find 
out what effect, if any, presiden- 
tial years have had on business. 
One of these men is Leonor F. 
Loree, president of the New York 
Chamber of Commerce. Mr. 
Loree asked The National Eco- 
nomic Conference Board to make 
a statistical inquiry and to assem- 
ble figures on the subject. 

Te has recently reported on these 
findings. “They examined several 
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indices of business,” said Mr. 
Loree, “and themselves prepared a 
test based upon the average daily 
production of pig iron, the per- 
centage of pig iron furnaces in 
blast, unfilled orders of the United 
States Steel Corporation, freight- 
car demand, freight-car loadings, 
net freight ton miles, cotton con- 
sumption, activity of wool ma- 
chinery, production of paper, lum- 
ber, leather, coal and _ electric 
power. 

“Applying these month-by-month 
for the twelve presidential years 
from 1880 to 1924, both inclusive, 
and examining them in relation to 
business conditions of other years, 
it would seem to be a fair conclu- 
sion that business in presidential 
years is not affected in any definite 
or regular way by the fact of 
presidential elections and that the 
other factors which are in opera- 
tion to determine the trend of busi- 
ness, such as cyclical tendencies 
and wars, are influences of so much 
more importance as to be con- 
trolling.” 

These findings are presented 
here in an endeavor to combat the 
loose general statements on the ef- 
fect of a presidential year on busi- 
ness that are now appearing in 
financial statements. We consider 
it highly important to combat such 
statements because the prestige of 
those who give them lends an air 
of authority which makes them all 
too quickly accepted by other busi- 
nesses whose sales executives are 
looking for an alibi. 


because 
INK 


Facts Don’t Just 


PRINTERS’ 
Have to Be has been battling 


Unattractive for many years in 


the now popular cause of more 
facts in advertising, it may be 


proper to interject a word of 
caution. 

It was Charles Wesley, we be- 
lieve, who once remarked that he 
could not see why the devil should 
have all the good tunes. The say- 
ing might well be commended to 
certain protagonists of advertising 
grounded solidly upon facts, who 
appear to believe that accuracy is 
not only the fundamental essential 
of persuasion, but a sufficient ‘sub- 
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stitute for all the other tools of 
that art, including attractiveness of 
appearance and eloquence of lan- 
guage. 

G. C. Miller, president of the 
Dodge Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion, was lately quoted with ap- 
proval for his forcible and 
convincing presentation of the 
importance of facts in advertising. 
But Mr. Miller employed one 
analogy in his talk with which it 
is possible to dissent. 

One of his best salesmen, he 
said, is personally an extremely 
unattractive and wunprepossessing 
individual. But he is able to over- 
come the natural prejudice against 
him, due to his appearance and 
manner, and be “wonderfully suc- 
cessful, because he builds his ar- 
guments on facts, and you can’t 
get away from them.” 

Such success is undeniably greatly 
to his credit. But because a sales- 
man is able to overcome what is 
admittedly a serious handicap—an 
unattractive appearance and a 
faulty manner—is that a reason for 
permitting, or what is worse, de- 
liberately imposing, the same 
handicap upon your advertising? 

The facts in unattractive guise 
are undoubtedly superior to a lack 
of them, no matter how per- 
suasively concealed; but the two 
propositions are very far from 
being mutually exclusive. No ad- 
vertising man will do well to let 
his increased zeal for accuracy and 
comprehensive, detailed knowledge 
obscure his sense of the value of 
presenting the knowledge appeal- 
ingly. Facts are no less facts, and 
no less valuable, from being 
clothed in readable style and pre- 
sented in artistic setting. 

Last week, Mont- 
gomery Ward and 

Mail-Order Sears Roebuck is- 

Houses sued remarkably 
favorable statements of business 
done for the month of June. The 
former company reported a gain 
of 148 in sales for June and 4.7 
for the first six months. Sears re- 
ported the tremendous gain of 32.47 
for June and 12.60 for the first 
half of the year. 

By themselves these figures are 
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sufficiently startling. However, 
they assume even greater sig: 
cance when it is realized that t! 
records were compiled at a tin 
when the mail-order business of 
the country has failed to show 
considerable progress. In fact, 
cording to Dr. Paul H. Nystror 
the mail-order method of doi: 
business reached its peak some ti 
ago and he believes that we m: 
look forward in the future to 
decline rather than to its increas 
to any great extent. 

Of course, the sales increases 
just reported by these two leaders 
are undoubtedly due, in large mea- 
sure, to the retail store activities 
of both organizations. And richt 
there we find the successful appli- 
cation of a business principle which 
would seem to hold good for every 
line of industry. The principle 
we refer to is that of being cour- 
ageous enough to admit to oneself 
that an industry has reached its 
point of greatest development and 
then searching out new opportuni- 
ties for growth along different 
lines. 

It would have been easy enough 
for Ward and Sears to have shut 
their corporate eyes to the approach 
of the optimum point in mail-order 
sales. As a matter of fact a num- 
ber of mail-order houses did that 
very thing. However, what Sears 
and Ward did was to face the 
truth, admit to themselves that pos- 
sibilities for great growth no 
longer existed in the mail-order 
end, and lay plans for the new 
types of retail stores which they 
are now sponsoring. 

As matters now stand, it ap- 
pears as though Ward and Sears 
will become, in a very few years, 
two of the largest retail store or- 
ganizations in the country. Every 
step forward they make in this 
direction ought to be a lesson to 
the manufacturer who sees his 
period of greatest growth behind 
him but who is unwilling to change 
the nature of his business in order 
more successfully to meet changed 
conditions. 

— 


Manne Orner, Seomnaety with the Fair- 


child Publications, New York, has joined 
De Rezske Advertising, Inc., New Yor. 
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Newell-Emmett Company 
Incorporated 
Advertising - —Merchandising (Counsel 
40 EAST 34TH STREET 


New York 


AN ADVERTISING 
AGENCY FOUNDED 
ON THE IDEA OF 
RENDERING SUPER- 
LATIVE SERVICE TO 
A SMALL NUMBER 
OF ADVERTISERS 


CLIENTS 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
Western Electric Co. 
Snider Packing Corporation 
Loose- Wiles Biscuit Co. 
Graybar Electric Company 


Association of American Soap 
and Glycerine Producers 


The Ansonia Clock Co. 


National Bank of Commerce 
in New York 


*“NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL”’ 


























Advertising Club News 


D. L. Cohn Elected President 
of New Orleans Club 


David L. Cohn, vice-president and 
general manager of Fiebleman’s depart- 
ment store, has been elected president 
of the Advertising Club of New Or- 
leans, succeeding Jay C. Barnes. Other 
officers elected are: Charles C. Zata- 
rain, vice-president; James I. Smith, 
secretary and Miss Margot Burvant, 
treasurer. Members of the board of 
directors are: Wilson S. Callender, 
Donald Coleman, Miss A. Schaeffer, 
A. E. Creigler, Leo Jalenak, Fred 
Myers, William A. Feuillan and Mr. 
Barnes. 

* * * 


Philadelphia Club Appoints 
Committee Chairmen 


The following committee chairmen 
have been appointed by Louis W. 
Wheelock, soualdent of the Poor Richard 
Club, Philadelphia: N. A. Considine, 
program; John A. Lutz, publicity: J. 
Linten Engle, printing; hilip Kind, 
Better Business Bureau; William J. 
Laird, advertising display; Ross Ander- 
son, convention; Rowe Stewart, Charles 
Morris Price School of Advertising and 
Journalism, and Edward S. Paret, mem- 
bership promotion. 

* * * 


Homer J. Buckley Drafted for 
Chicago World Fair 


Homer J. Buckley, president of the 
Advertising Council of Chicago, has 
been made chairman of the committee 
on public information for the Chicago 
World Fair Centennial Celebration, to 
be held in the year 1933. The com- 
mittee has as its vice chairman, William 
D. McJunkin, president of the McJunkin 
Advertising Company, of Chicago. 

* * * 


Bethlehem Club Elects 
Officers 


William Menne has been re-elected 
president of the Advertising Club of 
Bethlehem, Pa. Gus Refowich was 
made vice-president; Miss Marie Moyer, 
secretary, and Walter Wanamaker, trea- 
surer. 

Henri Bodder, J. Mathew Litsch and 
Charles Kline were elected to the board 
of directors. 

> & *s 


Springfield, Mass., Club 
Re-Elects Officers 


_ George B. Haas, Ludlow Manufactur- 
ing Associates, was re-elected president 
of the Publicity Club of Springfield, 
Mass. her officers re-elected were: 
Albert W._ Vining, vice-president; 
Charles H. DeForest, secretary; D. W. 
Davis, assistant secretary, and W. S. 
H. Seybolt, treasurer. 


Tacoma Club Re-Elects 
J. B. Goff 


J. B. Goff was re-elected president 
the Advertising Club of Tacoma, Wa 
and J. Corning Todd was re-ele 
secretary-treasurer. Other officers ele: 
were Newell, Pacific Storage 
Transfer Company, first vice-president 
and Miss Bernice Glass, second v 
president. The following compose 
board of directors: Homer T. Chaff-e, 
Guy K. Llewellyn, Clinton S. Reynol:s, 
Joseph P. Toole, C. G. Jennings, 
Kent Page and George L. Foster. 


* * * 


W. H. Hortenstein Heads 
Roswell Club 


William H. Hortenstein, Pecos Valley 
Trading Company, has been elected 
president of the Advertising Club of 
Roswell, N. Mex. W. McCarrier, 
Price & Company, and F. A. Herring, 
Southwestern Public Service Company, 
have been made vice-presidents, and 
George H. Philippus, J. C. Penney Com- 
pany, secretary-treasurer. 


* * * 


Lorry Jacobs Elected by 
Dallas Club 


Lorry Jacobs has been made president 
of the Dallas Advertising League, Dal- 
las, Tex. George B. Latham was elected 
first vice-president; E. Poston Hamilton, 
second vice-president, and C. C. Yeidel, 
secretary-treasurer. Cyril Deese, John 
Runyon and Clyde Melton, were elected 
directors, and J. Milton Pandres, direc- 
tor at large. 

* * &* 


Elected to Directorate of San 
Francisco Club 


Ben F. Smith, of the Sunset Press, 
has been appointed a member of_ the 
board of directors of the San Fran 
cisco Advertising Club to fill the va- 
cancy caused by the resignation of 
James Holbrook. 

ee s 


Colorado Springs Club 
Elects Officers 


H. H. Garnett has been elected presi- 
dent of the Advertising Club of Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo. L. Snow was 
made secretary, and R. B. Frost, chair- 
man of the program committee. 

* * * 


Heads Pueblo Club 


R. S. McIlwaine, of the Nonpareil 
Baking Company, has been made presi- 
dent of the Advertising Club of Pueblo, 
Colo. Mrs. F. L. = he, of the Mer- 
chants Credit Association, has _ bee: 
made secretary-treasurer. 
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VI. Elliott Heads Hamilton 
. 
Club 

C. M. Elliott, sales manager of the 
Reid Press, Ltd., has been elected presi- 
dent of the Advertising Club. of Hamil- 
ton, Unt., succeeding J. B. Fraser, sales 
manager of The Pure Milk Company, 
Ltd. Other officers elected were: Wil- 
liam Walton, sales manager of the In- 
ternational Silver Company, vice-presi- 
dent, and Frank L. Seldon, manager of 
the Office Specialty Manufacturing 
Company, secretary-treasurer. 

The following were appointed chair- 
men of committees: Kenneth G. Brown, 
manager, Beechnut Company of Canada, 
finance; Vernon T. Carey, Davis-Lis- 
son, Ltd., entertainment; Bruce C. 
Beas'ey, assistant sales manager, Stan- 
ley Works of Canada, “Ad-Visor;’ 
Leor ard Eames, manager, Trusty House, 
speakers’ division, and Mr. Fraser, pro- 
gral 


* * * 


Tacoma Club Elects Officers 


J]. B. Goff, of Pioneer, Inc., has been 
re-elected president of the Tacoma Ad- 
vertising Club, Tacoma, Wash. M. 
Newell, Pacific Storage & Transfer 
Company, was elected first vice-presi- 
dent, and Mrs. Harold McGrath, sec- 
ond vice-president. Corning Todd, 
: fodd’s Letter Shop, Inc., for the 

urth time, was made secretary- 
jon isurer. 

Those elected to the board of di- 
rectors are: Homer T. Chaffee, Guy K. 
Llewellyn, Clinton S. Reynolds, Joseph 
P. Toole, C. G. Jennings, S. Kent Page 
and George L. Foster. 

* * * 


Cherry-Hued Stationery Found 
Best Puller 


E. H. Powell, general advertising 
manager of Sears, Roebuck & Company, 
Chicago, spoke recently before the Ad- 
vertising Club of Seattle, Wash. He 
stressed the importance of color in mer- 
chandising, and stated that, according 
to national experiments, the response 
was greatest to letters sent out on 
cherry-hued stationery. 

* * * 


St. Louis Sales and Advertising 
Clubs Meet 


The Advertising Club of St. Louis 
and oe Sales Managers Bureau of the 
Chamber of Commerce of that city, - 


cent!y held a joint luncheon. W. 
Barvhart, resident vice-president of the 
National Surety Company, was the prin- 
cipal speaker at the luncheon. 

* * * 


A. E. Caldwell Elected Presi- 
dent of Oakland Club 


Arthur E. Caldwell has been elected 


president of the Advertising Club of 
Oak'and, Calif., and L. F. oore was 
ma first vice-president. A. W. Cer- 
kel was elected second vice-president, 
and Harry R. Schroeter, secretary-trea- 
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Professional Testimonial De- 


feats Its Own Purpose 
Joun Rinc, Jr., Apvertisinc Company 
Saint Louis, Jury 3, 1928 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I was very much interested in your 
editorial in your June 28 issue on tes- 
timonial advertising. I believe that 
testimonial advertising is one of the 
strohgest elements that can be presented 
in copy. It, however, should be a good 
deal like salt in food—used with dis- 
cretion. 

The professional testimonial I think 
has defeated its own purpose. People 
have come to realize that the ball-player, 
the actress or the gum-chewing rope 
slinger is paid for whatever they say. 
On the other hand, the president of a 
large and substantial business corpora- 
tion who makes a clean-cut statement 
about a certain product can generally be 
believed. This type of individual does 
not accept money for what he says. He 
believes in a product and is willing that 
his name be used in its endorsement. 

Testimonials of this type, I believe, 
are the strongest and most fikely to en- 
dure. The professional type is on a 
parity with the old patent medicine 
variety given by some individual in 
some out-of-the-way street in some un- 
heard of town and has caused dubious 
reflection on testimonial advertising. In 
the long run the testimonial of the sub- 
stantial type of individual will con- 
tinue to be believed and prove worth- 
while in advertising copy. 

Senn Rive, Jr., 
President. 


Agrees That There Is Danger 
in Present Testimonial Trend 


Graysar Exectric Company, Inc. 
New York, Jury 3, 1928. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We feel that honest testimonial ad- 
vertising is effective advertising. We 
recognize, however, a distinct danger in 
present testimonial ‘adeerdaieg in that 
the general public can’t help but get the 
idea that for a consideration, whether 
that consideration be publicity or 
money, you can get many prominent 
people to endorse almost anything. This 
being true, all testimonial advertising 
becomes less and less potent and the 
power of all advertising is weakened. 

G. E. Cuttrnan, 
Vice-President. 


Made Promotion Manager, San 
Francisco “Examiner” 


W. O. Warren has been appointed 
romotion manager of the San ae 
) rr vane He succeeds Truman Bailey, 
who has joined the Metropolitan Press, 
also of San Francisco. 


Joins Seattle “Times” 
Stewart Morris, commercial artist, 
formerly with the Seattle, Wash., Post- 
Intelligencer, has joined the ‘Seattle 
Times. 
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THE ATLANTIC 
Never Skips a Dividend 


Stockholders are interested primarily 
in dividends. So are advertisers. 
Stockholders want securities that do 
not pass dividends. So do advertisers. 


And that’s why advertisers invest in 
The Atlantic Monthly 


They are “‘repeaters,”’ too. They know 
they’ll get a profitable dividend year 
after year, winter and summer; at 
home or on vacation, for THE 
ATLANTIC follows its readers during 


vacations by request. 


Correlated interest among quality readers 
is the answer. Sure fire interest from front 
cover to back cover; an editorial policy that 
was founded in 1857 and has been repeatedly 
affirmed, and an advertising policy and pull- 
ing power that assures you a never failing 
dividend. 


Shall we quote you on this sterling stock? 


7 i wwe NAG 


Circulation 129.000 net paid (ABC) 
Rebate Backed and Guaranteed. 
Liberal Bonus. 


The Atlantic Monthly 


A QUALITY GROUP MAGAZINE 
8 Arlington Street Boston, Mass. 
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advertising) 
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Town & Country (2 issues) 91 
House & Garden 
Forbes (2 June issues)....121 
Country Life 
Arts & Decoration 
Vanity 
Magazine of Wall St. 
Tune issues) 
Nation’s Business 
Cosmopolitan 
Ameri 
The Sportsman 
House Beautiful 
Popular Mechanics 


True § 
Magazine of Business 
Field & Stream 
American Golfer 
Popular Science Monthly.. 
Photoplay 

tadio 
Garden & Home Builder... 
World Traveler 
American Boy 
Harper’s Magazine 
Outdoor Life & Recreation. 36 
Motion Picture Magazine... 36 
True Romances 
True Detective Mysteries.. 
Physical Culture 
Better Homes & Gardens.. 
Dream World 

lantic Monthly 
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view of Reviews 
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rnational Studio 
nce & Invention 
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Lines 

61,353 
56,547 
54,926 
45,069 
41,538 
40,880 


38,799 
33,250 
31,496 
31,064 
30,313 
29,558 
27,776 
25,428 
23,759 
21,672 
21,450 
21,352 
20,376 
19,704 
18,329 
16,805 
16,712 
16,623 
16,016 
15,512 
15,248 
15,203 
15,086 
14,674 
14,374 
14,329 
14,208 
13,805 
13,408 
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True Stories 
of Executive 
Influence 


A letter from 
Charles M. Schwab 


“Of course I always 
read your Magazine with 
great interest,” writes 
Charles M. Schwab on 
July 3, 1928 from Loretto, 
Pa., “but one editorial this 
week strikes me upon which 
I would greatly appreciate 
the real facts if you have 
them at hand, and that is 
the question of America’s 
alleged repudiated loans.” 


The editorial to which Mr. 
Schwab refers is by B. C. Forbes 
and is to be found on page 30 
of the July Ist issue. 


Big Men not only subscribe to 


FORBES but they read it. 


FORBES 


MAGAZINE 


‘hy bag 


Vice-Pres., Advtg. Director 
120 Fifth Avenue New York 


REPRESENTATIVES : 
New York—120 Fifth Avenue, Franx Brans, 
E. V. DANNENBERG, Russett A. Bowen; 
Chicago—Tribune Tower, H. C. Daron; 
Detroit—General Motors Bidg., D. C. Monrar; 
BLANOHARD-NIOHOLS-COLBMAN, Atlanta, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle. 

Member A. B. C. 
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pages of adver- 
tising have been 
contracted for 
by national adver- 
tisers since 


WO CHILDREN Gy 
(THE MAGAZINE 
FOR PARENTS 
announced a new 


circulation guar- 
antee of 


90,000 


ABC average net 
paid for the twelve 
months beginning 
with the July 1928 


issue. 





353 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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Open Road for Boys...... 15 6,62 
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National Republic ........ 12 5,340 
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Is 


Companionate 
Marriage 
*., MORAL? 


Sd 
oS 
oS 

Since the startling idea of companionate marriage was 
hurled upon the world, there have been a few daring 
marriages of the sort—and much discussion. It’s the old 
question of the right to act as one pleases—against the 
state of a society that forbids such rights. . . . In the 
debate “Is Companionate Marriage Moral?” in the July 
Forum, the caustic frankness af both debaters will eat 
into the casual thinking of many. Bertrand Russell, ac- 
knowledged leader of British liberal thought. . . against 
Professor William McDougall, Psychologist at Duke 
University, North Carolina. 

Brilliant men—these! Brilliant thinking is typical of 
Forum articles. In the July Forum are also William 
Mitchell, Salvatore de Madariaga, Count Keyserling, 
Andre Maurois, and otliers. These attest the thinking 
power of Forum readers. 100,000 of them to date! Have 
their thinking applied to the things you advertise. Rates 
$300 a page. $225 to publishers. 


FORUM 


Edited by HENRY GODDARD LEACH 
441 Lexington Avenue, New York 
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June 1-7 Pages 
Saturday Evening Post. .109 
New Yorker 


American Weekly 
Literary Digest 
Collier’s 


The Nation 
Christian Herald 


Churchman 
New Republic 
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Saturday Evening Post.. 
New Yorker 
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41,5 
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?who buys branded foods 
. ?who buys fabrics 

? who buys the staples of life 

the practical woman 

: . the woman who operates 

. . « « 5% of all American homes 

' . the homes which include 
NEEDLECRAFT MAGAZINE AS A NECESSITY 

. NEEDLECRAFT MAGAZINE without one word 
; ‘ . of fiction 

° published Ses the hheino-epusiiiiad bloc of 
one . ». « « « 1,000,000 women 

a a home-apesation market gathered through a common interest 
» se «© « « « « » « NERDLECRAFT MAGAZINE 
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FOUR-YEAR RECORD OF JULY 


House & Garden 
Town & Country (2 issues) 
Maclean’s (2 June issues) 
Forbes (2 June issues) 
Country Life 
Vanity Fair 
American 
Cosmopolitan 
Arts Decoration 
House Beautiful 
Popular Mechanics 
Nation’s Business 
Red Book 
Magazine of Business.......... 
Field & Stream 
Photoplay 
True Story 
Popular Science Monthly 
Garden & Home Builder 
Physical Culture 
Harper’s Magazine 
World’s Work 
American Boy 
Review of Reviews 
Atlantic Monthly 
Motion Picture Magazine 
Outdoor Life & Recreation 
Sunset 
Boys’ 
Scribner’s 
National Sportsman 
Science & Invention 
International Studio 
Theatre 
Better Homes & Gardens 
Scientific American 
Forest & Stream 
Munsey Combination 
_ ‘body’ s 
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1928 
Lines 
56,547 
61,353 
62,955 
54,926 
45,069 
40,880 
31,064 
31,496 
41,538 
29,558 
27,776 
33,250 
25,428 
21,672 
21,450 
19,704 
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1927 
Lines 
72,307 
61,322 
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71,313 
59,119 
48,742 
33,449 
46,626 
45,033 
36,725 
29,223 
24,780 
33,512 
29,848 
24,444 
25,860 
26,225 
25,803 
19,632 
20,592 
18,553 
24,004 
17,715 
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1925 

Lines 
59,158 
61,524 
59,749 
46,051 
43,601 
36,939 
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32,277 
22,260 
24,978 
23,184 
17,397 
22,771 
26,082 
25,204 
19,982 
13,702 
15,645 
14,626 
20,972 
14,349 
17,245 
12,360 
14,446 
13,428 
12,932 
13,474 
14,853 
10,555 
10,271 
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WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 


Vogue (2 issues) 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 
Harper’s Bazar 
G Housekeeping 
Woman’s Home Companion. 
McCall’s 
Pictorial Review 
Ptingstos 

Modefn Priscilla 
Woman’s..World 
People’s Homie Journal... 
People’s Popular .Mo 
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80,945 
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51,926 
44,520 
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91,931 
59,988 
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70,466 
56,378 
44,926 
39,364 
34,884 
20,594 
26,546 
19,168 
11,900 
8,612 
9,220 
6,198 
5,950 





Needlecraft 


4 423,113 
“New. Size. 
*Designer combined with Delineator 


_ WEEKL IES ‘(4 June Issues) 


Satutday Evening Post.... aoe = 
Liberty 

Literary Digest 
New Yorker 
Collier's 
Amerigan Weekly 
Life - 

Outloo 

Chfistidn Herald 


re! £816,126 
tFiye. Issues ...- ee 
Grand ‘Totals 


$15,730. 


404,208 


332,902 
108,719 
66,134 
83,384 
47,387 
42,652 
$25,978 
$11,137 
12,476 


403,047 


344,457 


89,382 


13, 378 


354,206 


321,854 


“15,976 





730,769 


691,843 
. 2,139,405- 2,046,006 1,984,428 1,744,498 7,914,537 


561,867 


Total 

Lines 
259,325 
243,318 
231,777 
185,042 
182,997 
160,008 
144,304 
125,613 
124,656 


69,127 
68,221 
65,489 
60,903 
60,525 
58,661 
57,368 
$5,138 
$1,215 
48,442 
46,775 
43,101 
42,044 
41,315 
38,675 
38,259 
37, 117 


10, 116 
3,529,158 


324,236 
243,617 
199,816 
183,294 
144,664 
124,072 
309,916 
89,501 
50,991 
35,912 
34,829 
23,240 
20,486 


1,584,574 


1,337,427 
345 


2,800,605 
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Why a Seventy-seven Cent Fare? 
FIFTEEN YEARS AGO a nickel was worth five cents— 


TODAY Thomas Heflin.is Senator from Alabama and it 
costs you $136 to ride from New York to Mexico City 


and return. 


The subway is fast—certainly. And the “‘L”’ is engag- 
ingly al fresco. 


And to get to the really smart places and people in 
town, may we recommend 


THE NEW YORKER? 








Little 


The 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


T a recent mecting of the 
A Association of National Ad 
vertisers in Cleveland, th 
president of that organization 
William A. Hart, advertising mar 
ager of E. I. du Pont de Nemou: 
& Co., Inc., made some remark 
about the benefits to be’ gained 
from attending conventions. 

“It often happens,” he said, 
“that a casual contact formed at a 
convention will develop a new idea 
hugely profitable to a business or 
that may change the entire trend 
of one’s life. Informal discussion: 
and the making of new acquain- 
tances constitute one of the most 
valuable features of a convention.” 

A story told the Schoolmaster 
by William L. Aylward, president 
of the Waco Tool Works, Inc., of 
Chicago, caused him to recall Mr. 
Hart’s speech. Mr. Aylward, when 
a young fellow just out of school, 
got a job in the advertising de- 
partment of Sears, Roebuck & 
Company. He was assigned to one 
of the hard, miserable heart-break 
ing routine tasks that are so nu- 
merous—and also so highly essen- 
tial—in the compilation of every 
great and properly assembled cat- 
alog. His first vacation came at 
a time when the old Associated 
Advertising Clubs of America had 
a convention in Toronto. Mr. Ayl- 
ward thought he would go and 
learn something about advertising. 
On the way to Toronto he was in- 
troduced to Homer J: Buckley, 
the veteran direct-mail advertising 
counselor, who, as the School- 
master happens to know person- 
ally, has helped scores of deserv- 
ing young men to get good jobs. 

Mr. Aylward was. discouraged 
with the mail-order business and 
was afraid he never could get 
anywhere. He feared that it was 
something that only great organi- 
zations such as Sears and Ward 
could carry on successfully and 
that all he could look forward to 
was a routine hewer-of-wood-and- 
carrier-of-water sort of existence. 

“When we get back to Chicago,” 
Mr. Buckley told him after hear- 


ing his story, “I am going t 
you in touch with a mail-order 
in the East which has some 
possibilities, If you will just 

te some real study to their p 
lems you will have a wonder 
future.” 

This was done with the re 
that, a month later, Mr. Aylw 
went East to take up his 
work, In less than a month 
was back in Chicago and mana 
to persuade his former dep 
ment head at Sears, Roebuck + 
let him have his old job back. 

“Either I was not big eno: 
for the Eastern job,” he tells 
Schoolmaster, “or I was not sa! 
man enough to sell my idea of 
service I could render. Anywa 
lost out. But the point of ‘ 
story is that this experience and 
the confidence put in me at the 
time by Mr. Buckley caused me to 
give mail order the most diligent 
application and earnest study.” 

The net result, skipping over a 
lot of intermediate details, is that 
today, Mr. Aylward owns a 
highly profitable mail-order busi- 
ness which has a gross annual 
output running up well into seven 
figures. He sells home _ work- 
shops, carrying out the entire 
transaction by mail. If he had not 
decided to go to the Toronto con- 
vention, he thinks he would not 
have attained his present success. 

* * * 


With the opinions on adver- 
tising by individual members of 
the a profession expressed 
by Dr. John Harvey Kellogg in 
last week’s issue of Printers INxK, 
the Schoolmaster is in complete 
agreement. He wishes, though, 
that George Washington Robnett, 
who interviewed Dr. Kellogg and 
wrote the resulting article, had not 
confined his questions to the pos- 
sibilities of advertising by the pro- 
fession individually. What the 
Schoolmaster would like to know 
is: Does Dr. Kello ope think the 
same restrictions which apply to 
advertising by individual members 
of the profession hold good also in- 
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over 
the plate~ 
SS 


HE national advertiser who 

assures his local sales by 
electric sign advertising over deal- 

doors knows the thrill of 
idvertising that gets results. 


The beauty and forcefulness of 
Flexlume Electrical Advertising 
is matched only by its low cost. 
No other form of dealer coopera- 
tion is so inexpensive ; no other so 
permanent, for it works day and 
night, drawing consumer atten- 
tion to where advertised products 
ire on sale. 


Ask us to “send details of the 
Flexlume advertiser-dealer tie-up 
plan.” FLEXLUME CorRPORATION, 
1055 Military Road, Buffalo, N.Y. 


Sales and Service Factories also at 

)Mecs in chief Detroit, Los 
es of U. 8. Angeles. Oakland 
“and Can. @ Toronto 





‘ADV ERTISIN NG 
that ° ee ae 



























FLEXLUME ELECTRIC DISPLAYS 
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—WANTED— 
Copy Writer 
With Sales Experience 


A knowledge of investments, 
and s will also be 

a big advantage. 
¢ opening is with a New York 
company publishing “services” which 
furnish information of vital impor- 
tance regarding securities and busi- 
ness conditions. These services are 
used by banks, investment houses, 
corporations and large individual 
investors. This company is the 
largest of its kind in the world. It 
employs 500 people. Some of its ser- 
vices are now used by all the largest 
financial institutions in the nation. 

The man who takes this position 
will be expected to develop selling 
ideas, write sales letters, prepare 
direct-mail copy. 

Salary—$5,000 a year. No one 
will be considered who is now mak- 
ing less than $4,000 a year. 

nm. samples of your past work 





hen you write vs. They will be care- 
fully handled and returned to you 
promptly. 

It will hardly be worth while to 
answer this ad unless you are located 
in New York or willing to come here 

your own expense for an interview. 


Address “Z,” Box 53, Printers’ Ink 














[ Do You Control 
$50,000 to $75,000 
Printing Yearly? 


Or a lifetime —. 
tunity is extende 

an individual or firm by 
high type, successful print- 
ing concern located in the 
Times Square district with 
an up-to-date and complete 
plant. In addition to the 
regular 10% commission, 
a liberal interest in the con- 





cern, without investméiit, is™ 


offered. Respondents will 
be treated in strict confi- 
dence and must bear most 
| rigid investigation. Address 


T, Box 208, PRINTERS’ aed 


Fas i 





| 
| 
| 
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sofar as campaigns by the Ame: 
can Medical Association or lo 
medical associations are concerne 

It has always been the Scho 
master’s idea that the current ai 
vertising of the Metropolitan L 
Insurance Company represents ex 
actly the type of advertising whi 
the American Medical ‘Associatior 
and local groups of doctors mi; 
very well support. In fact th 
Schoolmaster believes that the Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company 
is shouldering far more than 
just share of the burden of educat 
ing the public on health matters. 

Surely no one can take excep- 
tion to Dr. Kellogg’s statement 
that: “Life is a precious thing, 
and we must not have unfit men 
placed in the foreground -through 
the clever play of advertising.” 
But what objection can there be 
to purely educational advertising 
of the Metropolitan Life type spon- 
sored by the medical profession as 
a group? 

“The history of medical science,” 
said Dr. Kellogg, “is a challenge 
to all men as a record of unselfish 
devotion.” The Schoolmaster can- 
not conceive of anything more 
unselfish and with greater potential- 
ity for good than a concerted cam- 
paign of advertising by the medi- 
cal profession of this country that 
would follow the trail so ably 
pioneered by the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company. 


Some PEE 1s mas A. E. Lit- 
tle’s talk to the industrial adver- 
tisers in St. Louis that seem worth 
passing along to the Class: 

“Too many people think horse 
sense in advertising consists of 
working like a horse and saying 
‘Neigh, Neigh’ to space salesmen.” 

“Contractors are only in the 
market for shovels at the. precise 
time that they are too busy to read 
advertising. I rather imagine that 
similar alibis could be concocted 
by any other advertising man—ii 
alibis are what interest him.” 

“Too many advertisers don't 
seem .to realize that the customer 
knows from experience that there 
is no such thing as a perfect shove’. 
He expects a certain amount o 
repair expense: and only hopes t 
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p it moderate. Claims of per- 
fection, or of repair costs lower 
n his experience tells him are 
ssible, only make him skeptical 
| cynical.” 
“Watching our competitors’ ad- 
tising too closely is one of the 
ses of industrial advertising. It 
es you the defensive viewpoint, 
that is fatal. Defensive ad- 
tising is no advertising at all. 
nust be aggressive all the time.” 
Testimonial advertising is im- 
mensely valuable; but. there is 
danger in basing such advertising 
upon some record performance. 
The reason is that record perform- 
es are always made under ideal 
conditions. Otherwise they would 
‘t be record performances. 
“Well, your customer buys on 
the strength of that record per- 
formance, but he doesn’t buy the 
ideal conditions along with it. 
Then he tries to duplicate a record 
performance under only average 
conditions; and when he cannot 
match it, he gets suspicious and 
disgruntled; and who is to blame 
him?” 
* * * 


The Schoolmaster recently came 
across a letter which the Victor 
Talking Machine Company sent 
out to retailers under the heading, 
“A Request ‘for Your Co-opera- 


” 


tion.” The letter reads: 


It is the desire of the Victor company, 
at all times, to adjust its manufacturing, 
lling and advertising plans to meet the 
uirements of dealers ‘as effectually as 
t possibly can. 
Every effort is made at Camden to 
irry out the policy, and now we request 
i to assist us in this work by filling 
1 the enclosed Record and Instrument 
entory Report forms, and returning 
nem to Camden not later than July 3. 
lhe Inventory Report we receive from 
r dealers is one of the most important 
yurces of information on which to base 
plans and schedules. And since 
your profits, as a Victor dealer, are 
irectly affected by our ability to pro- 
luce sufficient quantities of salable mer- 
dise and carry on the right sort of 
ertising and promotional effort we 
confident that you will not fail to 
din your Inventory Reports promptly. 
f, for any reason, you cannot send 
both the Record ‘and Instrumental 
orts on. ‘July 3, ‘please send one and 
t - other follow at the earliest date 
sible. 


The manufacturer of a line of 
ducts or of a variety of models 
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High Class Man 
Wanted 


Established manufacturer of 
household refrigerator is look- 
ing for a man with sales ability 
and sufficient resources and 
background to handle and fi- 
nance the sales end of the busi- 


ness. 


This manufacturer does . not 
need or want money. Has high 
rating and over 50 years of con- 
tinuous manufacturing service. 
It will guarantee its product and 
can assure right man an excel- 
lent and profitable connection. 


Address “V,’’. Box 61, P. I. 








An Agency 


Business Getter 


AY advertising man 
with ability, energy 
and 
agency service; a real busi- 
ness getter, can find a re- 
markable opportunity in a 
small and successful 4A 
agency located in New 
York City. 

Your answer to this ad- 
vertisement will be treated 
with utmost confidence. 


Address “0,” Box 209, 
Printers’ Ink. 


ideas who can sell 
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SALES MANAGER— 


Desires connection as Southern 
Sales Manayer with representa- 
tive manufacturer, food products. 
Have several years’ experience 
as Southern Sales Manager for 
large manufacturer and can point 
to highly successful results. Have 
wide business experience and thor- 
ough knowledge of trade conditions, 
Southern and Middle Western 
States. Have initiative, can select 
and organize sales force and pro- 
duce maximum results. Have wide 
personal acquaintance with South- 
ern wholesale grocery trade and 
can make services valuable to one 
seeking Southern business or de- 
siring to increase present volume. 
Can furnish highest business and 
personal references. Address 
“U,” Box 60, Printers’ Ink. 











For Your Customers 


Why not send them an enter- 
taining house-organ? A list 
of 250 can be covered, all ex- 
pense paid, for $50 a month. 


Write for Sample 


The William Feather Company 
607 Caxton Building : Cleveland, Ohio 














WHO WANTS ME? 


Advert’sing, sales promotion and mail order 
man desires cannection with advertising 
agency or manufacturer. Have a ten year 
record of achievement for produc'ng business 
on a profitable basis. Can develop pract'cal 
plans; create effective campaigns; originate 
striking illustrations and -write refreshingly 
persuasive copy for dealer or consumer. 
American, Christian. Age 35. Salary ‘‘open.”’ 
Address “W,”’ Box 62, Printers’ Ink. 








The Business Journal of Golf 


Is received and i ey See S & 
ecutives whe infl purchases fer the 
5000 clube where gol! | is played in America. 


236 N. CLARK ST., CHICAGO 
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of one particular product who can 
get a picture from his retailers of 
the condition of their stock is 
indeed in a fortunate position. 8y 
such a picture he is able to be in- 
formed on what particular items 
he must be prepared to manu/ac- 
ture in quantities and what items 
need additional pushing. 

Victor’s ability to do this job, 
it will be said, is due to the na- 
ture of its products. The School- 
master disagrees, however, 
that idea. He has a belief 
there is any number of manufac- 
turers who can do the same thing 
Victor is doing if they would only 
try to do it. 


New Corporation Formed to 
Make Baby Ruth Gum 


The Curtiss Gum Company, Inc., Chi- 
cago, has been formed to take over the 
manufacture of Baby Ruth peppermint 
gum. Otto Y. Schnering, president of 
the Curtiss Candy Company, maker of 
Baby Ruth candy bars and other can- 
dies, of the same city, is also president 
of the new company. 


Death of Charles H. Sanborn 


Charles H. Sanborn, vice-president 
and general sales manager of the Rus 
sell-Miller Milling Company, Minne- 
apetie, died recently at his home, at 

e age of sixty-one. He had been 
= the Russell-Miller company since 


Candy Account to Campbell- 
Ewald Agency 


Shotwell Manufacturing Com- 
Chicago candy manufacturer, has 


The 
pany, 
appointed the Chicago office of the 
Campbell-Ewald Company, advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising account 


P. L. Atkinson with George 


Harrison Phelps 
Percy L. Atkinson is now with George 
Harrison Phelps, Inc., Detroit adve 
tising agency. He formerly was presi- 
dent of the New York ) York Evening Graphic 


“The New McClure’s” Ap- 
points T. A. Davidson 


Theodore A. Davidson has been ap- 
inted Eastern advertising manager of 
he New McClure’s, New York. 


Appoints Bissell & Land 
The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company, 
Cleveland, and its allied interests, have 
appointed Bissell & Land, Inc., Pitts- 
burgh advertising agency, to direct their 
advertising account. 
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New Real Estate Code Bans 
Vague Advertising 


the recent convention of the Na- 

Association of Real Estate Boards, 

it Louisville, Ky.; the Home Build- 

ind Subdividers Division unani- 

ly passed a code of ethics to govern 
th levelopment and sale of real estate 
su visions. 

ertaining to advertising, the code 
I res that “no subdivider shall ad- 

ea pregrem of subdivision devel- 
‘nt which is contingent upon sales 
s his other financial resources or 
plan of financing are such as sub- 
ially to guarantee the carrying out 
¢ program.” 

e code also provides that “private 
ovement or public utility programs 
evelopments outside of an organized 
munity and not to be installed or 
ated by it, must be so described in 

- advertisement of the roperty.” 

¢ annual awards of the association 

the best exhibit of advertising done 
0 the board’s own signature and 
designed to encourage home ownership 
and investment, were presented to the 
Salt Lake City, Utah, and the Orlando, 
Fla., Real Estate Boards. 

The Salt Lake City Board was 
awarded the trophy for the best news- 
paper display advertising carried on dur- 
ing the year. The Orlando Board won 
the trophy for the best advertising other 
than newspaper display. 


W. R. Petze with National Oil 
Products Company 


William R. Petze, recently sales man- 
ager of the automotive accessories divi- 
sion of the New York branch of the 
American Bosch Magneto Corporation, 
has been made assistant general sales 
manager of the sy Oil Products 
( pany, Harrison, J. He was for- 
merly sales manager i branches of the 
, tdorf Electric Company, Newark, 

! 


Radio Advertising,” New 
Monthly Magazine 


Radio Advertising is a new monthly 
magazine which will be published by 
.well McArthur and Harry Schwarz- 
schild at Flushing, Y. The first 
iss will appear in August and will 
be devoted to all phases of radio mer- 
chandising and selling. 


Death of J. L. Poucher 
mes L.. Poucher, president of the 
Poucher Printing and _ Lithographic 
Company, Minneapolis, Minn., died re- 
cently at the ageof fifty-six. He started 
the present company in 1917. 
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Young 
Aggressive 
Eastern Representative 
WANTED 


Should be able to sell Hotel, 
Garage, Resort and Com- 
munity advertising, and to 
direct others. 

Write fully of yourself, 
your experience and your ac- 
complishments to New York 
office, 25 West 45th Street. 


The NEW Automobile Blue Books 
523 Plymouth Court 
Chicago, Ill. 

















A $1000 Back Cover 
at the $800 B & W Rate 


The agency grabs : for Client X. What 
should its commission be—$150 or $120? 
Should X. pay $800 or $830? Ellis Dope 
Sheet No. 23 states the governing principle, 
whch applies as well to circulation rebates 
and the “old advertiser’s rate.” DS 48, 
“The Agency Commission System,”’ goes to 
the very bottom of the debate on agency com- 
pensation. There’s a liberal education in 
these two sheets. We send them both for a 
dollar bill to “‘sample” the BPllis Dope Book, 
our great loose-leaf compendium on agency 
orzanization, operation and management. 
Years in the making, the Dope Book is now 
complete. Advertisers and publishers, as 
well as agercies, endorse it highly. Send $1 
today for DS 23, 48 and full information. 


LYNN ELLIS, Inc.—Desk A-14 
525 Crescent Ave., San Mateo, Calif. 





ane Lists 


Will help you increase sales 


Pena a mr 
by refund of oy cach 
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OPPORTUNITY FOR SALESMEN 
OF DIRECT MAIL ADVERTISING 


Largest producers of advertising 
material in world desire representa- 
tives to sell new and unusual line 
of direct-mail advertising to Banks, 
Trust Companies, Building and 
Lean Asscciations, Florists, Laun- 
dries, Insurance Agencies, Lumber 
and : Building Supply Companies 
and other lines. Opportunity for 
big immediate earnings and per- 
manent, profitable business connec- 
tion with a five-million-dollar con- 
cern. Give business references in 
first letter. For full details, write 


THE BUSINESS BUILDER COMPANY 
Quality Park 


1300 University Ave., St. Paul, Minnesota 














Publishers Attention 


PRINTING PLANT 
FOR SALE 


Due to the enormous growth of 
the weekly edition of Aviation, 
we are forced to abandon our 
printing plant and move to larger 
quarters. The plant is equipped 
to handle a good-sized weekly or 
several monthlies. Ideally located 
near New York, modernly equipped 
with unexcelled labor conditions. 
May be purchased on easy terms. 


AVIATION PUBLISHING CORP. 
250 West 57th St., New York 























a qualified 
Executive’s 
Assistant— 


young woman—with an eutstand- 
tee talent for handling administrative 
— ty smoothly oe with 
~ a lity, wants posi- 
~ "on high-grade executive in 
advertis ‘ng, printing, publishing or 
sales fields. Exceptional and extensive 
experience with two nationally known 
organizations. Has creative ideas; 
writes copy; knows printing, paper, 
pe, art; @ 8 — ex- 
cellent business and cultural back- 
. Available August ist. New 
ork City only. Address “Y,"’ Box 

52, Printers’ Ink. 
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Gain in “Mail-Order Sales { 
First Half of 1928 


Sears, Roebuck & Company, for 
month of June, report sales of $25,6 
119, against sales of $19,340,640 
June last year, an increase of 32. 
cent. Sales for the first six months 
this year amounted to $146,099, 
against. $129,726,556,. for the co 
sponding months of [last year, an 
crease of 12.6 per cent. 

Montgomery ard & Company, 
June, this year, report sales of $19,1 
246, against $16,697,933, for June, 1 
an increase of 14.8 per cent. For 
first six months of this year, sales w 
$96,567,915, against $92,236,614, for 
corresponding six months: of 1927, 
increase of 4.7 per cent. 

Sales of the National Bellas Hvss 
Company for June were $3,325,2\2, 
against $3,150,354 for June, last year 
a gain of 5.5 per cent. For the 
months of 1928 sales amounted to $ 
268,736, against $17,787,192 for the « 
responding months last year, a gain 
13.9 per cent. 


K. A. McConaughy and D. S. 
Ross Start New Business 


K. A. McConaughy and Donald S 
Ross have incorporated a dealer display 
and direct-mail advertising business at 
New York under the name of Mc 
Conaughy, Ross & Company, Inc. Mr 
McConaughy is president and Mr. Ross 
is secretary.. For the last twelve years 
Mr. McConaughy has been with the 
Munro & Harford Company, New York, 
of which Mr. Ross had been art di- 
rector. 


Charles Freshman Company 
Elects 

Warren J. Keyes, recently treasurer 
of the Sonora Phonograph Company, 
New York, has been elected a director, 
vice-president and treasurer of the 
Charles Freshman Company, Inc., New 
York, radio sets and equipment. Henry 
A. Beach,. who joined the Freshman 
company about a year and a half ago 
as sales manager, has been elected a 
vice-president as has George J. Eltz 


F. G. Bonthron with Churchill- 
Hall Agency 


F. G. Bonthron, recently with Strect 
& Finney, Inc., New York, has joined 
Churchill-Hall, Inc., advertising agency 
of that city. He was--formerly wit! 
Critchfield Company, Inc., Chicago 





NICHOLAS J. AMEN 
420 Madison Avenue 
Phone Murray Hill 5543 
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Rate, 75c a 





Classified Advertisements 


line for each insertion. 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 


Minimum order, $3.75 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES — 
DESK SPACE 


ognized agency given to free lance 

t for very nominal rental. Art work, 
ng, etc. given to competent man. 
740, Printers’ Ink. 


TRADE PAPER PUBLISHER 
vears’ experience as Editor and 
ral Manager, with real gelling 
y, open for new connection with 
lished paper. Or will act as Middle 
representative. _ Box 738, . P. I. 


HELP WANTED 
Lumber Trade Paper—seeks advertising 
manager with experience on publications 
in | uilding trade field. Give full detai!s 
about experience and qualifications as 
well as salary expected. Box 744, P. 1. 


WANTED—Copy writer and layout man 
who can create and sell Direct Mail 
campaigns; by progressive, well equipped 
Prit nting concern located in central New 
York Box 739, Printers’ Ink. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING SALESMAN 
Engraving house with a complete photo- 
graphic and art studio wishes to secure 
a first-class experienced salesman. Must 
be able to show a clean record of sales, 
and the ability to develop new clients. 
A chance to earn real money for the 
right man. 

Give full particulars in first letter re- 
garding yourself. 

Service EnGravinc ComMPANY 
E. Congress St., Detroit, Michigan 


DIRECT MAIL SALESMAN 


Large up-state New York direct mail 

and printing house has opening for di- 

mail salesman and contact man to 

lle retail accounts. If you know 

ct mail advertising and like to sell, 

e is an opportunity with a real future. 

e can turn over many customers to you 

utset, whose business can be quickly 

lt up to large volume. Write, stating 

qualifications, and salary expected. 
Argus Company, Albany, N. Y. 


JUNIOR ADVERTISING SALESMAN 

Fastern Manager of strong Southern 
technical journal, working out of New 
York City, needs capable assistant to 
help handle publication’s rapid growth in 
territory east of Pittsburgh. 

\ clean-cut and clear-thinking Chris- 
tian young man, apt, aggressive, having 
il selling punch, plus a willingness 
vork, will find this an unusual open- 
ing with growing opportunity due to 
stevdily increasing interest in expanding 
Southern markets, 

tractive starting offer, salary, com- 
ion, expenses. Write in strictest 
dence WHY THIS SHOULD BE 
'R JOB—IMMEDIATE. Box 747, 
ters’ Ink. 








t 
to 


WANTED 
By a fire insurance company, a sales- 
man, experienced in commercial selling, 
to call on- New York City Insur- 
ance brokers. One who believes he can 
adapt his’ commercial experience to in- 
surance needs. Salaried job. State ex- 
perience, age and salary. Box 742, P.-I. 


POSITIONS. WANTED 








ARTIST—Able visualizer, - construction 
man, producer high-class finished work. 
Creative, versatile, conversant all repro- 
duction processes, open for position with 
good concern. Box 745, Printers’ Ink. 
ADV. ASSISTANT — Sales, direct-mail, 
copy. experience. Now employed with 
largest direct-mail house. Good copy 
writer. Sane merchandising ideas. Uni- 
versity trained. Box 746, Printers’ Ink. 
EDITOR. practical, thorough experience 
with all-fiction national class magazines, 
specialist on shaping policies and putting 
over new publications, now employed 

desires new connection. Write for inter- 
view. . Strictly confidential. Box 749, P. 1. 


LAYOUT MAN 


Fifteen years’ experience in art, copy, 
typography and reproduction. Two years 
as art director of big food manufacturer. 
Available July -15th,- fer. temporary, or 
permanent cmnanand Box 748, P. I. 


CREATIVE ARTIST 


Producer of resultful ideas. Layouts 
that arrest attention. Finished work 
worthy of the commodity it advertises. 
Chicago man. Age 29. 10 years’ exp. 
Wishes Chicago connection. Moderate re- 
muneration. Box 743, P. I. Chicago Office. 





Assistant Advertising Manager—Can 
handle duties of assistant advg mgr. in 
large concern, or direct the advertising 
of smaller concern. Have built retail ad- 
vertising department for large manufac- 
turer. 1% years N. Y. agency copywrit- 
ing. Available on four weeks’ notice. 
Prefer connections with automotive or 
other mechanical concern. Salary $4,000. 
Willing to leave N. Y. Box 741, P. I 


BOY WANTS JOB 


Agency or Trade Journal 
High School Graduate 


ROBERT N. McCCREADY 
22 Webster PI., E. Orange, N.J. 
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And, there is 
No Rate Increase 


for PRAIRIE FARMER 
in 1929 


The present advertising rate of $1.50 
per agate line has been extended to 
December 31, 1929. 


In 1929 Prairie Farmer’s circulation 
will be 275,000—25,000 in excess of its 
guarantee of 250,000 95% net paid on 
which the $1.50 rate is based. 


This increase in circulation, without an 


increase in advertising rate, reduces 
Prairie Farmer’s milline rate from 
$6.00 to $5.50 for 1929. 


By operating its own plant, with larger 
volume production, a substantial saving 
is effected. This is being passed along 
to Prairie Farmer’s advertising patrons. 


“Where the Latchstring 
is always Out”’ 


Prairie Farmer’s 
lew Home 


1230 Washington 
Blvd., Chicago. 


Pe 


»+> PRAIRIE FARMER-Cticese 
BURRIDGE D. BUTLER, Publisher 


Member of: Standard Farm Paper Unit for Illinois and Ind‘ana. 
See advertisement page 2. 
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“Consistent use of Tribune space increased 


PABST-ETT sales 122%.” 


Fred Pabst, Jr., First Vice President 
Pabst Corporation, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
URING 1927 food advertisers spent 15% more 
money in the Tribune than in any other 
American newspaper and in 1928 they are con- 


tinuing_to spend more in the Tribune than in any 
other Chicago newspaper. 


Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GASATEST NEWSPAPER 


June circulation 803,153 daily; 1,085,451 Sunday 





